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PREFACE. 


FREQUENT  solicitations  from  numerous  leading  instruct- 
ors, not  less  than  an  honest  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  an  important  educational  want,  have  led  to  the  preparation 
of  this  volume.  Of  moderate  size,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  the  choicest  material,  and  complete  in  all  of  its  parts,  it  is 
specially  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  intermediate  classes 
in  graded  schools,  and  the  great  mass  of  students  who  com- 
mence learning  trades,  or  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  other 
business,  at  an  early  age,  and  consequently  can  not  command 
sufficient  time  for  the  mastery  of  a  larger  and  more  intricate 
elocutionary  reading-book. 

The  Treatise  on  Elocution  is  simple,  comprehensive,  and 
eminently  practical,  presenting  the  subject  both  as  a  science 
and  an  art.  The  orthoepical  division  contains  instruction  in 
articulation,  including  phonetic  analysis  and  readings,  and 
sections  on  syllabication  and  accent,  thus  making  ample  pro- 
visions for  the  acquisition  of  all  the  elements  of  pronunciation. 

Expression,  the  second  general  division,  embraces  all  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  delivery  of  entire  sentences  and 
extended  discourse.  The  principles  and  rules  are  stated  in 
language  so  succinct  and  perspicuous  that  the  necessity  of 
exceptions  is  wholly  avoided.  Several  of  the  examples  for 
illustration  under  each  section  are  left  unmarked,  thus  afford- 
ing students  opportunities  to  exercise  their  judgment,  taste, 
and  discrimination, 

A  novel  feature,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  class 
instruction,  is  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  blackboard  dia- 
grams, exhibiting  the  different  divisions  of  the  subject,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Printed  in  large  type,  with  apt 
examples  from  the  choicest  writers  for  illustration,  many  of 
which  are  beautiful  in  expression  and  rich  in  sentiment,  and 
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arranged  for  class  exercises  rather  than  tasks,  it  is  believed  that 
the  sections  of  this  Treatise  will  prove  more  interesting  for 
reading-lessons  than  the  miscellaneous  compilations  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Part  Second  contains  a  great  variety  of  select  readings, — 
embracing  exciting  and  interesting  narratives,  spirited  conver- 
sations, rare  ballads,  dramatic  lyrics,  prose  recitations,  etc., — 
specially  adapted  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  rhetorical 
delivery.  In  their  selection  it  was  designed  to  include  only 
those  pieces  that,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the 
style  of  writing,  would  be  intelligible  to  the  pupils  for  whom 
the  book  has  been  prepared ;  that  are  calculated  to  awaken  the 
greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm,  thus  insuring  an  effective 
delivery ;  and  that  tend  to  develop  a  laudable  ambition,  love 
of  country,  and  domestic  virtues. 

While  the  reading-lessons  have  been  graded  in  a  systematic 
manner,  presenting  the  simplest  first  in  order,  their  classifica- 
tion is  more  systematic  and  thorough  than  that  ever  before 
attempted  in  any  corresponding  work.  The  pieces  are  divided 
into  formal  sections,  in  each  of  which  only  one  leading  subject  is 
treated,  or  one  important  element  of  Elocution  rendered  prom- 
inent. The  wood-cuts,  from  designs  by  the  ablest  artists,  were 
prepared  expressly  to  illustrate  the  lessons  in  which  they  occur. 
They  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  similar  text-book. 

The  orthoepical  department  is  unusually  complete.  The 
pronunciation  of  all  words  liable  to  be  mispronounced  is  indi- 
cated once  in  each  paragraph,  when  it  can  be  done  by  long  or 
short  vowels,  marks  of  accent,  or  the  diaeresis.  More  than  a 
thousand  foot-notes  are  introduced,  giving  the  pronunciation 
of  words  that  had  to  be  re-spelled  for  the  purpose ;  definitions ; 
explanations  of  classical,  historical,  and  other  allusions;  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  authors  from  whose  works  extracts  have 
been  selected,  and  of  persons  whose  names  occur  in  the  reading- 
lessons.  This  aid  is  given  in  every  instance  on  the  pages 
where  the  difficulties  first  arise ;  and  a  complete  index  to  the 
notes  is  added  for  general  reference. 


New  Yokk,  March,  1868. 
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PART  I. 

ELOCUTION. 


ELOCUTION  is  the  mode  of  utterance  or  delivery  of 
any  thing  spoken.    It  may  be  good  or  bad. 
2.  Good  Elocution  is  the  art  of  uttering  ideas  under- 
standingly,  correctly,  and  effectively.    It  embraces  the  two 
general  divisions,  Orthoepy  and  Expression. 


ORTHOEPY . 

OETHOEPY  is  the  art  of  correct  pronunciation.  It 
embraces  Articulation,  Syllabication,  and  Accent. 


ok 


Orthoepy  has  to  do  with  separate  words, — the  production  of 
their  oral  elements,  the  combination  of  these  elements  to  form 
syllables,  and  the  accentuation  of  the  right  syllables. 

1  Blackboard    Diagrams. — Re-  the  convenience  of  young  teachers 

garding  blackboard  diagrams  as  in-  than  to  serve  as  constant  reminders, 

dispensable,  in  conducting  most  sue-  to  all  educators,  of  the  importance 

cessfully  class  exercises  in  elocution,  of  employing  the  perceptive  faculties 

they  are  here  introduced  not  less  for  in  connection  with  oral  instruction. 
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I.  ARTICULATION. 

i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A  ETICULATION  is  the  dis*wic«  utterance  of  the  oral 
_i_A_  elements  in  syllables  and  words. 

2.  Oral  Elements  are  the  sounds  that,  uttered  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  form  syllables  and  words. 
s  3.  Oral  Elements  are  produced  by  different  positions 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  in  connection  with  the  voice  and 
the  breath. 

4.  The  principal  Organs  of  Speech  are  the  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate. 

,5.  Voice  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  breath  upon 
the  larynx.1 

6.  Oral  Elements  are  divided  into  three  classes :  eighteen 
tonics,  fifteen  subtonics,  and  ten  atonics. 

7.  Tonics  are  pure  tones  produced  by  the  voice,  with  but 
slight  use  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

8.  Subtonics  are  tones  produced  by  the  voice,  modified  by 
the  organs  of  speech. 

9.  Atonics  are  mere  breathings,  modified  by  the  organs 
of  speech. 

-10.  Letters  are  characters  that  are  used  to  represent  or 
modify  the  oral  elements. 

v2 1.  The  Alphabet  is  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants. 
-12.  Vowels  are  the  letters  that  usually  represent  the 
tonic  elements.    They  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  y.2 

13.  A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  a  sylla- 
ble ;  as  ou  in  our,  ea  in  bread. 

^14.  A  Proper  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  a 
syllable,  neither  of  which  is  silent :  as  ou  in  out,  ai  unsaid. 

1  Larynx. — The  larynx  is  the  up-  2  W  not  a  Vowel. — As  w,  stand- 

per  part  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  ing  alone,  does  not  represent  a  pure 

consisting  of   five  gristly   pieces  or  unmodified  tone,  it  is  not  here 

which  form  the  organ  of  voice.  classified  with  the  vowels. 
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^15.  An  Improper  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels 
in  a  syllable,  one  of  which  is  silent ;  as  oa  in  loaf,  ou  in  court. 

- 16.  A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  in  a  sylla- 
ble ;  as  eau  in  beau,  ieu  in  adieu. 

—17.  Consonants1  are  the  letters  that  usually  represent 
either  subtonic  or  atonic  elements.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
single  letters  and  combined,  including  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  except  the  vowels,  and  the  combinations  ch,  sh, 
ivh,  ng  ;  fh  subtonic,  and  th  atonic.  ' 

18.  Labials  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  lips.  They  are  b,  p,  'w,  and  wh.  M  may  be 
regarded  as  a  nasal  labial,  as  its  sound  is  affected  by  the 
nose.    F  and  v  are  labio-dentals. 

19.  Dentals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  teeth.    They  are  j,  s,  z,  ch,  and  sh. 

20.  Unguals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  tongue.  They  are  d,  I,  r,  and  t.  N  is  a  nasal- 
lingual  ;  y,  a  lingua-palatal,  and  th,  a  lingua-dental. 

21.  Palatals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  palate.  They  are  g  and  k.  NG  is  a  nasal- 
palatal. 

—  22.  Cognates  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  organs,  in  a  similar  manner ;  thus,  /  is 
a  cognate  of  v  ;  k  of  g,  &c. 

23.  Alphabetic  Equivalents  are  letters,  or  combinations 
of  letters,  that  represent  the  same  elements,  or  sounds; 
thus,  i  is  an  equivalent  of  e,  in  pique. 

II. 

ORAL  ELEMENTS. 

IN  sounding  the  tonics,  the  organs  should  be  fully  opened, 
and  the  stream  of  sound  from  the  throat  should  be 
thrown,  as  much  as  possible,  directly  upward  against  the 


1  Consonant. — The  term  conso- 
nant, literally  meaning  sounding 
with,  is  applied  to  these  letters  and 
combinations  because  they  are  rare- 


ly used  in  words  without  having  a 
vowel  connected  with  them  in  the 
same  syllable,  although  their  oral 
elements  may  be  uttered  separately, 
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roof  of  the  mouth.  These  elements  should  open  with  an 
abrupt  and  explosive  force,  and  then  diminish  gradually  and 
equably  to  the  end. 

In  producing  the  subtonic  and  atonic  elements,  it  is  im- 
portant to  press  the  organs  upon  each  other  with  great 
firmness  and  tension  ;  to  throw  the  breath  upon  them  with 
force  ;  and  to  prolong  the  sound  sufficiently  to  give  it  a  full 
impression  on  the  ear. 

The  instructor  will  first  require  the  students  to  pronounce 
a  catch-word  once,  and  then  produce  the  oral  element  rep- 
sented  by  the  figured  vowel,  or  Italic  consonant,  four  times 
— thus  ;  age, — a,  a,  a,  a  ;  ate,  a,  a,  a,  a  :  at, — a,  a,  a,  k  ;  ash, — 
a,  a,  a,  a,  &c.  He  will  exercise  the  class  until  each  student 
can  utter  consecutively  all  the  elementary  sounds  as  arranged 
in  the  following 

TABLE  OF  OKAL  ELEMENTS. 


I.  TONICS. 

k 

or 

ay 

as  in 

age, 

ate. 

e  or 

e, 

as  in 

elk, 

end. 

& 

or 

a, 

a 

at, 

ash. 

e,4 

a 

her, 

verse. 

a, 

u 

art, 

arm. 

i  or 

h 

a 

ice, 

child. 

a, 

a 

all, 

ball. 

i  or 

h 

« 

ink, 

inch. 

a,2 

u 

bare, 

care. 

6  or 

o, 

u 

old, 

home. 

ii 

ask, 

glass. 

6  or 

o,5 

ii 

on, 

frost. 

e 

or 

he, 

these. 

3 

a 

do, 

prove. 

and  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel. 
Indeed,  they  frequently  form  sylla- 
bles by  themselves,  as  in  feeble  (pi), 
taken  (Jen). 

1  Long  and  Short  Vowels. — The 
attention  of  the  class  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  element,  or 
sound,  represented  by  each  of  the 
vowels,  is  usually  indicated  by  a  hori- 
zontal line  placed  over  the  letter,  and 
the  second  sound  by  a  curved  line. 

2  A  Fifth.— The  fifth  element,  or 
sound,  represented  by  a,  is  its  first 
or  Alphabetic  sound,  modified  or 
softened  by  r.    In  its  production, 


the  lips,  placed  nearly  together,  are 
held  immovable  while  the  student 
tries  to  say,  a. 

3  A  Sixth. — The  sixth  element  rep- 
resented by  a,  is  a  sound  interme- 
diate between  a,  as  heard  in  at,  ash, 
and  a,  as  in  arm,  art.  It  is  produced  by 
prolonging  and  slightly  softening  a. 

4  E  Third.— The  third  element  rep- 
resented by  e,  is  e  as  heard  in  end,  pro- 
longed, and  modified  or  softened  by  r. 

5  O  modified. — The  modified  oral 
element  of  o,  in  this  work,  is  repre- 
sented by  (6  or  o)  the  same  marks  as 
its  regular  second  power.    This  mod- 
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u  or  u,1  as  in  cube,  cure.  I  u,  as  in  full,  push, 
u  or  u,     "    bud,     hush.    I         ou,    "    tf^r,  house. 


n.  SUBTONICS. 


5, 

as  in 

babe, 

orb. 

r,2  as  in 

rake, 

bar. 

a 

did 

dim. 

fh,  " 

this, 

with. 

a 

W, 

v,  ■  "- 

tine, 

vice. 

J, 

yoin, 

joint. 

w,  •  ■ 

loake, 

wise. 

h 

u 

Zake, 

lane. 

y,  " 

yard, 

yes. 

ii 

mild, 

mind. 

Best, 

gaze. 

n, 

name, 

nine. 

Z)  « 

azure, 

glazier. 

ng 

ii 

gang, 

sang. 

III.  ATONICS. 

f, 

as  in 

fame, 

t,  as  in 

tart, 

toast. 

h, 

a 

hark, 

Aarm. 

^,  " 

^Aank, 

youth. 

h 

a 

hind, 

hiss. 

ch,  " 

-Aase, 

march. 

a 

pipe, 

pump. 

shade, 

shake. 

a 

same, 

sense. 

w;A,3 " 

tuhaie, 

white. 

III. 

COGNATES. 

FIKST  require  the  student  to  pronounce  distinctly  the 
word  containing  the  atonic  element,  then  the  subtonic 
cognate,  uttering  the  element  after  each  word — thus :  lip,  p  ; 


ified  or  medium  element  may  be  pro- 
diiced  by  uttering'  the  sound  cf  o  in 
not,  slightly  softened,  with  twice  its 
usual  volume,  or  prolongation.  It  is 
usually  given  when  short  o  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  ff,  ft,  ss,  st,  or  th, 
as  in  dff,  sdft,  cvdss,  cdst,  *bxdth  ;  also 
in  a  number  of  words  where  short  o 
is  directly  followed  by  n,  or  final 
ng,  as  in  gdne,  hegdne ;  lting,  ~prdng, 
sdng,  ihrdng,  wrdng.  Smart  says, 
To  give  the  extreme  short  sound  of 
o  to  such  words  is  affectation;  to 
give  them  the  full  sound  of  broad  a 
[a  in  all],  is  vulgar. 


1  U  initial. —  IT,  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  when  long,  has  the  sound 
of  yu,  as  in  -use. 

2  R  trilled. — In  trilling  r,  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  is  made  to  vibrate 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Fre- 
quently require  the  student,  after  a 
full  inhalation,  to  trill  r  continuous- 
ly, as  long  as  possible. 

3  Wh. — To  produce  the  oral  ele- 
ment of  wh,  the  student  will  blow 
from  the  center  of  the  mouth — first 
compressing  the  lips,  and  then  sud- 
denly relaxing  them  while  the  air  is 
escaping. 
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orb,  b,  etc.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  cognates  are  produced  by  the  same  organs,  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  only  differ  in  one  being  an  undertone, 
and  the  other  a  whisper,  q      rt  L. 

ATOPICS.  SUBTONICS. 

hp,  p.   or&,  5. 

/i/e,  /.   -yase,  v. 

ivhite,  ivh   wise,  w. 

save,  s   zeal,  z. 

shade,  sh   azure,  z. 

charm,  oh.    .    .   j' 

tart,  t   did,  d. 

thing,  tli.    ...   this,  fh. 

tinh  Jc   gig,  g. 

IV. 

"  ALPHABETIC  EQUIVALENTS. 

THE  instructor  will  require  the  students  to  read  or 
recite  the  table  of  Alphabetic  Equivalents,  using  the 
following  formula :  The  Alphabetic  Equivalents  of  A  first 
power  are  ai,  ait,  ay,  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey  ;  as  in  the  words,  gain, 
gauge  stray,  melee',  great,  vem,  they. 

I.     TONIC  ELEMENTS. 

For  a,  ai,  au,  ay,  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey  •  as  in  gain,  gauge,  stray, 
melee',  great,  Yein,  they. 

For  k,  ai,  ua  •  as  in  rAaid,  g?£#ranty. 

For  a,  au,  e,  ea,  ua  ;  as  in  haunt,  sergeant,  heart,  guard. 

For  k,  au,  aw,  eo,  o,  oa,  ou  y  as  in  iaxdt,  hawY,  G^rge, 
c^rk,  hroad,  height. 

For  k,  ai,  e,  ea,  ei  •  as  in  chair,  th<?re,  swear,  heir. 

For  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey,  i,  ie  y  as  in  read,  deer),  ceil,  people, 
Yey,  val/se,  Held. 

For  e,  a,  ai,  ay,  ea,  ei,  eo,  ie,  u,  ue  ;  as  in  any,  said,  says, 
head,  heifer,  kopard,  fWend,  hurj,  guess. 

For  e,  ea,  i,  o,  ou,  u,  tie,  y  ;  as  in  <?«rth,  girl,  word,  scourge, 
bum,  gy^rdon,  myrrh. 


ORAL  ELEMENTS  COMBINED. 
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For  i,  ai,  ei,  eye,  ie,  oi,  ui,  uy,  y,  ye;  as  in  aisle,  sleight, 
eye,  die,  choir,  guide,  buy,  my,  rye. 

For  i,  ai,  e,  ee,  ie,  o,  oi,  u,  ui,  y ;  as  in  captam,  pretty, 
been,  sieve,  women,  tortoise,  busy,  build,  hymn. 

For  6,  au,  eau,  eo,  ew,  oa,  oe,  oo,  ou,  ow  ;  as  in  htwtboy, 
beau,  yeoman,  sew;,  coal,  foe,  door,  soul,  blow. 

For  6,  a,  ou,  ow;  as  in  what,  hc^gh,  knowledge. 

For  6,  ew,  oe,  oo,  ou,  u,  ui ;  as  in  grew,  shoe,  spoon,  sowp, 
rude,  fruit. 

For  u,  eau,  eu,  ew,  ieu,  iew,  ue,  ui ;  as  in  beauty,  feud, 
new,  adieu,  view,  hue,  juice. 

For  u,  o,  oe,  oo,  ou  ;  as  in  love,  docs,  blood,  young. 
For  u,  o,  oo,  ou  ;  as  in  wolf,  book,  could. 
For  on,  ow  ;  as  in  nozo. 
For  oi  (ai),  oy  ;  as  in  boy. 

n.     SUBTONIC  AND  ATONIC  ELEMENTS. 

For  f,  gh,ph  ;  as  in  cough,  nymph. 
For  j,  g  ;  as  in  gem,  gin. 

For  k,  c,  cli,  gh,  q  ;  as  in  cole,  conch,  lough,  etiquette. 
For  s,  g  ;  as  in  cell. 

For  t,  d,  th,  phth  ;  as  in  danced,  Thames,  phthisic. 

For  v,  f,  ph  ;  as  in  of,  Stej?Aen. 

For  y,  i  ;  as  in  pimon. 

For  z,  c,  s,  x  ;  as  in  suffice,  rose,  ccebec. 

For  z,  g,  s  ;  as  in  rouo-e,  osier. 

For  ng,  n ;  as  in  anger,  bank. 

For  ch,  t ;  as  in  fustian. 

For  sb,  c,  ch,  s,  ss,  t ;  as  in  ocean,  cAaise,  sure,  assure, 
martial. 

V. 

ORAL  ELEMENTS  COMBINED. 

AFTER  tbe  instructor  lias  given  a  class  thorough  drill 
on  the  preceding  tables  as  arranged,  the  following 
exercises  will  be  found  of  great  value,  to  improve  the  or- 
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gans  of  speech  and  the  voice,  as  well  as  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  different  combinations  of  sounds. 

As  the  fifth  element  represented  by  a,  and  the  third  ele- 
ment of  e,  are  always  immediately  followed  by  the  oral 
element  of  r  in  words,  the  r  is  introduced  in  like  manner 
in  these  exercises.  Since  the  sixth  sound  of  a,  when  not  a 
syllable  by  itself,  is  always  immediately  followed  by  the 
oral  element  of  /,  n,  or  s,  in  words,  these  letters  are  here 
employed  in  the  same  manner. 


I.     TONICS  AND  STJBTONICS. 


1. 

ba, 

ba, 

ba, 

U, 

bar, 

baf; 

be, 

be, 

ber; 

lb. 

!b; 

6b, 

6b, 

6b ; 

ub, 

ub, 

ub; 

oub. 

da, 

da, 

da, 

da, 

dar, 

das ; 

de, 

de, 

d6r; 

Id, 

id; 

6d, 

6d, 

6d ; 

ud, 

iid, 

ud; 

oud. 

ga, 

ga, 

ga, 

ga, 

gar, 

gan; 

ge, 

ge, 

ger; 

*g> 

*g; 

i 

°g, 

6g, 

og; 

ug, 

ug, 

%; 

oug. 

2. 

jas, 
«, 

jar, 

y; 

ja, 
°j, 

ja, 
6j, 

J  a, 

6j; 

ja; 

uj, 

jer, 

•  2 

uj; 

je; 

ouj. 

■  las, 

lar, 

la, 

la, 

la, 

la, ; 

ler, 

16, 

16; 

\ 

ii; 

61, 

61, 

61; 

a. 

M, 

ui; 

oul. 

mas, 

mar, 

ma, 

ma, 

ma, 

ma; 

mer, 

me, 

me ; 

im, 

im ; 

6m, 

6m, 

6m ; 

urn, 

um, 

iim ; 

oum. 

3. 

an, 

an, 

an, 

arn, 

nan, 

an ; 

en, 

ern, 

6n ; 

ni, 

ni; 

no, 

no, 

no ; 

nu, 

s 

nu, 

nu ; 

nou. 

ang, 

arng, 

ang, 

af, 

ang, 

ang; 

eng, 

erng, 

eng; 

ing, 

ing; 

ong, 

ong, 

ong; 

ung, 

ung, 

ung; 

oung. 

ra, 

ra, 

rar, 

ra, 

ra, 

raf ; 

re, 

r6r, 

re; 

ri, 

ri; 

ro, 

ro, 

ro; 

ru, 

2 

ru, 

ru; 

rou. 

4. 

afh, 

afli, 

af, 

afli, 

arfh, 

afli; 

efti, 

erfh, 

efli ; 

fhl, 

fill; 

flifl, 

ftio, 

flio; 

fhu, 

fhu, 

flift; 

fllOU. 

va, 

va, 

var, 

va, 

vaf, 

va; 

ver, 

ve, 

2 

ve; 

iv. 

s 

lVj 

ov, 

by. 

6v; 

uv, 

u  v; 

ouv. 

wa, 

wa, 

war, 

wa, 

wa, 

waf; 

w6r, 

we, 

we ; 

wi, 

wi ; 

wo, 

wo. 

wo ; 

Wll, 

wu, 

wu ; 

won. 

ERRORS  IN  ARTICULATION. 
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5  va 

va. 

3 

va 

va. 

var. 

van : 

ve. 

ve, 

ver : 

vo  • 

vu 

vu 

3 

VII  • 

imii 
JUU' 

ZOU  ; 

zu, 

zu, 

zu  ; 

zo, 

zo, 

zo ; 

zi, 

1 

zi : 

zer, 

ze, 

•  ze ; 

zaf, 

zar, 

za, 

za, 

za, 

za. 

ouz ; 

viz, 

uz, 

uz ; 

6z, 

6z, 

6z ; 

iz; 

erz, 

ez, 

ez ; 

arz, 

az, 

az, 

az, 

az. 

1.  fa, 

fa, 

fa, 

fa, 

far, 

fas; 

fe, 

fer; 

if; 

of, 

of, 

of; 

uf, 

uf, 

uf; 

ouf. 

har, 

han, 

ha, 

ha, 

ha, 

ha ; 

he, 

he, 

her ; 

hi, 

hi; 

ho, 

ho, 

ho; 

hu, 

hu, 

hu ; 

hou. 

ak, 

ak, 

ak, 

ak, 

ark, 

af; 

ek,  ' 

ek, 

erk ; 

ki, 

ki; 

ko, 

ko, 

ko ; 

ku, 

ku, 

ku ; 

kou. 

2.  ap, 

ap, 

aPj 

ap, 

arp, 

paf ; 

pe, 

pe, 

per; 

Ph 

pi; 

op, 

op, 

op; 

pu, 

pu, 

pu; 

oup. 

af, 

ars, 

as, 

as, 

as, 

as ; 

ser, 

se, 

se; 

18, 

is; 

3 

OS, 

OS, 

os ; 

su, 

sii, 

su ; 

ous. 

tas, 

tar, 

ta, 

at, 

at, 

at ; 

ter, 

et, 

et ; 

ti, 

ti; 

to, 

to, 

to ; 

tit, 

ut, 

ut ; 

tou. 

3.  thaf, 

thar, 

tha, 

tha, 

tha, 

tha ; 

ther, 

the, 

the ; 

ith, 

ith; 

6th, 

6th, 

oth; 

uth, 

uth, 

uth ; 

outh. 

ouch ;  iich, 

uch, 

uch ; 

och, 

och, 

och ; 

ich, 

Tch ; 

erch,  ech, 

ech ; 

chaf, 

cha, 

cha, 

char,  cha, 

cha. 

oush : 

;  ush, 

ush, 

ush ; 

osh, 

osh, 

osh ; 

ish, 

Tsh; 

sher, 

she, 

she ; 

shan,  shar, 

sha, 

sha, 

sha, 

sha. 

whou;  whu, 

whu, 

whu; 

who, 

who, 

who ; 

whl, 

whi ; 

wher,  whe,  whe ;  whas,  whar,  wha,  wha,  wha,  wha. 


ERRORS  IN  ARTICULATION. 
EEOES  in  Articulation  arise  chiefly,  first,  from  the 


omission  of  one  or  more  elements  in  a  word ;  as, 


II.     TONIC  AND  ATONIC  COMBINATIONS. 


VI. 


an7 
frien'j 


's 


for  anc£. 
"  friends. 


blin'ness  for  \>\md  ness. 
fae's        "  facts. 
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soi  iy 

•frii*  cat/  I  "\ 7 
1UI   fovl&  IV. 

fiel's 

"  fields. 

wil's 

"  wik/s. 

sta  m 

"  sto?'m. 

wa'm 

"  wa/'m. 

Secondly,  from  uttering  ori( 

not  be  sounded ;  as, 

ev  en 

for  ev'n. 

heav  en 

"  heav'n. 

tak  en 

"  tak'n. 

sick  en 

"  sick'n. 

driv  el 

"  driv'l. 

grov  el 

"  grov'l. 

"  Thirdly,  from  substituting 

set 

for  sit. 

sence 

"  since. 

sh£t 

"  shut. 

for  git 

"  forget. 

care 

"  care. 

dance 

"  dance. 

past 

"  past. 

ask 

"  ask. 

grass 

"  grass. 

srill 

"  shrill. 

wirl 

"  wAirl. 

agan 

"  a  gain  (a  gen). 

a  ganst 

"  against  (a  genst). 

herth 

"  hearth  (harth).  ' 

bois  t'rousfor  bois  ter  ous. 
chick'n     "  chick  en. 
his  t'ry     "  his  td>y. 
nov'l        "  nov  el. 
trav'l        "  travel. 

or  more  elements  that  should 


rav  el 

for  rav'l. 

sev  en 

ii 

sev'n. 

sof  ten 

a 

sof'n. 

shak  en 

a 

shak'n. 

shov  el 

u 

shov'l. 

shriv  §1 

a 

shriv'l. 

one  element  for  another ;  as, 


carse 

for 

course. 

re  part 

u 

re  port, 
tro  phy. 

trof  fy 

u 

pa  rent 

c< 

par  ent. 

bun  net 

a 

bon  net. 

chil  dr?m 

u 

chil  dr&m 

sul ler 

ti 

eel  lar. 

me]  ler 

u 

mel  low. 

pil  ler 

a 

pil  low. 

mo  mimt 

n 

mo  ment. 

harm  h'ss 

,a 

harm  less. 

kind  mss 

a 

kind  ness. 

wis  per 

a 

whis  per. 

sing  in 

a 

sing  ing. 

VII. 

ANALYSIS  OF  WORDS. 

IN  order  to  secure  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  preced- 
ing definitions  and  tables,  to  learn  to  spell  spoken 
words  by  their  oral  elements,  and  to  understand  the  uses  of 


ANALYSIS  OF  WORDS. 
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letters  in  written  words,  the  instructor  will  require  the 
student  to  master  the  following  exhaustive,  though  simple 
analysis. 

Analysis. — 1st.  The  word  salve,  in  pronunciation,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  oral  elements ;  s  k  v — salve. 
[Here  let  the  student  utter  the  three  oral  elements  sepa- 
rately, and  then  pronounce  the  word.]  The  first  is  a  modi- 
fied breathing ;  hence,  it  is  an  atonic  The  second  is  a  pure 
tone ;  hence,  it  is  a  tonic.  The  third  is  a  modified  tone ; 
hence,  it  is  a  subtonic. 

2d.  The  word  salve,  in  writing,  is  represented  by  five 
letters ;  s  a  1  v  e — salve.  S  represents  an  atonic  ;  hence,  it 
is  a  consonant.  Its  oral  element  is  chiefly  formed  by  the 
teeth ;  hence,  it  is  a  dental.  Its  oral  element  is  produced 
by  the  same  organs  and  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  first 
oral  element  of  z  ;  hence,  it  is  a  cognate  of  z.  A  represents 
a  tonic  ;  hence,  it  is  a  vowel.  L  is  silent.  V  represents  a 
subtonic;  hence,  it  is  a  consonant.  Its  oral  element  is 
chiefly  formed  by  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth ;  hence, 
it  is  a  labio -dental.  Its  oral  element  is  formed  by  the  same 
organs  and  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  of  /;  hence,  it  is  a 
cognate  of  /.    E  is  silent. 

Analysis. — 1st.  The  word  shoe,  in  pronunciation,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  oral  elements ;  sh  o — shoe.  The  first 
is  a  modified  breathing ;  hence,  it  is  an  atonic.  The  second 
is  a  pure  tone ;  hence,  it  is  a  tonic. 

2d.  The  word  shoe,  in  writing,  is  represented  by  four 
letters ;  s  h  o  e — shoe.  The  combination  sh  represents  an 
atonic  ;  hence,  it  is  a  consonant.  Its  oral  element  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  teeth ;  hence,  it  is  a  dental.  Its  oral  ele- 
ment is  produced  by  the  same  organs  and  in  a  similar 
manner  as  the  second  oral  element  represented  by  z; 
hence,  it  is  a  cognate  of  z.  The  combination  oe  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  silent ;  hence, 
it  is  an  improper  diphthong.  It  represents  the  oral  ele- 
ment usually  represented  by  6 ;  hence,  it  is  an  alphabetic 
equivalent  of  6. 
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VIII. 

RULES  IN  ARTICULATION. 

A AS  the  name  of  a  letter,  or  when  used  as  an  emphatic 
word,  should  always  be  pronounced  a  (a  in  age) ;  as, 
She  did  not  say  that  the  three  boys  knew  the  letter  a,  but  that 
a  boy  knew  it. 

«  2.  The  word  A,  when  not  emphatic,  is  marked  short  (a),1 
though  in  quality  it  should  be  pronounced  nearly  like  a  as 
heard  in  ask,  grass ;  as, 

Give  a  baby  sister  a,  smile,  a  kind  word,  and  a  kiss. 

S.  The,  when  not  emphatic  nor  immediately  followed  by 
a  word  that  commences  with  a  vowel  sound,  should  be  pro- 
nounced thu ;  as, 

The  (thu)  peach,  the  (thu)  plum,  the  apple,  and  the  (thu.) 
cherry  are  yours.    Did  he  ask  for  a  pen,  or  for  the  pen  ? 

4.  TJ  preceded  by  _R. — When  u  long  (u  in  tube),  or  its  al- 
phabetic equivalent  ew,  is  preceded  by  r,  or  the  sound  of  sh, 
in  the  same  syllable,  it  has  always  the  sound  of  o  in  do  ;  as, 

Are  you  s?«re  that  shrewd  youth  was  rude  ? 

5.  It  may  be  trilled  when  immediately  followed  by  a 
vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable.  "When  thus  situated  in 
emphatic  words,  it  should  always  be  trilled  ;  as, 

He  is  both  brave  and  true.    She  said  scratching,  not  scrawling. 

IX. 

EXERCISES  IK  ARTICULATION. 

SILENT  letters  are  here  omitted,  and  the  words  are 
spelled  as  they  should  be  pronounced.  Students  will 
read  the  sentences  several  times,  both  separately  and  in 
concert,  uttering  all  the  oral  elements  with  force  and  dis- 
tinctness.   They  will  also  analyze  the  words,  both  as  spoken 

1  A  initial. — A  in  many  words,  or  volume  of  sound  being  less  than 
as  an  initial  unaccented  syllable,  is  that  of  a  sixth  power  (a),  as  in  alas, 
also  marked  short  (a),  its  quantity    amass,  abaft. 
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and  written,  and  name  the  rules  in  articulation  that  are 
illustrated  by  the  exercises. 

1.  It  must  be  so. 

2.  Thu  bold,  bad  baiz  brok  bolts  and  barz. 

3.  Thu  rogz  rusht  round  thu.  ruf,  red  roks. 

4.  Hi  on  a  hil  Hii  herd  harsez  harni  hdfs. 

5.  Shor  al  her  pafhz  ar  pafhz  6v  pes. 

6.  Ba !  fhat'z  not  wfo  dollarz,  but  a  dollar. 

7.  Charj  the  old  man  to  choz  a  chais  chez. 

8.  Lit  sekmg  lit,  hath  lit  ov  lit  beglld. 

9.  Bofli'z  ydths  with  troths  yuz  ofliz. 

10.  Arm  it  with  ragz,  a  pigmi  stra  wil  pers  it. 

11.  ISTou  set  fhu  teth  and  strech  fhu  nostril  wid. 

12.  He  wdcht  and  wept,  he  felt  and  prad  far  al. 

13.  Hiz  iz,  amidst  fhu  mists,  mezerd  an  azer  ski. 

14.  Thu  whalz  wheld  and  wherld,  and  bard  fhar  brad, 
broun  baks. 

15.  Jllz  and  Jasn  Jonz  kan  not  sa, — Arora,  alas,  amas, 
manna,  villa,  nar  Luna. 

16.  Thu  strif  seseth,  pes  approcheth,  and  fhu  gud  man 
rejaiseth. 

17.  Thu  shrod  shroz  bad  him  sa  that  fhu  vil  viksnz  yuzd 
shrugz,  and  sharp  shril  shreks. 

18.  Shorli,  fho  wonded,  fhu  prodent  rekrot  wud  not  et 
■that  krod  frot. 

19.  Amidst  thu  mists  and  koldest  frosts,  with  barest  rists 
and  stoutest  bosts,  he  thrusts  hiz  fists  agenst  fhu  posts,  and 
stil  insists  he  sez  fhu  gosts. 

20.  A  starm  arizeth  on  fhu  se.  A  model  vessel  *z  strug- 
gling amidst  fhu  war  ov  elements,  kwiv^ring  and  shivering, 
shringking  and  battling  Ilk  a  thingking  being. 

21.  Chast-id,  cherisht  Ches!  Thu  charmz  6v  fhi  chekerd 
ehamberz  chan  me  chanjlesli.  Far  the  ar  fhu  chaplets  ov 
chanles  chariti  and  fhu  chalis  ov  childlik  cherfulnes.  Chanj 
kan  not  chanj  the :  from  childhud  to  fhu  charnel-hous,  from 
our  ferst  childish  cherpingz  to  thu  chilz  ov  fhu  cherch-yard, 
fhou  art  our  cheri,  chanjles  cheftines. 
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II.  SYLLABICATION, 
i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A SYLLABLE  is  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  uttered  by 
a  single  impulse  of  the  voice. 

2.  A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  one  syllable ;  as,  home. 

3.  A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables ;  as,  home-less. 

4.  A  Trisyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables;  as,  con- 
fine-ment. 

-  5.  A  Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables ; 
as,  in-no-cen-cy,  un-in-tel-li-gi-bil-i-ty. 

0.  The  Ultimate  is  the  last  syllable  of  a  word;  as  ful, 
in  peace^w?. 

7.  The  Penult,  or  penultimate,  is  the  last  syllable  but 
one  of  a  word  ;  as  mak,  in  peace-ma&-er. 

8.  The  Antepenult,  or  antepenultimate,  is  the  last  sylla- 
ble but  two  of  a  word ;  as  ta,  in  spon-ta-ne-ous. 

9.  The  Preantepenult,  or  preantepenultimate,  is  the  last 
syllable  but  three  of  a  word ;  as  cab,  in  vo-c«5-u-la-ry. 

II. 

RULES  IN  SYLLABICATION 

INITIAL  CONSONANTS.— The  elements  of  consonants 
that  commence  words  should  be  uttered  distinctly,  but 
should  not  be  much  prolonged. 

2.  Final  Consonants. — Elements  that  are  represented 
by  final  consonants  should  be  dwelt  upon,  and  uttered  with 
great  distinctness ;  as, 

He  accepts  the  office,  and  attempts  by  his  acts  to  conceal  his 
faults. 

3.  When  one  word  of  a  sentence  ends  and  the  next  be- 
gins with  the  same  consonant,  or  another  that  is  hard  to 
produce  after  it,  a  difficulty  in  utterance  arises  that  should 
be  obviated  by  dwelling  on  the  final  consonant,  and  then 
taking  up  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word,  in  a 
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second  impulse  of  the  voice,  without  pausing  between 
them ;  as, 

It  will  paiw  nobody,  if  the  sa^  dangler  regain  neither  rope. 

4.  Final  Cognates. — In  uttering  the  elements  of  the  final 
cognates,  b,  p,  d,  t,  g,  and  k,  the  organs  of  speech  should 
not  remain  closed  at  the  several  pauses  of  discourse,  but 
should  be  smartly  separated  by  a  kind  of  echo  ;  as, 

I  took  down  my  hat-t,  and  put  it  upon  my  head-J. 

5.  Unaccented  Syllables  should  be  pronounced  as  dis- 
tinctly as  those  which  are  accented;  they  should  merely 
have  less  force  of  voice  and  less  prolongation  ;  as, 

The  thoughtless,  helpless,  homeless  girl  did  not  resent  his 
mdeness  and  harshness. 

Very  many  of  the  prevailing  faults  of  articulation  result 
from  a  neglect  of  these  rules,  especially  the  second,  the  third, 
and  the  last.  He  who  gives  a  full  and  definite  sound  to 
final  consonants  and  to  unaccented  vowels,  if  he  does  it  with- 
out stiffness  or  formality,  can  hardly  fail  to  articulate  well. 

EXERCISE  IN  SYLLABICATION.1 

1.  Thirty  years  ago,  Marseilles 2  lay  burning  in  the  sun,  one 
day.  A  Mazing  sun,  upon  a  fierce  August  day,  was  (woz)  no 
greater  rarity  in  Southern  France  then,  than  at  any  other  time, 
before  or  since. 

2.  Every  thm<7  in  Marseilles,  and  about  Marseilles,  had  scared 
at  the  fervid  sky,  and  been  scared  at  in  return,  until  a  staring 
hata7  had  become  universal  there. 

3.  Grangers  were  scared  out  of  countenance  by  staring  white 
houses,  stari^  white  walls,  stariw*/  white  streets,  starm^r  traces 
of  ari<^  roacZ,  starm^  hills  from  which  verdure  was  burnt  away. 

4.  The  only  things  to  be  seen  not  firedly  staring  and  glaring 
were  the  vines  droopm^  under  their  load  of  grapes.  These  did 
occasionally  wink  a  little,  as  the  hot  air  moved  their  faint  leaves. 


1  Direction.— 'Students  will  give 
the  number  and  names  of  the  syl- 
lables, in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  and  tell  what  rule  for  the 


formation  of  syllables  each  letter 
that  appears  in  Italics,  in  this  exer- 
cise, is  designed  to  illustrate. 
2  Marseilles,  (mar  salz'). 
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5.  There  was  no  wind  to  make  a  ripple  on  the  foul  water 
within  the  harbor,  or  on  the  beautiful  sea  without  The  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  two  colors,  blac&  and  blue,  showed 
the  point  which  the  pure  sea  would  not  pass ;  but  it  lay  as  quiet 
as  the  abominable  pool,  with  which  it  never  mixed 

6.  Boats  without  awnm^s  were  too  hot  to  touch  ;  ships  blis- 
tered at  their  moorm^s  ;  the  stones  of  the  quays  (kez)  had  not 
cooled  for  months. 

7.  The  universal  stare  made  the  eyes  ache.  Toward  the  dis- 
tant line  of  Italian  (I  tal'  yan)  coast,  indeect,  it  was  a  little  re- 
lieved by  light  clouds  of  mist,  slowly  rising  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  sea;  but  it  softened  nowhere  else. 

8.  Far  away  the  staring  roads,  deep  in  dust,  stared  from  the 
hillskte,  stared  from  the  hollow,  stared  from  the  interminable 
plain.  Far  away  the  dusty  vines  overhangmf/  wayside  cottages, 
and  the  monotonous  wayside  avenues  of  parched  frees  without 
shade,  drooped  beneath  the  stare  of  earth  and  sky. 

9.  So,  too,  drooped  the  horses  with  drowsy  bells,  in  long  files 
of  carts,  creeping  slowly  toward  the  interior ;  so  did  their  recum- 
bent drivers,  when  they  were  dwaJce,  which  rarely  happened;  so 
did  the  ex7*austed  laborers  in  the  fields. 

10.  Every  thing  that  frved  or  grew  was  oppressed  by  the  ^tare ; 
except  the  lizarct,  passing  swiftly  over  rough  stone  walls,  and 
the  cicada,  chirping  his  dry  hot  chirj9,  like  a  rattle.  The  very 
dust  was  scorched  #rown,  and  sometlrm^  quivered  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  if  the  air  itself  were  panti^. 

11.  Blinds,  shutters,  curtains,  awni^s,  were  all  closed  to  keep 
out  the  stare.  Grant  it  but  a  chin/l*  or  keyhole,  and  it  shot  in 
like  a  white-hot  arrow. 

12.  The  churches  were  freest  from  it.  To  come  out  of  the 
twilight  of  pillars  and  arches — dreamily  dotted  with  winking 
lamps,  dreamily  peopled  with  ugly  old  shadows  piously  doziw^, 
spittiw^,  and  hegging — was  to  ^>/unge  into  a  fiery  river,  and 
sivim  for  life  to  the  nearest  strip  of  shatfe. 

13.  So,  with  people  loungm^  and  lyi?^  wherever  shade  was, 
with  but  little  hum  of  tongues  or  barkim/  of  dogs,  with  occa- 
sional jangli?^  of  discordant  church  bells,  and  rattlm#  of  vicious 
drums,  Marseilles,  a  fact  to  be  strongly  smelt  and  tasted,  lay 
broili^  in  the  sun  one  day. 
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III.  ACCENT. 

i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

ACCENT  is  the  peculiar  force  given  to  one  or  more  syl- 
-  lables  of  a  word. 
*£.  In  tvords  which  have  two  syllables  accented,  the  more 
forcible  accent  is  called  primary,  and  the  less  forcible, 
secondary  •  as  7ja5-i-TA-tion. 


3.  The  mark  of  acute  accent,  [  '  ]  is  often  used  to  indi- 
cate primary  accent ;  as,  dem'  ocrat,  democracy. 

4:.  The  mark  of  grave  accent,  p  ]  is  here  used  to  indi- 
cate, first,  secondary  accent ;  secondly,  that  the  vowel  over 
which  it  is  placed,  forms  a  separate  syllable ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  vowel  is  not  an  alphabetic  equivalent ;  as, 

My  benve£actor  bought  the  vfolin.  A  learned  man  caught 
that  winged  thing.  Her  goodness  [not  goo&niss]  moved  the 
roughest  [not  roughs]. 

The  pupil  will  be  required  to  give  the  office  of  each  mark 
in  the  following 

EXERCISES  IN  ACCENT. 

1.  Honest  students  learn  the  greatness  of  humility. 

2.  That  blessed  and  beloved  child  loves  every  winged  thing. 

3.  The  agree'able  ar'tisan''  made  an  ad'mirable  par'aso?  for 
that  beau'tiful  Eussian  (rush 'an)  la'dy. 

4.  No'tice  the  marks  of  ac'cent,  and  al'ways  accent'  correct'ly 
words  that  should  have  but  one  ac'cent,.  as  in  sen'sible,  vaga'ry, 
cir'  cumstances,  difficulty,  in'teresting,  etc. 

5.  Costume,  manners,  riches,  civilization,  have  no  permanent 
interest  for  him. — His  heedlessness  offends  his  truest  friends. 

6.  In  a  crowded  life,  or  in  the  obscurest  hamlet,  the  same 
blessed  elements  offer  the  same  rich  choices  to  each  new  comer. 
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II. 

WORDS  DISTINGUISHED  BY  ACCENT. 

MANY  words,  or  parts  of  speech,  having  the  same 
form,  are  distinguished  by  accent  alone.  Nouns  and 
adjectives  are  often  thus  distinguished  from  verbs,  and,  in 
a  few  dissyllables,  from  each  other. 

EXAMPLES. 

I.  Note  the  mark  of  ac'cent,  and  accent'  the  right  syllable. 
2o  Perfume'  the  room  with  rich  per' fume. 

3.  My  in' crease  is  taken  to  increase'  your  wealth. 

4.  Desert'  us  not  in  the  des'ert. 

5.  If  they  reprimand'  that  officer,  he  will  not  regard  their 
rep'rimand. 

6.  Buy  some  cem'ent  and  cement'  the  glass. 

7.  If  that  proj'ect  fail,  he  will  project'  another. 

8.  If  they  rebel',  and  overthrow'  the  government,  even  the 
reb'els  can  not  justify  the  o'vsrthrow. 

9.  In  Au'gust,  the  august'  writer  entered  into  a  com'pact  to 
prepare  a  compact'  discourse. 

10.  Within  a  min'ute  I  will  find  a  minute'  piece  of  gold. 

II.  In'stinct,  not  reason,  rendered  the  herd  instinct'  with  spirit. 

III. 

ACCENT  CHANGED  BY  CONTRAST. 

THE  ordinary  accent  of  words  is  sometimes  changed 
by  a  contrast  in  sense,  or  to  express  opposition  of 
thought. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  He  did  not  say  a  new  addition,  but  a  new  e'dition. 

2.  He  must  m'crease,  but  I  must  ^e'crease. 

3.  Consider  well  what  is  done,  and  what  is  left  ww'done. 

4.  I  said  that  she  will  sws'pect  the  truth  of  the  story,  not  that 
she  will  ez'pect  it. 

5.  He  that  ^e'scended  is  also  the  same  that  as'cended. 

6.  This  corruptible  must  put  on  ^'corruption ;  and  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  ^'mortality. 
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EXPRESSION. 

EXPRESSION  or  Speech  is  the  utterance  of  thought, 
feeling,  or  passion,  with  due  significance  or  force. 
Its  general  divisions  are  Emphasis,  Inflection,  Slub,  Mod- 
ulation, Monotone,  Peesonation,  and  Pauses. 


Expression  enables  the  reader  to  see  clearly  whatever  is 
represented  or  described,  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  the 
writer,  and  to  cause  others  to  see,  feel,  and  understand. 


I.  EMPHASIS, 
i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

EMPHASIS  is  the  peculiar  force  given  to  one  or  more 
words  of  a  sentence. 
2.  To  give  a  word  emphasis,  means  to  pronounce  it  in  a 
loud1  or  forcible  manner.    No  uncommon  tone,  however,  is 

1  Loudness. — The  instructor  will  ence  to  high  pitch,  but  to  volume  of 
explain  to  the  class  the  fact,  that  voice,  used  on  the  same  hey  of  pitch, 
loudness  has  not,  of  necessity,  refer-    when  reading  or  speaking. 
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necessary,  as  words  may  be  made  emphatic  by  prolonging 
the  vowel  sounds,  by  a  pause,  or  even  by  a  whisper. 

3.  Emphatic  words  are  often  printed  in  Italics ;  those 
more  emphatic,  in  small  capitals  ;  and  those  that  receive 
the  greatest  force,  in  large  CAPITALS. 

II. 

RULES  IJV  EMPHASIS. 

"TTTOBDS   AND  PHEASES  PECULIARLY  SIGNIFICANT,  or  im- 

V  V    portant  in  meaning,  are  emphatic  ;  as, 
Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  ? 

2.  Words  and  phrases  that  contrast,  or  point  out  a  dif- 
ference, are  emphatic ;  as, 

I  did  not  say  a  better  soldier,  but  an  elder. 

3.  The  repetition  of  an  emphatic  word  or  phrase  usually 
requires  an  increased  force  of  utterance  ;  as, 

You  injured  my  child — you,  sir! 

4.  A  succession  of  important  words  or  phrases  usually 
requires  a  gradual  increase  of  emphatic  force,  though  em- 
phasis sometimes  falls  on  the  last  word  of  a  series  only ;  as, 

His  disappointment,  his  anguish,  his  DEATH,  were  caused 
by  your  carelessness. 

These  misfortunes  are  the  same  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  iveak,  as  to  the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  powerful. 

The  students  will  tell  which  of  the  preceding  rules  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  exercises — both  those  that  are 
marked  and  those  that  are  unmarked. 

EXERCISES  IN  EMPHASIS. 

1.  Speak  little  and  ivell,  if  you  wish  to  be  thought  wise. 

2.  He  buys,  he  sells, — he  steals,  he  KILLS  for  gold. 

3.  You  were  taught  to  love  your  brother,  not  to  hate  him. 

4.  I  shall  sing  the  praises  of  October,  as  the  loveliest  of  months. 

5.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  hide  one's  faults,  as  to  mend  them. 

6.  Study  not  so  much  to  show  knowledge,  as  to  possess  it. 

7.  The  good  man  is  honored,  but  the  evil  man  is  despised. 
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8.  Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men  and  the  idol  of  fools. 

9.  He  that  trusts  you,  where  he  should  find  you  lions  finds  you 
bares  ;  where  foxes,  geese. 

10.  My  friends,  our  country  must  be  free  !  The  land  is  never 
lost,  that  has  a  son  to  right  her,  and  here  are  troops  of  sons,  and 
loyal  ones ! 

11.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  remained  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms— never,  never,  NEVER.1 

12.  It  is  pleasant  to  grow  better,  for  that  is  to  excel  ourselves ; 
it  is  pleasant  to  subdue  sins,  for  this  is  victory ;  it  is  pleasant  to 
govern  our  appetites,  for  this  is  empire. 


I. 

DEFINITIONS. 

INFLECTIONS  are  the  bends  or  slides  of  the  voice, 
used  in  reading  and  speaking. 

Inflection,  or  the  slide,  is  properly  a  part  of  emphasis.  It  is 
the  greater  rise  or  fall  of  the  voice  that  occurs  on  the  accented 
syllable  of  an  emphatic  word. 

2.  There  are  three  inflections  or  slides  of  the  voice  :  the 
Bising  Inflection,  the  Falling  Inflection,  and  the  Cir- 
cumflex. 


1  In  order  to  make  the  last  never  depression  of  the  voice, — almost  to 
more  forcible,  the  emphasis  is  pro-  a  deep  aspirated  whisper,  drawn  up 
ducedby  the  falling  slide,  and  a  deep    from  the  very  bottom  of  the  chest. 


II. 


INFLECTIONS. 


of* 
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3.  The  Rising  Inflection  is  the  upward  bend  or  slide  of 
the  voice ;  as, 

Do  you  love  your  V> 

4.  The  Falling  Inflection  is  the  downward  bend  or  slide 
of  the  voice  ;  as,  ^ 

When  are  you  going 

The  rising  inflection  carries  the  voice  upward  from  the  gen- 
eral pitch,  and  suspends  it  on  the  highest  tone  required ;  while 
the  falling  inflection  commences  above  the  general  pitch,  and 
falls  down  to  it,  as  indicated  in  the  last  two  examples. 

5.  The  Circumflex  is  the  union  of  the  inflections  on  the 
same  syllable  or  word,  either  commencing  with  the  rising 
and  ending  with  the  falling,  or  commencing  with  the  falling 
and  ending  with  the  rising,  thus  producing  a  slight  wave  of 
the  voice. 

6.  The  acute  accent  [ '  ]  is  often  used  to  mark  the  rising 
inflection  ;  the  grave  accent  [ r  ]  the  falling  inflection ;  as, 

Will  you  read  or  spell  ? 
*  7.  The  falling  circumflex,  which  commences  with  a  rising 
and  ends  with  a  falling  slide  of  the  voice,  is  marked  thus  ^ ; 
the  rising  circumflex,  which  commences  with  a  falling  and 
ends  with  a  rising  slide,  is  marked  thus  w,  which  the  pupil 
will  see  is  the  same  mark  inverted ;  as, 

You  must  take  me  for  a  fool,  to  think  I  could  do  that. 

II. 

RULES  IN  INFLECTIONS. 

INFLECTIONS,  or  slides,  usually  occur  on  the  accented 
or  heavy  syllables  of  important  or  emphatic  words ;  as, 
I  will  never  stay.    I  said  an  old  man,  not  a  better. 

2.  The  falling  inflection  is  usually  employed  for  all 
ideas  that  are  leading,  complete,  or  known,  or  whenever 
something  is  affirmed  or  commanded  positively  ;  as, 

He  will  shed  tears,  on  his  return.  It  is  your  place  to  obey. 
Speak,  I  charge  you ! 

3.  The  rising  inflection  is  usually  employed  for  all 
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ideas  that  are  conditional,  incidental,  or  incomplete,  or  for 
those  that  are  doubtful,  uncertain,  or  negative  ;  as, 

Though  he  slay  me,  I  shall  love  him.  On  its  return,  they 
will  shed  tears,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  gratitude 
and  joy. 

4.  Questions  for  information,  or  those  that  can  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no,  usually  require  the  rising  inflection : 
but  their  answers,  when  positive,  the  falling  ;  as, 

Do  you  love  Mary  ?    Yes ;  I  do. 

5.  Declarative  questions,  or  those  that  can  not  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no,  usually  require  the  falling  inflection ;  as, 

What  means  this  stir  in  town  ?  When  are  you  going  to  Borne  ? 

6.  When  words  or  clauses  are  contrasted  or  compared, 
the  first  part  usually  has  the  rising,  and  the  last  the  falling 
inflection ;  though,  when  one  side  of  the  contrast  is  affirmed, 
and  the  other  denied,  generally  the  latter  has  the  rising  in- 
flection, in  whatever  order  they  occur ;  as, 

I  have  seen  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred,  joy  and  grief,  hope 
and  despair.  This  book  is  not  mine,  but  yours.  I  come  to  Miry 
Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

7.  The  Circumflex  is  used  when  the  thoughts  are  not 
sincere  or  earnest,  but  are  employed  in  jest,  irony,  or  double- 
meaning, — in  ridicule,  sarcasm,  or  mockery.  The  falling 
circumflex  is  used  in  places  that  would  otherwise  require 
the  falling  inflection ;  the  rising  circumflex,  in  places  that 
would  otherwise  require  the  rising  inflection ;  as, 

He  intends  to  rTde,  not  to  walk.  Ah,  it  was  Maud  that  gave 
it !    I  never  thought  it  could  be  you ! 

Students  will  be  careful  to  employ  the  right  slides  in  sen- 
tences that  are  unmarked,  and  tell  what  rule  or  rules  are 
illustrated  by  each  of  the  following 

EXERCISES  IN  INFLECTIONS. 

1.  I  want  a  pen.    It  is  not  a  look  I  want. 

2.  The  war  must  go  on.   We  must  fight  it  tlirbug. 

3.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
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4.  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.    It  will  give  us  character. 

5.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  bright- 
ness of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven. 

6.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we 
are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it. 

7.  Do  you  see  that  bright  star  ?    Yes :  it  is  splenuid. 

8.  Does  that  beautiful  lady  deserve  praise,  or  bMme  ? 

9.  Will  you  ride  in  the  carriage,  or  on  horseback  ?  Neither. 

10.  Is  a  candle  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed  ? 

11.  Hunting  men,  not  beasts,  shall  be  his  game. 

12.  Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 

13.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

14.  0  Rome !  0  my  country !  how  art  thou  fallen ! 

15.  Thanks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  has  done  his  duty. 

16.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
hand  and  heart  to  this  vote. 

17.  If  Caudle  says  so,  then  all  must  believe  it,  of  course. 

18.  Is  this  a  time  to  be  gloomy  and  sad 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around ; 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  ? 

19.  Oh,  but  you  regretted  the  robbery !  Yes,  regretted ! — you 
regretted  the  violence,  and  that  is  all  you  did. 

20.  Are  fleets  and  "armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and 
reconciliation?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be 
reconciled,  that  force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love  ? 


III.  SLUR. 

LUR  is  that  smooth,  gliding,  subdued  movement  of  the 
voice,  by  which  those  parts  of  a  sentence  of  less  com- 
parative importance  are  rendered  less  impressive  to  the  ear, 
and  emphatic  words  and  phrases  set  in  stronger  relief. 
2.  Emphatic  words,  or  the  words  that  express  the  lead- 
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ing  thoughts,  are  usually  pronounced  with  a  louder  and 
more  forcible  effort  of  the  voice,  and  are  often  prolonged. 
But  words  that  are  slurred  must  generally  be  read  in  a 
lower  and  less  forcible  tone  of  voice,  more  rapidly,  and  all 
pronounced  nearly  alike. 

3.  Slur  must  be  employed  in  cases  of  parenthesis,  contrast, 
repetition,  or  explanation,  where  the  phrase  or  sentence  is  of 
small  comparative  importance  ;  and  often  when  qualification 
of  time,  place,  or  manner  is  made. 

4.  The  parts  which  are  to  be  slurred  in  a  portion  of  the 
exercises  are  printed  in  Italic  letters.  Students  will  first 
read  the  parts  of  the  sentence  that  appear  in  Roman,  and 
then  the  whole  sentence,  passing  lightly  and  quickly  over 
what  was  first  omitted.  They  will  also  read  the  examples 
that  are  unmarked  in  like  manner. 

EXERCISES  IN  SLUR. 

1.  Dismiss,  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  angry  thoughts. 

2.  I  am  sure,  if  you  provide  for  your  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, that  God  will  bless  you. 

3.  The  general,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  lean- 
ing on  his  horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle. 

4.  The  rivulet  sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and,  tripping  o'er  its 
bed  of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks,  seems  with  con- 
tinuous laughter  to  rejoice  in  its  own  being. 

5.  The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks  at  the  twisted  brooks ; 
and,  feeling  the  cool  breath  of  each  little  pool,  breathes  a  bless- 
ing on  the  summer  rain. 

6.  Children  are  wading,  with  cheerful  cries, 

In  the  shoals  of  the  sparkling  brook ; 
Laughing  maidens,  with  soft,  young  eyes, 
Walk  or  sit  in  the  shady  nook. 

7.  The  calm  shade  shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet 
breeze,  that  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  balm  to 
thy  sick  heart. 

8.  Ingenious  boys,  tvho  are  idle,  think,  with  the  hare  in  the 
fable,  that,  running  with  8 NAIL 8  (so  they  count  the  rest  of 
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their  school-fellows),  they  shall  come  soon  enough  to  the  post; 
though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  their  starting. 

9.  Young  eyes,  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours, 

Now  point  the  rifle's  barrel ; 
And  hands,  then  stained  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

10.  No!  deae  AS  feeedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's  just  estima- 
tion prized  above  all  price,  I  would  much  rather  be  myself  the 
slave,  and  weae  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 

11.  The  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high, 

_  Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light. 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky 
Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

12.  If  there's  a  Power  above  us — and  that  there  is,  all  Nature 
cries  aloud  through  all  her  works — He  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
and  that  which  He  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

13.  Here  we  have  butter  pure  as  virgin  gold ; 
And  milk  from  cows  that  can  a  tail  unfold 

Wifh  bovine  pride ;  and  new-laid  eggs,  whose  praise 
Is  sung  by  pullets  with  their  morning  lays ; 
Trout  from  the  brook ;  good  water  from  the  well ; 
And  other  blessings  more  than  I  can  tell ! 

14.  Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendor  crowned  j 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round; 

Ye  lakes,  ivhose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine ! 

15.  The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

16.  I  said,  "Though  I  should  die,  I  know 
That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 

*In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow ; 
And  men,  through  novel  spheres  of  thought 
Still  moving  after  truth  long  sought, 
Will  learn  new  things  when  I  am  not." 
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IV.  MODULATION. 

MODULATION  is  the  act  of  varying  the  voice  in  read- 
ing and  speaking.    Its  general  divisions  are  Pitch, 
Force,  Quality,  and  Bate. 


L 

PITCH. 


PITCH 1  refers  to  the  key-note  of  the  voice — its  general 
degree  of  elevation  or  depression,  in  reading  and 
speaking.  "We  mark  three  general  distinctions  of  Pitch : 
High,  Moderate,  and  Low. 


2.  High  Pitch  is  that  which  is  heard  in  calling  to  a  per- 
son at  a  distance.  It  is  used  in  expressing  elevated  and 
joyous  feelings  and  strong  emotion  ;  as, 

1.  Go  ring  the  bells,  and  fire  the  guns, 
And  fling  the  starry  banners  out ; 
Shout  "  Freedom !"  till  your  lisping  ones 
Give  back  their  cradle  shout. 

1  Exercise  on  Pitch. — For  a  gen-  top  of  the  voice  shall  have  been 

eral  exercise  on  pitch,  select  a  sen-  reached,  when  the  exercise  may  be 

tence,  and  deliver  it  on  as  low  a  key  reversed.    So  valuable  is  this  exer- 

as  possible ;  then  repeat  it,  gradu-  cise,  that  it  should  be  repeated  as 

ally  elevating  the  pitch,  until  the  often  as  possible. 
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3.  Moderate  J*  it  eh  is  that  which  is  heard  in  common 
conversation  and  description,  and  in  moral  reflection,  or 
calm  reasoning  ;  as, 

1.  The  morning  itself,  few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know 
any  thing  about.  Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that  part  of  the 
day  that  comes  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  beef-steak,  or  a 
piece  of  toast. 

4.  Loiv  Pitch  is  that  which  is  heard  when  the  voice  falls 
below  the  common  speaking  key.  It  is  used  in  expressing 
reverence,  awe,  sublimity,  and  tender  emotions ;  as, 

1.  'Tis  midnight's  holy  hour,  and  silence  now 
Is  brooding,  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world.    Hark !  on  the  winds 
The  bells'  deep  tones  are  swelling ; — 'tis  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year. 

II. 

FORCE. 

FOECE 1  is  the  volume  or  loudness  of  voice,  used  on  the 
same  key  or  pitch,  when  reading  or  speaking.  There 
are  three  general  degrees  :  Loud,  Moderate,  and  Gentle. 


2.  Loud  Force  is  used  in  strong,  but  suppressed  pas- 
sions, and  in  emotions  of  sorrow,  grief,  respect,  veneration, 
dignity,  apathy,  and  contrition ;  as, 

1.  How  like  a  f  atoning  publican  he  looks ! 
I  hate  him,  for  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

1  Exercise  on  Force. — For  a  gen-  until  the  whole  power  of  the  voice  is 

eral  exercise  on  force,  select  a  sen-  brought  into  play.    Reverse  the  pro- 

tence,  and  deliver  it  on  a  given  key,  cess,  without  change  of  key,  ending 

with  voice  just  sufficient  to  be  heard;  with  a  whisper.    This  exercise  can 

then  gradually  increase  the  quantity,  not  be  too  frequently  repeated. 
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If  I  but  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  ivill  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

2.  Virtue  takes  place  of  all  things.  It  is  the  nobility  of 
angels  !   It  is  the  majesty  of  GOD  ! 

3.  Eoll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean — roll ! 

8.  Moderate  Force,  or  a  medium  degree  of  loudness,  is 
used  in  ordinary  assertion,  narration,  and  description ;  as, 

Kemember  this  saying,  "  The  good  paymaster  is  lord  of  an- 
other man's  purse."  He  that  is  known  to  pay  punctually  may, 
at  any  time,  raise  all  the  money  his  friends  can  spare. 

4.  Gentle  Force,  or  a  slight  degree  of  loudness,  is  used 
to  express  caution,  fear,  secrecy,  and  tender  emotions;  as, 

They  are  sleeping !    Who  are  sleeping  ? 

Pause  a  moment — softly  tread ; 
Anxious  friends  are  fondly  keeping 

Vigils  by  the  sleeper's  bed ! 
Other  hopes  have  all  forsaken ; 

One  remains — that  slumber  deep : 
Speak  not,  lest  the  slumberer  waken 

From  that  sweet,  that  saving  sleep. 

III. 
QUALITY. 

QUALITY  has  reference  to  the  kinds  of  tone  used  in 
reading  and  speaking.    They  are  the  Pure  Tone,  the 
Orotund,  the  Aspirated,  the  Guttural,  and  the  Trembling. 
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2.  The  Pure  Tone  is  a  clear,  smooth,  round,  flowing 
sound,  accompanied  with  moderate  pitch ;  and  is  used  to 
express  peace,  cheerfulness,  joy,  and  love  ;  as, 

Methinks  I  love  all  common  things — 
The  common  air,  the  common  flower ; 

The  dear,  kind,  common  thought,  that  springs 
From  hearts  that  have  no  other  dower, 
No  other  wealth,  no  other  power, 

Save  love ;  and  will  not  that  repay 

For  all  else  fortune  tears  away  ? 

3.  Hie  Orotund  is  the  pure  tone  deepened,  enlarged, 
and  intensified.  It  is  used  in  all  energetic  and  vehement 
forms  of  expression,  and  in  giving  utterance  to  grand  and 
sublime  emotions ;  as, 

1.  Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ; 
Steike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
STRIKE — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires , 

God — and  your  native  land! 

2.  "FORWARD,  THE  LlGHT  BRIGADE  ! 

Charge  por  the  guns  !"  he  said : 

Into  the  valley  of  Death  rode  the  six  hundred. 

4.  The  Aspirated  Tone  is  an  expulsion  of  the  breath 
more  or  less  strong, — the  words,  or  portions  of  them,  being 
spoken  in  a  whisper.  It  is  used  to  express  amazement, 
fear,  terror,  horror,  revenge,  and  remorse  ;  as, 

1.  How  ill  this  taper  burns ! 
Ha  !  who  comes  here  f 

Cold  drops  of  sweat  hang  on  my  trembling  flesh, 
My  blood  grows  chilly,  and  I  freeze  ivith  horror  ! 

2.  While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 

Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  "The  foe  !  they  come,  they  come!" 

5.  The  Guttural  is  a  deep  under-tone,  used  to  express 
hatred,  contempt,  and  loathing.  It  usually  occurs  on  the 
emphatic  words  ;  as, 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward! 
Thou  cold-blooded  slave  ! 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  ? 
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Doff  it,  for  shame,  and  hang 

A  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

6.  The  Tremulous  Tone,  or  tremor,  consists  of  a  tremu- 
lous iteration,  or  a  number  of  impulses  of  sound  of  the 
least  assignable  duration.  It  is  used  in  excessive  grief, 
pity,  plaintiveness,  and  tenderness ;  in  an  intense  degree  of 
suppressed  excitement,  or  satisfaction ;  and  when  the  voice 
is  enfeebled  by  age. 

The  tremulous  tone  should  not  be  applied  throughout  the 
whole  of  an  extended  passage,  but  only  on  selected  emphatic 
words,  as  otherwise  the  effect  would  be  monotonous.  In  the 
second  of  the  following  examples,  where  the  tremor  of  age  is 
supposed  to  be  joined  with  that  of  supplicating  distress,  the 
tremulous  tone  may  be  applied  to  every  accented  or  heavy  sylla- 
ble capable  of  prolongation,  which  is  the  case  with  all  except 
those  of  pity  and  shortest ;  but  even  these  may  receive  it  in  a 
limited  degree. 

1.  0  love,  remain  !   It  is  not  yet  near  day  ! 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pieiced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear, 
Nightly  she  sings  in  yon  pomegranate-tree. 
Relieve  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

2.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  divindled  to  the  shortest  span  : 
0  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

IV. 

RATE. 

EATE1  refers  to  movement  in  reading  and  speaking, 
and  is  Quick,  Moderate,  or  Slow. 


1  Exercise  on  Rate. — For  a  gen- 
eral exercise,  select  a  sentence,  and 
deliver  it  as  slowly  as  may  be  possible 
without  drawling.  Repeat  the  sen- 
tence with  a  slight  increase  of  rate, 
until  you  shall  have  reached  a  rapid- 
ity of  utterance  at  which  distinct  ar- 


ticulation ceases.  Having  done  this, 
reverse  the  process,  repeating  slower 
and  slower.  Thus  you  may  acquire 
the  ability  to  increase  and  diminish 
rate  at  pleasure,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  good 
reading  and  speaking. 
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2.  Quick  Rate  is  used  to  express  joy,  mirth,  confusion, 
violent  anger,  and  sudden  fear ;  as, 

1.  The  lake  has  burst !    The  lake  has  burst ! 

Down  through  the  chasms  the  wild  waves  flee : 
They  gallop  along  with  a  roaring  song, 
Away  to  the  eager  awaiting  sea ! 

2.  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car 
Went  pduring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

3.  Moderate  Rate  is  used  in  ordinary  assertion,  narra- 
tion, and  description ;  in  cheerfulness,  and  the  gentler  forms 
of  the  emotions  ;  as, 

When  the  sun  walks  upon  the  blue  sea-waters, 
Smiling  the  shadows  from  yon  purple  hills, 
We  pace  this  shore, — I  and  my  brother  here, 
Good  Gerald.    W^e  arise  with  the  shrill  lark, 
And  both  unbind  our  brows  from  sullen  dreams ; 
And  then  doth  my  dear  brother,  who  hath  worn 
His  cheek  all  pallid  with  perpetual  thought, 
Enrich  me  with  sweet  words. 

4.  Slow  Rate  is  used  to  express  grandeur,  vastness, 
pathos,  solemnity,  adoration,  horror,  and  consternation  :  as, 

1.  0  thou  Eternal  One !  whose  presence  bright 

All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide ; 
Unchanged  through  time's  all-deVastating  flight; 
Thou  only  God !    There  is  no  God  beside ! 

2.  The  curfew  tolls — the  knell  of  parting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 


MONOTONE. 
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V.  MONOTONE. 

MONOTONE  consists  of  a  degree  of  sameness  of  sound, 
or  tone,  in  a  number  of  successive  words  or  syllables. 

2.  It  is  very  seldom  the  case  that  a  perfect  sameness  is  to 
be  observed  in  reading  any  passage  or  sentence.  But  very 
little  variety  of  tone  is  to  be  used  in  reading  either  prose 
or  verse  which  contains  elevated  descriptions,  or  emotions 
of  solemnity,  sublimity,  or  reverence. 

3.  The  monotone  usually  requires  a  low  tone  of  the  voice, 
loud  or  prolonged  force,  and  a  slow  rate  of  utterance.  It 
is  this  tone  only,  that  can  present  the  conditions  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  ghostly. 

4.  The  sign  of  monotone  is  a  horizontal  or  even  line  over 
the  words  to  be  spoken  evenly,  or  without  inflection ;  as, 

I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God !    Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker ! 

EXERCISES  IN  MONOTONE. 

1.  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, Thou  art  God. 

2.  Man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away:  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and 
the  flood  (iecayeth  and  drieth  up,  so  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth 
not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be 
raised  out  of  their  sl&ep. 

3.  The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself — 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant,  faded — 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

4.  .      I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes",  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  °.nd  purged  away. 
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VI.  PERSONATION. 

PEESONATION  ( consists   of  those   modulations,  or 
changes)  of  the  voice,  necessary  to  represent  two  or 
more  persons  as  speaking. 

2.  This  principle  of  expression,  upon  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  which  much  of  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  delivery 
depends,  is  employed  in  reading  dialogues  and  other  pieces 
of  a  conversational  nature. 

3.  The  student  should  exercise  his  discrimination  and 
ingenuity  in  studying  the  character  of  persons  to  be  repre- 
sented,— fully  informing  himself  with  regard  to  their  tem- 
perament and  peculiarities,  as  well  as  their  condition  and 
feelings  at  the  time, — and  so  modulate  his  voice  as  best  to 
personate  them. 

EXERCISE  IN  PERSONATION. 
He.  Dost  thou  love  wandering  ?    Whither  wouldst  thou  go  ? 
Dream'st  thou,  sweet  daughter,  of  a  land  more  fair  ? 
Dost  thou  not  love  these  aye-blue  streams  that  flow  ? 
These  spicy  forests  ?  and  this  golden  air  ? 

She.  Oh,  yes,  I  love  the  woods,  and  streams,  so  gay ; 
And  more  than  all,  0  father,  I  love  thee ; 
Yet  would  I  fain  be  wandering — far  away, 

Where  such  things  never  were,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

He.  Speak,  mine  own  daughter  with  the  sun-bright  locks  I 
To  what  pale,  banished  region  wouldst  thou  roam  ? 
She.  0  father,  let  us  find  our  frozen  rocks ! 

Let's  seek  that  country  of  all  countries — Home  ! 

He.  Seest  thou  these  orange  flowers  ?  this  palm  that  rears 

Its  head  up  toward  heaven's  blue  and  cloudless  dome  ? 
She.  I  dream,  I  dream ;  mine  eyes  are  hid  in  tears ; 

My  heart  is  wandering  round  our  ancient  home. 

He.  Why,  then,  we'll  go.    Farewell,  ye  tender  skies, 

Who  sheltered  us,  when  we  were  forced  to  roam ! 

She.  On,  on !    Let's  pass  the  swallow  as  he  flies ! 

Farewell,  kind  land !    Now,  father,  now — for  Home  ! 


PA  USES. 
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VII.  PAUSES, 
i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

PAUSES  are  suspensions  of  the  voice  in  reading  and 
speaking,  used  to  mark  expectation  and  uncertainty, 
and  to  give  effect  to  expression. 

2.  Pauses  are  often  more  eloquent  than  words.  They 
differ  greatly  in  their  frequency  and  their  length.  In  lively 
conversation  and  rapid  argument,  they  are  comparatively 
few  and  short.  In  serious,  dignified,  and  pathetic  speak- 
ing, they  are  far  more  numerous,  and  more  prolonged. 

3.  The  pause  is  marked  thus  in  the  following  illustra- 
tions and  exercises. 

II. 

RULES  FOR  PAUSES. 

THE  subject  of  A  sentence,  or  that  of  which  something 
is  declared,  when  either  emphatic  or  compound,  requires 
a  pause  after  it ;  as, 

The  cause  <-i  will  raise  up  armies.  Sincerity  and  truth  h  form 
the  basis  of  every  virtue. 

2.  Two  nouns  in  the  same  case,  without  a  connecting 
word,  require  a  pause  between  them  ;  as, 

I  admire  Webster  ^  the  orator. 

3.  Adjectives  that  folloiv  the  words  they  qualify  or  limit 
require  pauses  immediately  before  them  ;  as, 

He  had  a  mind    deep  ^  active  **i  well  stored  with  knowledge. 

4.  Bat,  hence,  and  other  words  that  mark  a  sudden 
change,  when  they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
require  a  pause  after  them  ;  as, 

But  w|  these  joys  are  his.  Hence  wt  Solomon  calls  the  fear  oi 
the  Lord    the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

5.  In  cases  of  Ellipsis,  a  pause  is  required  where  one  or 
more  words  are  omitted  ;  as, 

He  thanked  Mary  many  times  Kate  but  once.  Call  this 
man  friend,  that  ~i  brother. 
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6.  A  slurred  passage  requires  a  pause  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  it ;  as, 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking-bird  t  though  none  of  the 
homeliest    has  nothing  bright  or  showy  in  it. 

These  rules,  though  important,  if  properly  applied,  are 
by  no  means  complete ;  nor  can  any  be  invented  which 
shall  meet  all  the  cases  that  arise  in  the  complicated  rela- 
tions of  thought. 

A  good  reader  or  speaker  pauses,  on  an  average,  at  every 
fifth  or  sixth  word,  and  in  many  cases  much  more  fre- 
quently. In  doing  this,  he  will  often  use  what  may  be 
called  suspensive  quantity. 

III. 

SUSPENSIVE  QUANTITY. 

SUSPENSIVE  QUANTITY  means  prolonging  the  end 
of  a  word,  without  an  actual  pause  ;  and  thus  suspend- 
ing, without  wholly  interrupting,  the  progress  of  sound. 

2.  The  prolongation  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  or  sus 
pensive  quantity,  is  indicated  thus  ,  in  the  following  exam- 
ples.   It  is  used  chiefly  for  three  purposes  : 

1st.  To  prevent  too  frequent  a  recurrence  of  pauses ;  as, 
Her  lover~sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 

Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows- flee — she  checks  their  base  career; 
The  foe'retires — she  heads  the  rallying  host. 
2d.  To  produce  a  slighter  disjunction  than  would  be  made 
by  a  pause  ;  and  thus  at  once  to  separate  and  unite  :  as, 
Would  you  kill- your  friend  and  benefactor  ? 
3d.  To  break  up  the  current  of  sound  into  small  portions, 
which  can  be  easily  managed  by  the  speaker,  without  the 
abruptness  which  would  result  from  pausing  whenever  this 
relief  was  needed  ;  and  to  give  ease  in  speaking  ;  as, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes- in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
Geneeal  Kule. — When  a  preposition  is  followed  by  as 
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many  as  three  or  four  words  which  depend  upon  it,  the 
word  preceding  the  preposition  will  either  have  suspensive 
quantity,  or  else  a  pause  ;  as, 

He  is  the  pride~of  the  whole  country. 

Kequire  students  to  tell  which  of  the  preceding  rules  or 
principles  is  illustrated  by  the  following  exercises — both 
those  that  are  marked  and  those  that  are  unmarked. 

EXERCISES  IN  PAUSES. 

1.  All  promise  ^  is  poor  dilatory  man. 

2.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

3.  Weeping  ~i  may  endure  for  a  night  i~ibut  joy  ^  cometh  in 
the  morning. 

4.  Paul  ~i  the  Apostle  *i  wrote  to  Timothy. 

5.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  was  king  of  Israel. 

6.  He  was  a  friend  <*\  gentle  ~i  generous  m  good-humored  <h  af- 
fectionate. 

7.  You  see  a  gentleman,  polished,  easy,  quiet,  witty,  and, 
socially,  your  equal. 

8.  Husbands  and  fathers  m  think  of  their  wives  and  children. 

9.  But  ~i  I  shall  say  no  more  «^  pity  and  charity  being  dead  ^  to 
a  heart  of  stone. 

10.  The  night  wind  with  a  desolate  moan  swept  by. 

11.  Here  come  men  ^  women  <i  children. 

12.  It  matters  very  little  **i  what  immediate- spot  ~\  may  have 
been  the  birth-place- of  such  a  man  as  Washington.  No  peo- 
ple^ can  claim -i*-! no  country  ~i  can  appropriate  him.  The 
boon- of  Providence  to  the  human  race  *i  his  fame  <~\  is  eter- 
nity <*i<i  and  his  dwelling-place-creation. 
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age  or  age,  at  or  at,  art,  all,  bare,  ask ;  we  or  we,  end  or 
end,  her;  ice  or  Tee,  in  or  in,  fly,  hymn  ;  old  cr  old,  on  or 
on,  do ;  mute  or  mute,  up  or  up,  full ;  c  as  k ;  g  as  j ;  ri  as 
ng;  sasz;  this ;  azure;  real  (not  rel) ;  oVershoot' ;  badness 
(not  mss) ;  aged  (not  a/7/). 


fci  ^  ^ 


EM 


I    1  1 

O  ^  cm 
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-•1 


fa  ^ 

6.  a 
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m  8  m  3  a  fi 


o 
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EH 

P 
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WEBSTER'S  AND  WATSON'S 

MARKED  VOWELS. 


WATSON.  Catch-words.  WEBSTER. 
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6 
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on 
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on 
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6 

dp 

or 

GO 

9, 
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or 

u 

or 

u 
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or 
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u 

u. 

or 

2 

u 

up 

or 

Up 

u 

or 

6 

u 

full 

or 

fan 

9, 

or 
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1  Diacritical  Marlts  in  Pronun- 
ciation should  be  simple,  specific,  and 
of  general  recognition,  which  is  true  of 
only  the  long  and  the  short  vowels  of 
the  dictionaries.  Figured  vowels  con- 
flict with  nothing,  may  readily  be  sub- 


stituted for  any  other  system  of  marks, 
and  are  most  convenient  for  class  use. 
The  above  are  all  of  Webster's  and 
Watson's  marked  vowels.  Oi  is  not 
marked,  as  it  merely  represents  a  in  all 
immediately  followed  by  i  in  pin. 


PART  II. 
SELECT  READINGS. 


SECTION  I. 
i. 

1.  CHARLES  BENTHAM. 

AN  active,  clever1  lad  in  the2  country  never  need  feel  dull — 
never  experience3  that  miserable  sensation4  of  wanting 
something  to  do.  If  he  has  a5  turn  for  mechanical6  inventions7 
and  labors,  this  becomes  a  vast8  and  inexhaustible9  source  of 
pleasure,  and  causes  him  to  lay  up  a  good  deal  of  really  valuable 
knowledge. 

2.  The  simple  and  patriarchal1 0  state  of  society,  in  old-fashioned 
villages  and  small  towns,  allows  him  to  go  and  see  all  that 
is  going  on.  He  watches  the  different  artisans11  at  their  labors, 
and  makes  friends  among  them ;  so  that  he  can  go  and  ham- 
mer and  saw  and  file  to  his  heart's  content. 

3.  It  is  true,  that  more  and  higher  kinds  of  mechanical  opera- 
tions may  be  seen  in  large  towns  and  cities ;  but  then  a  boy  has 
rarely  the  same  easy  access12  to  them,  nor  can  he  be  suffered 
to  go  among  the  workman  with  the  same  confidence  that  he 


1  Clev'  er,  having  talent,  smart- 
ness, or  skill ;  good-natured. 

2  The  (fhu),  see  Rule  3,  p.  25. 

3  Ex  pe'  ri  ence,  become  practi- 
cally acquainted  with ;  prove  by  use 
or  trial. 

4  Sen  sar  tion,  feeling  awakened 
by  whatever  affects  an  organ  of  sense. 

5  A  (a),  see  Rule  2,  p.  26. 

6  Me  chan'  ic  al,  pertaining  to 
machinery,  or  the  laws  of  motion. 

7  In  ven'  tion,  the  act  of  finding 
out ;  contrivance  of  something  new. 


8  Vast  (vast),  very  great  in  number 
or  extent. 

9  Inexhaustible  (inx  egz  hast'i  bl), 
that  can  not  be  emptied,  wasted,  or 
spent ;  unfailing. 

10  PaN  tri  arcb/  al,  belonging  or 
relating  to  a  patriarch,  or  the  father  « 
and  ruler  of  a  family. 

11  Ar'  ti  san,  one  trained  to  hand 
skill  in  some  mechanical  art  or  trade ; 
a  mechanic. 

12  Ac  cess',  a  near  approach  or 
coming  to ;  admission. 
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will  be  welcome,  and  that  he  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  evil 
communication. 

J/..  Charles  Bentham,  a  young  relative  of  mine,  was1  the  most 
perfect  example  of  what  enjoyment  and  advantage  a  boy  may 
derive  from  mechanical  amusements  that  I  ever  knew.  He  was 
a  fine,  active  lad,  of  a  frank  and  intelligent  disposition,  that 
made  him  a  universal  favorite.  He  was  quite  at  home  in  the 
yards  and  shops  of  rope-makers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  watch- 
makers, turners,  and  I  know  not  how  many  trades  besides. 

5.  When  he  was  a  little  lad  of  not  more  than  four  years  old, 
he  used  to  sit  on  the  hearth-rug2  of  an  evening,  or  of  a  winter's 
day,  cutting  little  logs  of  wood  with  his  knife  into  wind-mills, 
boats,  and  ships.  The  boats  and  ships  that  he  made  from  that 
time  till  he  was  grown  quite  a  youth8 — some  of  which  still 
remain — were  acknowledged  by  evSry  one  to  be  ad'mirable.4 

6.  Some  were  made  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  real  ship,  from 
pictures  of  them ;  and,  though  not  so  correct  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  were  very  surprising.  When  he  had  actually 
seen  ships,  and  become  familiar  with  all  the  parts  of  them,  he 
constructed  some  which  were  more  correct,  even  to  the  smallest 
piece  of  rope,  so  that  the  most  experienced  seaman  could  not 
detect  a  single  error.  One  of  these  ships  we  have  now  in  our 
possession — a  very  beautiful  thing. 

7.  But  ships  were  only  one  kind  of  his  mechanical  produc- 
tions. Whatever  he  wanted  for  his  own  amusements,  he  made 
with  the  utmost  ease.  His  fishing-rods  were  of  his  own  making, 
even  to  the  iron  ferrules  (fer'rilz) ;  his  lines  were  of  his  own 
making  too.  Having  got  some  silk  from  his  mother,  he  ran  off 
to  the  rope-yard,  and  soon  came  back  with  beautiful  lines  of  his 
own  twisting. 

8.  He  made  his  own  little  wheel-barrows,  garden-rake,  and 
other  tools.  At  the  joiner's,  he  made  all  kinds  of  little  boxes 
for  his  mother  and  sisters ;  at  the  shoe-maker's,  he  learned  to 
make  shoes ;  at  the  watch-maker's,  he  learned  to  make  an  actual 
clock  of  wood ;  and  then,  fro*n  a  drawing  in  an  encyclopedia,5 

1  Was  (woz).  wonder  joined  with  affection  or  agree- 

2  Hearth-rug  (harth'  rug).  able  feelings. 

s  Youth  (y&th).  5  En  cy^  clo  pe'  di  a,  a  book  in 

4  Ad'  mi  ra  ble,  worthy  to  be  ad-  which  all  branches  of  science  or  art 

mired ;  having  qualities  to  awaken  are  explained  separately. 
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proceeded  to  construct,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  a  peram'bu- 
lator— an  instrument  to  measure  distances. 

9.  When  he  was  (woz)  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him ;  and  then  he  had  his  own  little 
shop  over  the  stable,  with  his  turning-lathe  and  tools  of  all  sorts ; 
and  he  never  was  so  happy  as  when  he  found  out  that  he  could 
make  anything  for  you.  A  screw  nut-crack,  a  wafer-seal,  tobacco- 
stopper,  a  snuff-box,  a  set  of  nine-pins,  anything,  he  was  ready 
to  make  for  his  different  acquaintances. 

10.  Going  on  a  visit  to  a  relative  of  his,  who  was  a  large 
farmer,  he  set  to  work  and  mended  up  rakes,  forks,  flails,  gates, 
posts,  rails,  the  paling  of  the  garden — every  thing,  in  fact,  that 
needed  mending.  If  a  lock  was  out  of  order,  he  soon  had  it  off 
and  put  to  rights ;  in  short,  there  was  no  mechanical  job  that 
he  was  not  master  of,  and  could  not  quickly  accomplish,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  family.  Had  he .  been  thrown,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,1  on  an  uninhabited  island,  he  would  have 
speedily  out-Crusoed  Crusoe,  and  secured  for  himself  domestic 
comforts,  and  protection  from  the  elements. 

11.  To  such  a  lad  as  this,  it  is  astonishing  how  all  odds  and 
ends  of  things  become  treasures.  Nothing2  is  lost ;  bits  of  wood, 
scraps  of  leather,  tin,  iron,  old  nails,  screws,  etc.,  are  hoarded 
up,  and  turn,  in  his  hands,  into  things  of  account.  This  fine 
lad  had  a  box  full  of  old  watch-springs,  bits  of  chain,  hooks, 
buttons,  wires — anything  and  everything — which  were  of  essen- 
tial3 use  at  the  right  season. 

II. 

2.  WILLIAM  WOBLEY. 

ILLIAM  WORLEY,  the  m5st  useful  and  agreeable  old 
man  in  our  village,  was  a  never-failing  resource4  when 
I  wanted  something  to  do,  and  somebody  to  help  and  amuse 


1  Robinson  Crusoe  (kr6r  so),  the 
hero  of  De  Foe's  great  novel,  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  who  lives  alone  for 
many  years  on  an  uninhabited  island 
of  the  tropics,  and  who  makes  his 
life  less  lonely  by  the  great  number 
of  his  contrivances. 

8  Nothing  (nuth'  ing),  no  thing. 


3  Es  sen'  tial,  important  in  the 
highest  degree ;  being  of  that  which 
makes  an  object,  or  class  of  objects, 
what  they  are. 

4  Re  source',  that  from  which 
anything  springs  forth  ;  hence,  that 
to  which  one  resorts,  or  on  which 
one  depends  for  supply  or  support. 
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me.  Where  lie  came  from,  I  can't1  tell ;  for  he  was  not  a  native 
of  the  place,  though  he  had  been2  in  it  more  years  than  I 
had  lived. 

2.  He  was  a  little  man,  with  remarkably  white  hair  and  pink 
complexion ;  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  waistcoat ;  a  hat  of  a 
broadish  rim  that  regularly  took  a  turn  up  behind.  He  invaria- 
bly wore  white  lambs'-wool  stockings  and  buckled  shoes,  and 
walked  with  a  cane.  It  was  evident  that  the  old  man  was  not  a 
worker — Sundays  and  week-days,  he  was  always  dressed  the  same. 

3.  He  lived  in  a  small  cottage  in  a  retired  garden ;  and  his 
Wife  was  employed  in  nursing,  so  that  he  generally  had  the 
place  all  to  himself,  and  was  as  glad  of  a  companion  as  I  was. 
He  was  a  florist  ;3  his  garden  displayed  showy  beds  of  the  most 
splendid  auriculas,4  tulips,  and  polyanthuses  ;5  and  it  was  a 
great  delight  to  me  to  help  him  to  weed  his  beds  of  a  pleasant 
sunny  morning,  to  arrange  his  glasses,  and  to  listen  to  him 
while  he  praised  his  favorite  flowers.  I  verily  believe  that  no 
such  flowers  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

4-  But  the  place  into  which  I  should  have  desired  to  pene- 
trate more  than  all  was  his  bedroom.  This  seemed  to  be  a  per- 
fect treasury  of  all  sorts  of  good  and  curious  things.  Nuts 
and  apples,  walnuts,  stuffed  birds,  walking-sticks,  fishing-rods, 
flower-seeds  of  curious  sorts,  and  various  other  desirable  things 
from  time  to  time  came  forth  from  thence  in  a  manner  which 
only  made  me  desire  to  see  how  many  others  were  left  behind. 
But  into  that  sanctum  honest  William  never  took  anybody. 

5.  If  my  father  wanted  a  walking-stick,  he  had  only  to  give 
the  slightest  hint  to  William,  and  presently  he  would  be  seen 
coming  in  with  one,  varnished  as  bright  as  the  flower  of  the 
meadow  crowfoot.  Indeed,  his  chief  delights  were  to  wander 
through  the  wood  with  his  eyes  on  the  watch  for  good  sticks,  or 
for  curious  birds,  or  to  saunter  along  the  meadows  by  the 
stream — angling  and  gossiping  in  a  quiet  way  to  some  village 
listener,  like  myself,  about  a  hundred  country  things. 

6.  People  called  him  an  idle  man,  because  he  never  was  at 

1  Can't  (kant),  can  not.  called  also,  from  the  shape  of  its 

2  Been  (bin).  leaves,  bear's-ear. 

3  Flo'rist,  one  skilled  in  the  cul-  5  PbT  y  an'  thus,  a  kind  of  flower- 
tivation  or  care  of  flowers.  ing  plant  whose  flower-stalks  pro- 

4  A  u  ric'  u.  la,  a  kind  of  primrose,  duce  flowers  in  clusters. 
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work  on  anything  that  brought  him  in  a  penny.  But  he  had 
no  family  to  provide  for,  and  his  wife  got  enough,  and  they 
might  have  something  besides,  for  aught  I  know;  and  why 
should  he  work  for  what  he  did  not  want  ?  In  my  eyes  he 
seemed,  and  seems  still,  one  of  the  wisest  sort  of  men. 


7.  He  passed  his  time  in  innocent  and  agreeable  occupations. 
His  flowers,  and  his  bees,  and  his  birds — for  he  had  always  two 
or  three  that  used  to  hang  by  the  side  of  his  cottage  on  fine 
days,  and  sing  with  all  their  might — were  his  constant  delight. 
He  knew  where,  a  fish  was  to  be  caught,  or  rare  bird  to  be  seen ; 
and  if  you  wanted  a  fishing-rod  or  a  stick,  he  was  happier  to 
give  it  than  you  were  to  receive  it. 

8.  There  were  a  hundred  little  things  that  he  was  ever  and 
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anon1  manufacturing,  and  giving  to  just  the  people  that  they 
would  most  please.  A  screw  nut-cracker — was  it  not  the  very 
thing  to  delight  a  lad  like  me  ?  A  bone  apple-scoop — why,  it 
was  a  treasure  to  some  old  person.  A  mouse-trap,  or  a  mole-trap, 
or  a  fly-cage — he  was  the  man  that  came  quietly  walking  in 
with  it  just  as  you  were  lamenting  the  want  of  it.  Nay,  he  was 
the  man  to  set  them,  and  come  regularly  to  look  after  them,  till 
Lhey  had  done  what  they  were  wished  to  do. 

9.  If  you  wanted  a  person  to  carry  a  message,  or  go  on  some 
important  little  matter  to  the  next  village,  you  thought  directly 
of  William  Worley,  and  he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  way,  and  ready 
to  take  his  stick  and  be  off  about  it  as  seriously  and  earnestly  as 
if  he  were  to  have  ample  reward  for  it.  And  ample  reward  he 
had — the  belief  that  he  was  of  service  to  his  neighbors.  Honest 
old  William !  he  was  one  of  a  simple  and  true-hearted  generation,2 
and  of  that  generation  himself  the  simplest  and  truest.  Peace 
to  his  memory ! 


-1YJL  the  habits  of  the  Japanese5  and  Chinese6  to  those  of 
Western  nations.  They  mount  their  horses  on  the  opposite 
side ;  their  carpenters  plane  toward  the  person  instead  of  from 
it ;  the  men  fly  kites  and  spin  tops,  while  the  boys  look  on ; 
their  books  read  from  top  to  bottom,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  of  all 
the  odd  practices  thus  indulged  in,  the  one  most  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  is  the  practice  of  kite-flying  by  grown-up  men. 

2.  In  China,  people  say,  and  there  is  some  truth 7  in  it,  that 
the  swaddled 8  babe  appears  almost  as  solemn  and  as  staid 9  as  a 
mandarin,10  and  that  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  child 

1  A  non',  quickly  ;  in  a  short  time.  6  Chi  nese',  the  natives,  or  lan- 

2  GenN  er  a'  tion,  mass  of  people  guage,  of  China, 
living  at  the  same  time  ;  an  age.  1  Truth  (tr6th). 

3  Laughable  (laf '  a  bl).  8  Swad'  died,  bound  tightly  with 

4  Con'  trast,  opposition  of  things  a  bandage  or  clothes. 

or  qualities.  9  Staid,  sober  ;  grave  ;  steady. 

6  Jap^  a  nese',  the  people  of  Japan,  10  Mandarin  (man'1'  da  ren'),  a  Chi- 
or  their  language.  nese  officer,  either  civil  or  military. 
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contrasts 4  presented  in  many  of 
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is  father  of  the  man.  The  mandarin  looks  like  a  giant  child, 
the  child  a  dwarf  mandarin.  The  sobriety 1  of  age  is  combined 
with  the  plastic2  nature  of  youth,  and  the  amusements  of  the 
little  child  are  shared  by  the  father,  the  grandfather,  and  the 
great-grandfather— all  are  kite-flyers.  This  may  be  still  better 
understood,  when  it  is  explained  that  the  kites  of  China  and 
Japan  are  not  the  simple  articles  we  usually  know  by  that  name, 
but  are  toys  that  vary  greatly  in  sort,  size,  and  shape,  and  are 
often  high  in  price. 

3.  Let  us  transport  the  reader  to  the  suburbs 3  of  some  Chinese 
city,  where  a  whole  group  of  boys  are  gathered  together  to  see 
the  wonders  worked  by  their  elders  in  the  kite-flying  art. 
There  is  a  whiz,  a  buzz,  a  whirring  music  in  the  air ;  all  sorts 
of  grotesque 1  objects  are  floating  about,  rising  and  falling  and 
dancing  to  and  fro ;  there  are  broad-winged  birds,  and  many- 
colored  dragons,  lizards,  bees,  and  butterflies,  and  painted  cir- 
cles and  squares,  and  radiated 5  suns  and  moons  and  stars. 

Jf.  Most  of  the  kites  have  pendent 6  tails,  and  strings  in  their 
centers,  the  linking  line  which  connects  these  aerial  monsters 
with  the  earth.  Up  these  strings  you  see  messengers  ascending, 
and  very  pretty  and  clever  ones  they  are  too.  The  butterfly 
messenger,  which  is  about  the  best,  is  so  made  that  it  flutters 
open-winged  right  up  to  the  kite,  whence  it  instantly  and 
quickly  descends,  having  been  collapsed7  and  closed,  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  kite,  by  means  of  a  little  spring  which  forms 
part  of  its  mec7ianism.8 

5.  The  form  of  the  ancient 9  French  kite  was  probably  that 
of  a  beast,  and  not  of  a  bird,  as  they  call  it  a  cerf-volant,  a  flying 
stag.    The  English  kite  took  its  name,  no  doubt,  from  the  bird, 


1  So^  bri'  e  ty,  the  habit  of  sober- 
ness or  temperance,  as  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  ;  calmness. 

2  Plas'  tic,  having  power  to  give 
fashion  or  form  to  a  mass  of  matter  ; 
capable  of  being  molded  or  formed. 

3  Sub'urbs,  places  near  to  a  city 
or  large  town. 

4  Grotesque  (gro  tesk'),  like  the 
figures  found  in  grottoes  or  caves ; 
wildly  formed  ;  droll ;  laughable. 

6  Ra'  di  £p  ted,  formed  of  rays  of 


light  diverging  or  passing  out  from 
a  center. 

6  Pend'  ent,  supported  from  above  : 
suspended ;  hanging. 

7  Col  lapsed',  closed  by  falling  or 
sinking  together. 

8  Mechanism  (mek'  an  izm),  the 
parts,  taken  together,  by  the  action 
of  which  a  machine  produces  its 
effects. 

9  Ancient  (an'  shent),  old  ;  that 
happened  or  lived  many  years  ago. 
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of  which  its  first  form  was  a  rude  imitation ;  but  the  Chinese 
names  are  very  numerous :  fung-tsang,  the  wind-guitar ;  clii-yan, 
paper-hawk ;  kwin-chi,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  English 
kite,  bird  and  toy ;  and  all  sorts  of  fanciful  and  poetical  titles. 

6.  To  describe  all  kinds  of  kites  to  be  seen  in  China  would  be 
to  undertake  too  much;  so  we  will  only  venture  to  speak  of  a  sort 
very  common  among  the  Chinese,  and  particularly  effective  in 
appearance— namely,  the  bird  kite.  The  hawk,  or  common  kite, 
is  \ke  bird  usually  represented ;  and  to  make  this  they  cut  a 
piece  of  paper  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  natural  bird 
when  on  the  wing:  this  they  paint  the  natural  color  and 
stretch  on  ribs  of  bamboo  arranged  very  much  in  the  shape  of 
the  old  English  cross-bow  when  strung,  leaving  the  parts  which 
represent  the  ends  of  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  unbound  by 
twine,  so  as  to  shiver  in  the  wind. 

7.  Thus  constructed,  the  kite  rises  with  great  ease,  and  flies 
with  wonderful  grace  of  motion,  imitating  the  real  bird  to  a 
nicety  by  now  and  then  taking  a  long  swoop,  then  soaring  again, 
and  then  poising  itself  with  a  flutter  before  repeating  the  proc- 
ess. At  times,  a  number  of  these  kites  are  flown  at  once  by 
attaching  them  at  different  intervals  to  the  string  of  some 
larger  kite,  and  the  effect  is  thereby  much  increased ;  for  the 
real  kites  are  in  the  habit  of  sailing  in  a  flock  together  as  they 
circle  over  their  prey. 

8.  What  man  among  ourselves  but  has  had  his  eyes  attracted 
upward,  and  more  or  less  of  his  interest  engaged,  by  seeing  a 
fire-balloon  sailing  in  mid-air,  or  a  sky-rocket  bursting  in  the 
sky ;  or,  indeed,  anything  out  of  the  common  happening  over- 
head ?  And  is  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  to  be  laughed  at,  if  he 
relishes  the  still  stranger  sight  of  a  couple  of  fantastically1- 
dressed  friends  walking  arm-in-arm  in  the  clouds  with  an  um- 
brella over  their  heads ;  a  hideous 4  ogre 3  face,  roaring  as  it  sails 
along ;  a  pretty 4  but  immense  butterfly  flapping  its  wings  like 
its  living  model;  birds  flying  about  so  life-like  that  one  can 

1  Fan  tas'  tic  al  ly,  fancifully  ;  3  Ogre  (6'  ger),  a  monster,  or  fright- 
whimsically  ;  wildly.  ful  giant  of  fairy  tales,  who  lived  on 

2  Hid'  e  ous,  frightful  or  offensive    human  beings. 

to  the  eye  or  the  ear;  dreadful  to  4  Pretty  (prif  ti),  pleasing  by  deli- 
behold,  cacy,  grace,  or  neatness. 
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hardly  believe  them  to  be  made  of  paper ;  a  huge  dragon  or  cen- 
tiped,1  which,  with  its  scaly  joints  stretching  out  some  sixty  to 
a  hundred  feet  in  length,  its  thousand  legs,  and  slow,  undulating 
motion,  looks  marvelously  like  a  giant  specimen  of  that  horri- 
ble creature  creeping  down  upon  one  out  of  the  clouds, — and 
many  other  curious  things  that  an  American  would  scarcely 
dream  of? 

9.  Yet  sights  such  as  these  may  be  seen  in  Japanese  and 
Chinese  cities  at  any  time  during  the  kite-flying  season ;  and, 
while  they  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  observant 2 
stranger,  in  common  with  many  other  novelties  he  sees  about 
him,  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  old  men  and  adults3  of 
those  countries  have,  at  any  rate,  some  excuse  for  the  frivolity 4 
they  are  accused  of. 

10.  The  ability  to  make  such  extraordinary 5  kites  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  toughness,  tenuity,6  and  flexibility 7  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  paper,  and  the  abundant  material  for  ribs  and 
frames  afforded  by  the  bamboo, — a  plant  which  has  not  its  equal 
for  the  lightness,  strength,  flexibility,  and  elasticity8  of  its 
fibrous9  wood. 

11.  With  these  simple  materials,  and  with  the  wonderful  neat- 
ness and  ingenuity 10  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  famous  for, 
it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  and  easily  they  construct  the  odd 
and  complicated 1 1  figures  which  they  fly  as  kites. 


1  Cenr  ti  ped,  a  kind  of  many- 
jointed,  worm-shaped,  land  animal, 
wingless,  having  many  feet,  and 
powerful  biting  fangs. 

2  Ob  serv'  ant,  taking  notice ;  care- 
fully attentive ;  obedient. 

3  A  dulf,  a  person  or  thing  grown 
to  full  size  or  strength. 

4  Fri  vol'  i  ty,  fondness  for  vain 
or  foolish  pursuits  ;  triflingness. 

5  Extraordinary  (eks  trar'  di  na- 
n),  out  of  the  common  course  ;  more 
than  common. 

6  Te  nil'  i  ty,  rareness,  or  thin- 
ness ;  slenderness. 


7  FlexN  i  bir  i  ty,  the  quality  of 
being  flexible,  or  capable  of  being 
bent  or  twisted  without  breaking ; 
pliancy. 

8  E  las  tic'  i  ty,  ability  of  a  thing 
to  return  to  its  former  shape  when 
compressed  or  expanded. 

Fl'  brous,  containing,  or  consist- 
ing of,  fibers,  or  the  thread-like  por- 
tions of  plants  or  muscles. 

10  Inr  ge  nu'  i  ty,  the  quality  or 
power  of  ready  invention  ;  skill. 

11  Com'  pli  cat  ed,  folded  or 
twisted  together ;  containing  many 
parts ;  not  simple. 
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SECTION  II 
i. 

4.  THE  SPRING. 

THE  wind  blows  in  the  sweet  rose-tree'. 
The  cow  lows  on  the  fragrant 1  lea ; 2 
The  streamlet 3  flows  all  bright  and  free : 
'Tis  not  for  me — 'tis  not  for  thee ; 
JTis  not  for  any  one,  I  trow : 1 
The  gentle  wind  bloweth, 
The  happy  cow  loweth, 
The  merry  stream  floweth 
For  all  below. 

0  the  Spring,  the  bountiful 6  Spring ! 
She  shineth  and  smileth  on  every  thing. 

2.  Whence  come  the  sheep  ? 
From  the  rich  man's  moor.6 
Where  cometh  sleep  ? 
To  the  bed  that's  poor. 
Peasants  must  weep, 
And  kings  endure : 
That  is  a  fate  that  none 7  can  cure. 
Yet  Spring  doth8  all  she  can,  I  trow: 
She  brings  the  bright  hours, 
She  weaves  the  sweet  flowers ; 
She  decketh  her  bowers  for  all  below. 
0  the  Spring,  the  bountiful  Spring ! 
She  shineth  and  smileth  on  every  thing. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter.9 


1  Fra'  grant,  sweet  of  smell. 

2  Lea,  sward-land  or  a  meadow. 

3  Stream'  let,  a  small  stream ;  a 
rivulet ;  a  rill. 

4  Trow,  suppose  or  think  ;  believe. 
6  Boun'  ti  fill,  generous  ;  free  in 

giving. 

6  Moor,  a  large  waste  covered  with, 
heath,  and  having  a  poor,  light  soil, 
but  sometimes  marshy. 


7  None  (nun),  not  one. 

8  Doth  (duth). 

8  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  better  known  by  his  as- 
sumed, name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  was 
born  at  London  about  1790.  Al- 
though his  prose  is  excellent,  he  is 
chiefly  noted  as  a  song  writer,  some 
of  his  songs  being  singularly  well 
adapted  to  music. 
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II. 

5.  SPRING. 

NOW  the  laughing,  jolly  Spring  began  sometimes  to  show 
her  buxom1  face  in  the  bright  morning;  but  eyer  and 
anon,  meeting  the  angry  frown  of  Winter,  loath 2  to  resign  his 
rough  sway  over  the  wide  realm  of  Nature,  she  would  retire 
again 3  into  her  southern  bower.  Yet,  though  her  visits  were 
but  short,  her  very  look  seemed  to  exercise  a  magic 4  influence. 

2.  The  birds  began  slowly  to  expand  their  close  winter  folds ; 
the  dark  and  melancholy 5  woods  to  assume  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible purple  tint ;  and  here  and  there  a  little  chirping  blue- 
bird hopped  about  the  orchard  of  Elsingburgh.  Strips  of  fresh 
green  appeared  along  the  brooks,  now  released  from  their  icy 
fetters;  and  nests  of  little  variegated6  flowers,  nameless,  yet 
richly  deserving  a  name,  sprang  up  in  the  sheltered  recesses  of 
the  leafless  woods. 

8.  By  and  by,  the  shad,  the  harbinger7  at  once  of  spring  and 
plenty,  came  up  the  river  before  the  mild  southern  breeze ;  the 
ruddy  blossoms  of  the  peach-tree  exhibited8  their  gorgeous9 
pageantry ; 10  the  little  lambs  appeared  frisking  and  gamboling 11 
about  the  sedate12  mother;  young,  innocent  calves  began  their 
first  bleatings;  the  cackling  hen  announced  her  daily  feat  in 
the  barn-yard  with  clamorous  astonishment ;  every  day  added 
to  the  appearance  of  that  active  vegetable  and  animal  life  which 
nature  presents  in  the  progress13  of  the  genial14  spring;  and. 


1  Bux'  om,  fair,  healthy,  gay,  and 
handsome ;  frolicsome. 

2  LSath,  unwilling ;  backward. 
s  Again  (a  gen'),  once  more. 

4  Mag'ic,  pertaining  to  the  hidden 
wisdom  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  Magi,  or  "  wise  men  from  the 
East,"  who  brought  gifts  to  the  in- 
fant Jesus;  apparently  requiring 
more  than  human  power. 

5  Mel'  an  chol  y,  low-spirited  ; 
unhappy ;  sad.  • 

6  Va'  ri  e  gat  ed,  marked  with  dif- 
ferent colors. 

7  Har'  bin  ger,  one  who  provides 
lodging ;  a  forerunner. 


8  Exhibited  (egz  Mb'  it  ed),  held 
forth  or  presented  to  view ;  presented 
for  inspection ;  displayed. 

9  Gor'  geous,  imposing  through 
splendid  or  many  colors  ;  showy. 

10  Fag'  eant  ry,  grand  exhibition 
or  show ;  something  for  vain,  out- 
ward display  or  appearance. 

11  Gam''  bol  ing,  leaping  and  skip- 
ping about  in  sport. 

12  Se  date',  calm  ;  quiet ;  sober. 

13  Prog''  ress,  a  moving  or  going 
forward  ;  gradual  advance  or  growth 
in  learning,  goodness,  etc. 

14  Ge'  ni  al,  joyous  and  awaken- 
ing joy  or  happiness ;  productive. 
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finally,  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,1  and  the  warblers,  and  "the 
maiden's  rosy  cheeks,  announced  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  senses, 
the  fancy,2  and  the  heart,  the  return  and  the  stay  of  the  ver- 
nal 3  year.  Paulding.4 

III. 

6.  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  SPRING. 

C~^'KY  Holiday!  Holiday!  let  us  be  gay, 
And  share 6  in  the  rapture 6  of  heaven  and  earth ; 1 
For,  see !  what  a  sunshiny  joy  they  display, 

To  welcome  the  Spring  on  the  day  of  her  birth ; 
While  the  elements,  gladly  outpouring  their  voice, 
Nature's  paean8  proclaim,  and  in  chorus9  rejoice! 

2.  Loud  carols10  each  rill,  as  it  leaps  in  its  bed; 

The  wind  brings  us  music  and  balm 11  from  the  south, 
And  Earth  in  delight  calls  on  Echo  to  spread 

The  tidings  of  joy  wifh  her  many-tongued  mouth ; 
Over  sea,  over  shore,  over  mountain  and  plain, 
Far,  far  doth  she  trumpet  the  jubilee  12  strain. 

3.  Hark !  hark  to  the  robin !  its  magical  call 

Awakens  the  flowerets 13  that  slept  in  the  dells ; 14 
The  snow-drop,  the  primrose,  the  hyacinth,  all 


1  Zeph'  yr,  any  soft,  mild,  gentle 
breeze ;  a  light  wind,  and  particu- 
larly the  west  wind. 

2  Fan'  cy,  a  picture  of  anything 
formed  in  the  mind  ;  that  power  by 
which  the  mind  forms  an  image  or 
picture  of  something. 

3  Ver/  nal,  belonging  to,  or  ap- 
pearing in,  the  spring ;  hence,  be- 
longing to  youth,  the  spring  of  life. 

4  James  K.  Paulding,  the  early 
literary  associate  of  Washington 
Irving,  author  of  "  The  Dutchman's 
Fireside,"  and  more  than  thirty  other 
volumes,  was  born  in  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22, 
177 9,  and  died  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
same  county,  April  6,  1860. 

6  Share  (shir),  see  Note  2,  p.  18. 


6  Rapt'  ure,  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  rapt,  or  carried  away  from 
one's  self  by  agreeable  excitement ; 
great  joy  or  pleasure. 

7  Earth  (erth),  see  Note  4,  p.  18. 

8  Fae'  an,  among  the  ancients,  a 
song  of  rejoicing  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
god  of  music  ;  hence,  a  loud  and  joy- 
ous song  ;  a  song  of  triumph. 

9  Cho'  rus,  a  band  of  singers ;  the 
parts  of  a  song  in  which  the  com- 
pany join  the  singer. 

10  CaV  ol,  to  sing  in  joy  ;  warble. 

11  Balm  (bam),  a  sweet-smelling 
plant ;  any  thing  which  heals,  or 
which  soothes  or  lessens  pain. 

12  Ju.'  bi  lee,  a  season  of  great  joy. 

13  Flow''  er  et,  a  little  flower. 

14  Dell,  a  small,  retired  valley. 
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Attune  at  the  summons  their  silvery  bells. 
Hush !  ting-a-ring-ting !  don't  you  hear  how  they  sing  ? 
They  are  pealing  a  fairy-like  welcome  to  Spring. 

4.  The  love-thrilling  wood-birds  are  wild  with  delight ; 

Like  arrows  loud  whistling  the  swallows  flit  by ; 
The  rapturous 1  lark,  as  he  soars  out  of  sight, 

Sends  a  flood  of  rich  melody 2  down  from  the  sky. 
In  the  air  that  they  quaff,  all  the  feathery  throng 
Taste  the  spirit  of  Spring,  that  outbursts  in  a  s6ng. 

5.  To  me  do  the  same  vernal  whisperings  breathe, 

In  all  that  I  scent,  that  I  hear,  that  I  meet, 
Without  and  within  me,  above  and  beneath : 

Every  sense  is  imbued  with  a  prophecy 3  sweet 
Of  the  pomp  and  the  pleasantness  Earth  shall  assume 
When  adorned,  like  a  bride,  in  her  flowery  bloom. 

6.  In  this  transport 4  of  nature  each  feeling  takes  part : . 

I  am  thrilling  with  gratitude,5  reverence,6  joy ; 
A  new  spring  of  youth  seems  to  gush  from  my  heart, 

And  the  man  is  transformed '  all  at  once  to  a  boy. 
0 !  let  me  run  wild,  as  in  earlier  years ; — 
If  my  joy  be  withheld,  I  shall  burst  into  tears.  Smith.8 


SECTION  III. 
1. 

7.  BEARS  OUT  FOB  A  HOLIDAY. 

SOME  seven  or  eight  years  ag6  I  was  going  on  foot  to  Paris.9 
I  had  started  tolerably  early,  and  about  noon,  the  fine  trees 
•  of  a  forest  tempting  me  at  a  place  where  the  road  makes  a  sharp 


1  Rapt'  ur  ous,  very  joyous. 

2  Mel'  o  dy,  sweet  singing ;  pleas- 
ant song. 

3  Proph/  e  cy,  a  foretelling. 

4  Trans'port,  great  joy  ;  rapture. 

5  Graf  i  tude,  warm  and  friendly 
feeling  toward  a  giver ;  thankfulness. 

6  Rev'  er  ence,  a  continued  feel- 
ing of  great  respect  and  love. 


7  Trans  formed^  changed  in  form 
or  feeling. 

8  Horace  Smith,  an  English 
author  of  great  industry  and  merit, 
was  born  in  London,  Dec.  31,  1779, 
and  died  July  12,  1849.  ' 

9  Paris  (par'  ris),  capital  of  the 
French  Empire,  after  London,  the 
most  populous  city  in  Christendom. 
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turn,  I  sat  down  with  my  back  against  an  oak  on  a  hillock 1  of 
grass,  my  feet  hanging  over  a  ditch,  and  began  writing  in  my 
green  book. 

2.  As  I  was  finishing  the  fourth  line,  I  vaguely 2  raised  my 
eyes,  and  perceived,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  at  the  edge 
of  the  road  straight  before,  only  a  few  paces  off,  a  bear 3  staring 
at  me  fixedly.  In  broad  daylight  one  does  not  have  the  night- 
mare ;  one  can  not  be  deceived  by  a  form,  by  an  appearance,  by 
a  queer-shaped  rock,  by  an  absurd  log  of  wood.  At  noon,  under 
a  May-day  sun,  one  is  not  subject  to  illusions.4 

S.  It  was  indeed  a  bear,  a  living  bear,  a  real  bear,  and,  more- 
over, perfectly  hideous.  He  was  gravely  seated  on  his  haunches,5 
showing  me  the  dusty  underneath  of  his  hind-paws,  all  the  claws 
of  which  I  could  distinguish  ;  his  fore-paws  softly  crossed  over 
his  belly.  His  jaws  were  partly  open ;  one  of  his  ears,  torn  and 
bleeding,  was  hanging  half 6  off;  his  lower  lip,  half  torn  away, 
showed  his  well-bared  tusks;  one  of  his  eyes  was  gone,  and 
with  the  other  he  was  looking  at  me  with  a  serious  air. 

J/..  There  was  not  a  woodman  in  the  forest,  and  what  little  I 
could  see  of  the  road  was  entirely  deserted.  One  may  some- 
times get  out  of  a  scrape  with  a  dog  by  calling  Gip,  or  Flora ; 
but  what  could  one  say  to  a  bear  ?  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 
What  could  it  mean,  this  bear  on  the  Paris  high-road  ?  What 
business  could  this  new  sort  of  vagabond  have  ?  It  was  very 
strange,  very  ridiculous,7  very  unreasonable,  and,  after  all,  any 
thing  but  pleasant.  I  was,  I  confess,  much  perplexed.  How- 
ever, I  remained  immovable. 

5.  The  bear  on  his  side  also  remained  immovable ;  he  even 
seemed  to  me,  to  a  certain  extent,  benevolent.  He  looked  at 
me  as  tenderly  as  a  one-eyed  bear  could  look.  True,  he  had  his 
jaws  wide  open,  but  he  opened  them  as  one  opens  one's  mouth. 
It  was  not  a  grin,  it  was  only  a  gape.8  There  was  something 
honest,  sanctimonious,9  resigned,  and  sleepy,  about  this  bear. 

1  Hill'  ock,  a  small  hill.  6  Half  (haf ). 

2  Vague'  ly,  unfixedly  ;  laxly.  7  Ri  die'  u  lous,  fitted  to  awaken 

3  Bear  (bar),  see  Note  2,  p.  18.  contempt  and  cause  laughter. 

4  Illusion  (!1  hi'  zun),  a  deceptive  8  Gape  (gap). 

appearance  ;  a  false  show.  9  Saiicx  ti  mo'  ni  ous,  making  a 

5  Haunches  (hand/  ez),  the  hips  ;  show  of  being  pious  or  devout; 
the  hinder  part.  saintly. 
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Upon  the  whole,  his  face  was  so  good  that  I  too  resolved  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter.  I  accepted  the  bear  as  a  specta- 
tor, and  went  on  with  what  I  had  begun. 

6.  While  I  was  writing,  a  large  fly  alighted  on  the  bleeding 
ear  of  rny  spectator.  He  slowly  raised  his  right  paw,  and  passed 
it  over  his  ear  with  a  cat-like  movement.  The  fly  took  itself 
off.  He  looked  after  it  as  it  went ;  then,  when  it  had  disap- 
peared, he  seized  his  two  fore-paws,  and,  as  if  satisfied  with  this 
faultless  attitude,  he  resumed  his  contemplation.1  I  assure2  you 
I  watched  his  movements  with  interest. 

7.  I  was  beginning  to  gez  accustomed  to  his  presence,  when 
an  unexpected  incident  occurred.  A  noise  of  hasty  steps  was 
heard  on  the  high-road,  and  all  at  once  I  saw  turning  the  cor- 
ner another  bear,  a  large  black  bear.  The  first  was  brown. 
This  black  bear  arrived  at  full  trot,  and  perceiving  the  brown 
bear,  gracefully  rolled  himself  on  the  ground  by  his  side.  The 
brown  bear  did  not  condescend3  to  look  at  the  black  bear,  and 
the  black  bear  did  not  condescend  to  look  at  me. 

8.  I  confess  that  at  sight  of  this  new  arrival,  which  redoubled 
my  perplexity,4  my  hand  shook.  Two  bears  !  This  time  it  was 
too  much.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Judging  from  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  black  bear  had  come,  both  of  them  must 
have  set  out  from  Paris, — a  place  where  bears  are  few,  especially 
wild  ones. 

9.  I  was  all  but  petrified.6  The  brown  bear  had  at  last  joined 
in  the  gambols  of  the  other,  and  by  dint  of  rolling  m  the  dust, 
both  of  them  had  become  gray.  Meanwhile  I  had  risen,  and 
was  considering  whether  I  should  pick  up  my  stick,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  ditch  at  my  feet,  when  a  third  bear  made  his 
appearance — a  reddish,  diminutive,6  deformed  bear,  still  more 
torn  and  bloody  than  the  first ;  then  a  fourth,  then  a  fifth,  and 
a  sixth,  the  last  two  trotting  in  company.  The  last  four  bears 
crossed  the  road  without  looking  at  any  thing,  almost  running, 
and  as  if  they  were  pursued. 

1  C6nN  tem  pla'  tion,  act  of  the  4  Per  plex'  i  ty,  difficulty  ;  a 
mind  in  considering  with  attention,    troubled  state ;  not  knowing  what 

2  Assure  (ash  shdr'),  to  make  sure    to  do. 

or  certain  ;  to  declare.  5  Pet'  ri  fied,  changed  to  stone  or 

*  C8n'v  de  scend',  to  stoop  or  de-    stony  substance, 
scend;  deign;  yield.  6  Di  min'  u  tive,  of  small  size. 
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10.  This  became  too  puzzling.  I  could  not  but  be  near  the 
explanation.  I  heard  barkings  and  shoutings;  ten  or  twelve 
bull-dogs,  seven  or  eight  men  armed  with  iron-shod  sticks, 
and  with  muzzles  in  their  hands,  ran  up  at  the  heels  of  the 
fugitive  bears.  One  of  these  men  paused  while  the  others  were 
bringing  back  the  muzzled  beasts,  and  he  explained  to  me  this 
strange  riddle. 

11.  The  proprietor  of  a  circus  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
Easter 1  holidays  to  send  his  bears  and  his  dogs  to  give  some 
performances  in  the  country.  The  whole  party  traveled  on 
foot ;  at  the  last  resting-place  the  bears  had  been  loosed,  and 
while  their  keepers  were  dining  at  the  neighboring  tavern,  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  liberty  to  proceed  merrily  and 
alone  on  their  journey.    They  were  tears  out  for  a  holiday. 


NE  day  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  my  rounds  on  foot. 


I  armed  myself  from  head  to  foot  against  the  inroads  of 
the  cold ;  I  enveloped  myself  in  a  large  Astrakhan 2  frock-coat ; 
I  buried  my  ears  in  a  fur  cap;  I  wound  round  my  neck  a  Cash'- 
mere  scarf,  and  sallied  into  the  street, — the  only  part  of  me  that 
was  exposed  to  the  air  being  the  tip  of  my  nose. 

2.  At  first,  every  thing  went  on  ad'mirably ;  I  was  even  sur- 
prised at  the  little  impression  the  cold  made  upon  me,  and  I 
laughed  to  myself  at  the  many  tales  I  had  heard  on  the  subject. 
I  was,  moreover,  delighted  that  chance  had  given  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acclimatized.3  However,  as  the  first  two 
pupils  on  whom  I  called  were  not  at  home,  I  began  to  think 
that  chance  managed  matters  too  well,  when  I  fancied  I  saw  the 
people  I  met  looking  at  me  with  a  certain  uneasiness,  but  still 
without  speaking. 

3.  Presently,  a  gentleman  more  communicative/  it  would 

1  East'  er,  a  cliurcli  feast-day  in  3  Ac  ell'  ma  tized,  inured  or  ac- 
memory  of  Christ's  resurrection.  customed  to  a  climate  different  from 

2  Astrakhan  (as  tra  kan'),  a  city    that  which  is  natural. 

of  Russia,  capital  of  a  government  4  Com  mu'  ni  ca  tive,  inclined  or 
of  its  own  name,  situated  on  an  ele-  ready  to  converse  with,  or  impart 
vated  island  in  the  Volga.  to,  others. 


II. 

8.  A  FROST-BITTEN  NOSE. 


A  FROST-BITTEN  NOSE. 
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seem,  than  the  rest,  said  to  me  in  passing,  "  Nofs !"  As  I  did 
not  know  one  word  of  Kuss,  I  thought  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  stop  for  the  sake  of  a  monosyllable,  and  I  walked  on.  At  the 
corner  of  Pear  street  I  met  a  countryman,  who  was  passing  at 
full  speed,  driving  his  sledge ;  but,  rapid  as  was  his  course,  he 
too  thought  himself  bound  to  speak  to  me,  and  called  out* 
"Ms!  nofs!" 

Jj..  At  length,  on  reaching  Admiralty  square,  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  strong  fellow,  who  said  nothing  (nuth'  ing)  at 
all,  but  who,  picking  up  a  handful  of  snow,  threw  himself  upon 
me ;  and  before  I  could  free  myself  from  all  my  wrappers,  began 
to  besmear  my  face,  and  to  rub  it,  and  more  especially  my  nose, 
with  all  his  might.  I  did  not  much  relish  the  joke,  especially 
considering  the  weather;  and,  drawing  my  hand  out  of  my 
pocket,  I  dealt  him  a  blow  that  sent  him  rolling  ten  yards  off. 

5.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately  for  me,  two  peasants  just 
then  passed,  who,  after  looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  seized 
hold  of  me,  and  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  held  me  fast  by  the 
arms;  while  the  desperate  fellow  who  first  attacked  me  took 
up  another  handful  of  snow,  and,  as  if  determined  not  to  be 
beaten,  threw  himself  once  more  upon  me.  This  time,  taking 
advantage  of  my  utter  inability  to  defend  myself,  he  again 
began  his  frictions ; 1  but  though  my  arms  were  tied,  my  tongue 
was  free.  Thinking  myself  the  victim  of  some  mistake,  or  of 
some  concerted  attack,  I  shouted  mdst  lustily "  for  help. 

6.  An  officer  came  up  running,  and  asked  me  in  French  what 
was  the  matter.  "  What,  sir !"  I  exclaimed,  making  a  last  effort, 
and  getting  rid  of  my  three  men,  who,  with  the  most  uncon- 
cerned air  in  the  world,  went  on  their  way, — "  do  you  not  see 
what  those  rascals  were  doing  to  me  ?" 

7.  "  Well,  what  were  they  doing  to  you  ?"  "  Why,  they  were 
rubbing  my  face  with  snow.  Would  you  think  that  a  good 
joke,  I  wonder,  in  such  weather  as  this?"  "But,  my  good 
friend,  they  were  rendering  you  an  enormous  service,"  replied 
my  interlocutor,3  looking  at  me,  as  we  Trench  say,  in  the  very 
white  of  the  eyes. 

1  Friction  (frik'  shun),  the  act  of       2  Lus'  ti  ly,  vigorously, 
rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body       3  In  ter  166'  u  tor,  one  who  speaks 
against  that  of  another.  in  dialogue. 
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8.  "  How  so  ?"  "  Why,  of  course,  your  nose  was  being  frozen/' 
"  Good  heavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  feeling  with  my  hand  the  threat- 
ened feature. 

9.  "  Sir,"  said  a  passer-by,  addressing  my  friend  the  officer, 
"  I  warn  you  that  your  nose  is  freezing."  "  Thank  you,  sir," 
said  the  officer;  and,  stooping  down,  he  gathered  up  a  handful 
of  snow,  and  performed  for  himself  the  same  service  which  had 
been  rendered  to  me  by  the  poor  fellow  whom  I  had  rewarded 
so  badly. 

10.  "  You  mean  to  say,  sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  man 

who  first  attacked  me,  that "          "  You  would  have  lost  your 

nose,"  rejoined  the  officer,  while  rubbing  his  own. 

11.  "  In  that  case,  sir,  allow  me  "   and  off  I  ran  in  pur- 
suit of  my  friend,  who,  thinking  that  I  wanted  to  kill  him  out- 
right, began  running  also ;  so  that,  as  fear  is  generally  more 
nimble  than  gratitude,  I  should  probably  never  have  overtaken 
him,  had  not  some  people,  seeing  him  running  away  and  me  in 
pursuit,  taken  him  for  a  thief,  and  seized  him.  When  I  came 
up,  I  found  him  talking  with  great  volubility,1  trying  to  show 
that  he  was  only  guilty  of  too  much  kindness. 

12.  Ten  florins2  which  I  gave  him  explained  matters.  He 
kissed  my  hand,  and  one  of  the  bystanders,  who  spoke  French, 
recommended  me  to  take  more  care  of  my  nose  in  future.  The 
recommendation  was  unnecessary ;  during  the  rest  of  my  walk 
I  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Dumas.3 

III. 

9.  A  TALE  OF  TERROR. 

I WAS  once  traveling  in  Calabria,4  a  land  of  wicked  people, 
who,  I  believe,  hate  every  one,  and  especially  the  French. 
To  tell  you  the  reason  why  would  take  too  long :  suffice 5  it  to 

1  V6r  u  bil'  i  ty,  ready  motion  of  3  Alexandre  Dumas  (do  ma')  a 
the  tongue  in  speaking  ;  readiness  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  horn 
in  speech.  in  Paris,  July  28,  1824. 

2  Flor/  ins,  coins  first  made  at  4  Ca  la'  bri  a,  the  south  part  of 
Florence.  The  silver  florin  was  val-  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  separated 
ued  at  from  twenty-three  to  fifty-four  from  Sicily  by  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
cents  :  the  gold  florin  about  a  dollar  5  Suffice  (suf  flz'),  to  satisfy  or 
and  a  half.  content. 
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say,  that  they  hate  us  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  that  one  of  our 
countrymen  gets  on  very  badly  when  he  falls  into  their  hands. 

2.  In  these  mountains  the  roads  are  precipices.1  It  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  my  horse  made  his  way  over  them.  I  had 
for  my  companion  a  young  man  who  went  first.  Taking  a  path 2 
which  appeared  to  him  shorter  and  more  practicable,3  he  led  us 
astray.  It  served  me  right.  Why  did  I  trust  to  a  head  of  only 
twenty  years  ? 

3.  While  daylight  lasted,  we  tried  to  find  our  way  through 
the  wood ;  but  the  more  we  tried  the  more  we  were  bewildered ; 
and  it  was  pitch  dark  when  we  arrived  at  a  very  black-looking 
house.  We  entered, — not  without  fear, — but  what  could  we 
do  ?  We  found  a  whole  family  of  charcoal-burners,  seated  round 
a  table,  at  which  they  immediately  invited  us  to  take  places. 

4-.  My  young  man  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed.  We  soon  made 
ourselves  at  home,  and  began  to  eat  and  drink;  or  at  least  my 
companion  did.  My  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  examining 
the  place  and  the  appearance  of  our  hosts.4  They  had  quite  the 
look  of  charcoal-burners ;  but  as  for  the  house,  you  would  have 
taken  it  for  an  arsenal.5 

5.  What  an  assortment  of  guns,  pistols,  sz^ords,  knives,  and 
cutlasses ! 6  Every  thing  displeased  me,  and  I  saw  very  well  that 
I  displeased  everybody.  My  ccmpanion,  on  the  contrary,  mak- 
ing himself  quite  one  of  the  family,  laughed  and  chatted  with 
them,  and  with  an  imprudence  that  I  ought  to  have  foreseen 
(but,  alas !  it  was  so  decreed),  told  them  at  once  where  we  came 
from,  where  we  were  going,  and  who  we  were.  He  informed 
them,  in  short,  that  we  were  Frenchmen ! 

6.  Just  imagine !  We,  all  the  while,  alone,  out  of  our  road, 
so  far  from  all  human  aid,  and  in  the  power  of  our  mortal 7 
enemies !    And  then,  as  if  to  omit  nothing  that  might  insure 

1  PreV  i  pice,  a  headlong  descent ;  5  Ar'  se  nal,  a  public  building,  or 
a  very  steep  overhanging  place.  buildings,  for  the  storage,  or  for  the 

2  Path  (path).  manufacture  and  storage,  of  arms 
s  Prac'  ti  ca  ble,  capable  of  being    and  all  other  military  equipments, 

done  ;  admitting  of  use,  or  of  being  whether  for  land  or  sea  service, 

passed  or  traveled  ;  passable.  6  Cut'  lass,  a  broad,  curving  sword, 

4  Host,  one  from  whom  another  with  but  one  cutting  edge, 

receives  food,  lodging,  or  entertain-  1  Mor'  tal,  bent  on  one's  destruc- 

ment ;  a  landlord.  tion  ;  deadly. 
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our  death,  he  played  the  rich  man ;  promised  to  pay  these  peo- 
ple whatever  they  wished  for  our  entertainment,  and  for  our 
guides  the  next  day. 

7.  Then  he  spoke  of  his  valise,  begging  them  to  take  particu- 
lar care  of  it,  and  to  put  it  at  the  head  of  his  bed ;  for  he  did  not 
wish,  he  said,  any  other  pillow.  0  youth,  youth,  thou  art  to  be 
pitied !  Cousin,  one  would  have  thought  we  carried  the  crown 
diamonds.  All  that  there  was  in  my  comrade's  valise  to  cause 
so  great  solicitude 1  was — a  bundle  of  his  sweetheart's  letters ! 

8.  Supper  over,  our  hosts  left  us.  They  slept  below,  we  in 
the  room  above  that  where  we  had  supped.  A  loft,  to  which 
Ave  had  to  mount  seven  or  eight  feet  by  a  ladder,  was  the  rest- 
ing-place that  awaited  us.  It  was  a  sort  of  nest,  into  which  we 
were  to  introduce  ourselves  by  creeping  under  cross-beams 
loaded  with  provisions  for  the  whole  year,  My  companion 
climbed  up  alone,  and,  already  half  asleep,  threw  himself  down 
with  his  head  upon  the  precious  valise. 

9.  As  for  myself,  I  determined  to  watch ;  and,  having  made 
a  good  fire,  I  sat  down  near  it.  The  night,  which  had  been 
undisturbed,  was  at  length  near  its  end.  Just  before  the  break 
of  day,  when  almost  reassured,  I  heard  our  host  and  his  wife 
talking  and  disputing  below.  Listening  intently  at  the  chim- 
ney, which  communicated  with  the  one  in  the  lower  room,  I 
distinctly  heard 2  the  husband  utter  these  words :  "  Well,  come 
now,  must  ive  hill  them  odtli  ?"  The  wife  replied,  "  Yes  ;"  and 
I  heard  no  more. 

10.  How  shall  I  go  on  ?  I  stood  scarcely  breathing,  my  whole 
body  cold  as  marble.  To  have  seen  me,  you  would  not  have 
known  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive.  Horrible!3  when  I  but 
think  of  it,  even  now!  "We  two,  without  weapons,  against 
twelve  or  fifteen  who  had  so  many !  And  my  companion  half 
dead  with  sleep  and  fatigue !  To  call  him — to  make  the  slight- 
est noise — I  dared  not;  to  escape  alone  was  impossible:  the 
window  was  not  very  high  from  the  ground ;  but  beneath  it, 
howling  like  wolves,  were  two  savage  bull-dogs.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  agony 4  of  my  situation.  

1  So  lie'  i  tude,  anxious  care ;  un-       3  Hbr'  ri  ble,  causing,  or  tending 
easiness  of  mind  caused  by  the  fear    to  cause,  a  shuddering ;  frightful, 
of  evil  or  the  desire  of  good.  4  Ag'  o  ny,  extreme  or  very  great 

2  Heard  (h^rd).  pain  of  body  or  mind. 
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11.  At  the  end  of  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  heard  some 
one  on  the  stairs,  and,  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  I  saw  the 
father  ivifh  his  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  one  of  his 
large  knives.  Up  he  came,  his  wife  after  him,  I  behind  the 
door :  he  opened  it ;  but,  before  he  came  in,  he  put  down  the 
lamp,  which  his  wife  took.  As  he  entered,  barefoot,  from  out- 
side, the  woman  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice,  shading  the  light 
with  her  hand,  "  Softly,  go  softly." 

12.  When  he  got  to  the  ladder,  he  mounted  it,  holding  his 
knife  between  his  teeth.  Approaching  the  head  of  the  bed, 
where  my  poor  young  friend,  with  throat  bare,  was  lying, — with 
one  hand  the  monster  grasped  the  knife,  and  with  the  other— 
ah !  cousin — he  seized  a  ham  which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  cut 
a  slice,  and  retired  as  he  had  come.  The  door  closed  again,  the 
lamp  disappeared,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  my  reflections. 

13.  As  soon  as  day  dawned,  all  the  family  came  bustling  to 
waken'  us,  as  we  had  requested.  They  brought  us  a  very  clean 
and  a  very  good  breakfast,  I  assure  you.  Two  chickens  formed 
part  of  it,  of  which  we  must,  said  our  hostess,1  eat  one,  and  take 
away  the  other.  Seeing  these,  I  at  length  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  those  terrible  words,  "Must  we  kill  them  both?" 
And  I  think  now,  cousin,  you  too  will  have  penetration  enough 
to  guess  what  they  signified. 

14.  Cousin,  oblige  me  by  not  telling  this  story.  In  the  first 
place,  as  you  can  not  fail  to  see,  I  do  not  play  a  very  enviable 
part  in  it.  In  the  next  place,  you  would  spoil  it.  Truly,  I  do 
not  flatter :  that  face  of  yours  would  ruin  the  recital.  As  for 
myself,  without  boasting,  I  have  just  the  countenance  one  ought 
to  have  in  relating  a  tale  of  terror.  Courier.9 

1  Host"  ess,  a  woman  who  receives  country-seat,  at  Veretz,  April  10, 1825. 
and  kindly  entertains  guests  at  her  Courier's  pamphlets  are  masterpieces 
house  ;  a  female  innkeeper.  of  style.    They  have  been  published, 

2  Paul  Louis  Courier,  an  able  together  with  his  translations  from 
French  scholar  and  writer,  born  in  the  Greek,  and  other  works,  in  Paris, 
Paris,  Jan.  4,  1772,  and  murdered  by  1834,  in  four  volumes,  and  since  re- 
his  game-keeper,  Fremont,  near  Ms  printed  in  one  volume. 
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SECTION  IV. 
i. 

10.  BAY:  A  PASTORAL} 

PART  FIRST — MORNING. 

IN"  the  barn  the  tenant  cock, 
Close  to  Partlet 2  perched  on  high, 

1  Pastoral  (pis'  tor  al),  a  poem  de-  for  the  neck,  formerly  worn  by  \va 
scribing  country  life,  especially  the  men ;  a  hen,  so  called  from  the  ruf, 
life  and  manners  of  shepherds.  fling  of  her  feathers,  forming  a  sort 

2  Part'  let,  a  ruff,  band,  or  collar,  of  ring  or  ruff  about  her  neck. 
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Briskly  crows,  (the  shepherd's  clock !) 
Jocund 1  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

2.  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

Shadows,  nursed  by  night,  retire; 
And  the  peeping  sunbeam  now 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire. 

3.  Philomel 2  forsakes  the  thorn, 

Plaintive 3  where  she  prates  at  night : 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  morn, 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

k  From  the  low-roofed  cottage  ridge, 
See  the  chatt'ring  swallow  spring ; 
Darting  through  the  one-arched  bridge* 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled 4  wing. 

5.  Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 

Gently  greets  the  morning  gale ; 
Kidlings  now  begin  to  crop 
Daisies  on  the  dewy  dale. 

6.  Prom  the  balmy  sweets,  uncloyed 

(Bestleiss  till  her  task  be  done), 
Now  the  busy  bee's  employed, 
Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

7.  Trickling  through  the  creviced  rock, 

Where  the  limpid 5  stream  distills, 
Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock, 
When  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

8.  Colin's 6  for  the  promised  corn 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 
Anxious,— while  the  huntsman's  horn, 
Boldly  sounding,  drowns  his  pipe. 

9.  Sweet,  oh  sweet,  the  warbling  thrdng, 

On  the  white  emblossomed  spray ! 
Nature's  universal  song 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 

1  Joe'  und,  lively  ;  merry.  of  different  shades  of  color  ;  spotted. 

2  Phil'  o  mel,  the  nightingale.  5  Lim'  pid,  transparent  or  clear. 

3  Plaint'  ive,  serious  ;  sad.  6  Col'  in,  the  name  in  pastoral 
Dap'  pled,  marked  with  spots  poetry  for  a  fanner  or  shepherd 
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II. 

11.  BAY:  A  PASTORAL. 

PAKT  SECOND — NOON. 

FERVID  1  on  the  glittering  flood, 
Now  the  noontide  radiance 3  glows 
Drooping  o'er  its  infant  bud, 
Not  a  dew-drop's  left  the  rose. 


1  Fer'  vid,  very  hot ;  burning  ;  2  Ra'  di  ance,  vivid  light ;  bril- 
boiling  ;  zealous  liancy  ;  brightness 
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%  By  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines, — 
From  the  fierce  meridian  heat 
Sheltered  by  the  branching  pines, 
Pendent  o'er  his  grassy  seat. 
3.  Now  the  flocks  forsake  the  glade, 

Where  unchecked  the  sunbeams  fall,— 
Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade 
By  the  ivied  abbey 2  wall. 
4-  Echo,  in  her  airy  round, 

O'er  the  river,  rock,  and  hill, 
Can  not  catch  a  single  sound, 
Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill. 
6.  Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland 

Where  the  streamlet  wanders  cool, 
Or  with  languid 3  silence  stand 
Midway  in  the  marshy  pool. 

6.  But  from  mountain,  dell,  or  stream, 

Not  a  flutt'ring  zephyr  springs ; 
Fearful  lest  the  noontide  beam 
Scorch  its  soft,  its  silken  wings. 

7.  Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir ; 

Nature's  lulled — serene 4 — and  still : 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur,5 
Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill. 

8.  Languid  is  the  landscape  round, — 

Till  the  fresh  descending  shower, 
Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground, 
Eaises  every  fainting  flower. 

9.  Now  the  hill,  the  hedge,6  are  green ; 

Now  the  warbler's  throat's  in  tune  *. 
Blithesome 7  is  the  verdant 8  scene, 
Brightened  by  the  beams  of  noon. 


1  Glade,  an  open  or  cleared  place 
in  a  forest  or  wood. 

2  AV  bey,  a  society  of  persons  of 
either  sex,  shut  out  from  the  world, 
and  bound  to  remain  single,  and  de- 
vote their  time  to  religion ;  the  build- 
ing used  for  such  a  society. 


8  Lan'  guid,  heavy  ;  dull ;  weary. 
4  Se  rene',  clear  and  calm  ;  bright. 
6  Our  (kSr),  a  worthless  dog. 

6  Hedge,  thorn  bushes,  or  other 
shrubbery,  planted  as  a  fence. 

7  Blithe'  some,  merry  ;  cheerful. 

8  Verr  dant,  green  ;  fresh. 
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III. 

12.  DAY:  A  PASTORAL. 

PART  THIRD — EVENING. 

O'EE  the  heath 1  the  heifer  strays 
Free  (the  furrowed  task  is  done) ; 
Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 
Burnished  by  the  setting  sun. 

1  Heath,  a  plant  which  "bears  beau-  and  continue  green  all  the  year;  a 
tiful  flowers.    Its  leaves  are  small,    place  overgrown  with  heath. 
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2.  Now  he  sets  behind  the  hill, 
Sinking  from  a  golden  sky : 
Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill 
Copy  the  refulgent 1  dye  ? 
8.  Trudging  as  the  plowmen  go 

(To  the  smoking  hamlet  hound), 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow, 
Lengthened  o'er  the  level  ground. 
k  Where  the  rising  forest  spreads 
Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome, 
To  their  high-built,  airy  beds, 
See  the  rooks 2  returning  home. 

5.  As  the  lark,  wifli  varied  tune, 

Carols  to  the  evening  loud, 
Mark  the  mild,  resplendent 3  moon 
Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud. 

6.  Now  the  hermit  owlet 4  peeps 

From  the  barn  or  twisted  brake ; 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps, 
Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

7.  As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride, 

Playful  from  its  bosom 6  springs, 
To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide 
Verges  in  successive  rings. 

8.  Tripping  through  the  silken  grass 

O'er  the  path-divided  dale, 
Mark  the  rose-complexioned  lass, 
With  her  well-poised  milking  pail ! 

9.  Linnets  with  unnumbered  notes, 

And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  two, 
Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  throats, 

Bid  the  setting  sun  adieu.  Cunningham.6 


1  Re  fur  gent,  casting  a  bright 
light ;  brilliant ;  splendid. 

2  Rook  (ruk),  a  bird  that  looks 
much  like  the  crow,  but  which  feeds 
mostly  on  seeds  and  grain. 

3  Re  splen'  dent,  shining  with 
luster ;  very  bright. 


4  Owl'  et,  a  little  owl ;  also,  as 
here,  an  owl. 

5  Bosom  (bu'  zum). 

6  Allan  Cunningham,  a  Scottish 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
born  at  Blackwood  in  1785,  and  died 
in  London,  Nov.  5,  1842. 
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IV. 

13.  SONGS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

THE  world  hath  its  night.  It  seemeth  necessary  that  it; 
should  have  one.  The  sun  shineth  by  day,  and  men  go 
forth  to  their  labors ;  but  they  grow  weary,  and  nightfall  cometh 
on,  like  a  sweet  boon  from  heaven. 

2.  The  darkness  draweth  the  curtains,  and  shutteth  out  the 
light,  which  might  prevent  our  eyes  from  slumber ;  while  the 
sweet,  calm  stillness  of  the  night  permits  us  to  rest  upon  the 
lap  of  ease,  and  there  forget  awhile  our  cares,  until  the  morning 
sun  appeareth,  and  an  angel  puts  his  hand  upon  the  curtain, 
and  undraws  it  once  again,  touches  our  eyelids,  and  bids  us  rise, 
and  proceed  to  the  labors  of  the  day. 

S.  Night  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  men  enjoy :  we  have 
many  reasons  to  thank  God  for  it.  Yet  night  is  to  many  a 
gloomy  season.  There  is  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness;" there  is  "the  terror  by  night;"  there  is  the  dread  of 
robbers  and  of  fell  disease,  with  all  those  fears  that  the  timor- 
ous 1  know,  when  they  have  no  light  wherewith  they  can  dis- 
cern objects. 

Jh  It  is  then  they  fancy  that  spiritual  creatures  walk  the 
earth ;  though,  if  they  knew  rightly,  they  would  find  it  to  be 
true,  that  "  millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  this  earth  un- 
seen, both  when  we  sleep  and  when  we  wake  f  and  that  at  all 
times  they  are  round  about  us — not  more  by  night  than  by  day. 

5.  Night  is  the  season  of  terror  and  alarm  to  most  men.  Yet 
even  night  hath  its  songs.  Have  you  never  stood  by  the  seaside 
at  night,  and  heard  the  pebbles  sing,  and  the  waves  chant  God's 
glories  ?  Or  have  you  never  risen  from  your  couch,  and  thrown 
up  the  window  of  your  chamber,  and  listened  there  ? 

6.  Listened  to  what  ?  Silence — save  now  and  then  a  mur- 
muring sound,  which  seems  sweet  music  then.  And  have  you 
not  fancied  that  you  heard  the  harp  of  God  playing  in  heaven  ? 
Did  you  not  conceive,  that  yon  stars,  those  eyes  of  God,  look- 
ing down  on  you,  were  also  mouths  of  song — that  every  star  was 
singing  God's  glory,  singing,  as  it  shone,  its  mighty  Maker,  and 
his  lawful,  well-deserved  praise  ? 

1  Tim'  or  ou3,  fearful  of  danger  ;  without  courage  ;  timid. 
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7.  Night  hath  its  songs.  We  need  not  much  poetry  in 
our  spirit  to  catch  the  song  of  night,  and  hear  the  spheres 1  as 
they  chant  praises  which  are  loud  to  the  heart,  though  they  be 
silent  to  the  ear, — the  praises  of  the  mighty  God,  who  bears  up 
the  unpillared  arch  of  heaven,  and  moves  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  Spurgeok.2 


V. 

14.  THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

SWEET  evening  hour !    Dear  evening  hour ! 
That  calms  the  air  and  shuts  the  flower ; 
That  brings  the  wild  bird  to  its  nest, 
The  infant  to  its  mother's  breast. 
Sweet  hour !  that  bids  the  laborer  cease ; 
That  gives  the  weary  team  release, 
And  leads  them  home,  and  crowns  them  there 
With  rest  and  shelter,  food  and  care. 

S.  0  season  of  soft  sounds  and  hues  ; 
Of  twilight  walks  among  the  dews ; 
Of  tender  memories,  converse  sweet, — 
And  thoughts  too  shadowy  to  repeat ! 

J}.  Yes,  lovely  hour !  thou  art  the  time 
When  feelings  flow  and  wishes  climb, 
When  timid  souls  begin  to  dare, 
And  God  receives  and  answers  prayer. 

5.  Then,  trembling,  from  the  vaulted  skies 
The  stars  look  out,  like  thoughtful  eyes 
Of  angels  calm  reclining  there, 

And  gazing  on  our  world  of  care. 

6.  Sweet  hour !  for  heavenly  musing  made, 
When  Isaac  walked,  and  Daniel  prayed, 
When  Abram's  offerings  God  did  own, 
And  Jesus  loved  to  be  alone ! 

1  Spheres,  globes,  worlds,  or  stars.  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19, 1834.  The 

2  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  a  chapel  where  he  preaches,  in  London, 
distinguished  English  preacher  of  is  of  great  size.  Several  volumes  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  horn  at  his  sermons  have  been  published. 
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SECTION  V. 


i. 

15.  MY  FIRST  LESSON. 


PART  FIRST. 


BBY  PUNDERSON—  yes,  that  was  the  name  of  my  first 


school-mistress.  She  was  one  of  the  stiffest,  nicest,  and 
most  thoroughly  prim  old  maids  that  ever  took  care  of  other 
people's  children.  She  taught  in  a  little  red  school-house,  in 
"  Shrub-oak,"  half  a  mile  back  of  Falls  Hill.  I  like  to  be 
particular  in  the  geography,  though  I  had  never  opened  an 
atlas  in  my  life,  when  Miss  Punderson  received  me  into  her 
alphabet  class. 

2.  I  see  her  now,  sitting  so  very  upright  in  her  high-backed 
chair,  solemnly  opening  the  blue-paper  covers  of  Webster,  and 
calling  me  by  name  :  I  see  the  sharp-pointed  scissors  lifted  from 
the  chain  at  her  side  :  I  hear  the  rap,  rap,  of  her  thimble  against 
the  wooden  covers  of  that  new  spelling-book, — yes,  I  feel  myself 
dropping  that  bashful  little  courtesy,1  and  blushing  under  those 
solemn  gray  eyes,  as  she  points  down  the  long  row  of  Roman 
capitals  and  tells  me  to  read. 

3.  I  remember  it  all :  she  had  on  a  brown  calico  dress ;  her 
hair  was  parted  plainly,  and  done  up  in  a  French  twist  behind ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  gray  in  that  black  hair,  and  around 
her  prim  mouth  any  quantity  of  fine  wrinkles ;  but  her  voice 
was  low  and  sweet.  She  was  stiff,  but  not  cross,  and  the  little 
girls  loved  her  in  a  degree,  though  she  did  give  them  long 
stretches  of  hemming,  and  over-seams  to  sew. 

4.  My  first  school-mistress  came  from  some  neighboring  town. 
She  was  neither  Episcopalian  nor  Presbyterian,  but  wore  the 
nicest  little  Methodist  bonnet,  made  of  silver-gray  satin  without 
a  bow  or  bit  of  lace, — a  Quaker  bonnet  cut  short.  Then  she  had 
a  dainty  silk  shawl,  dinted  like  a  dove's  wing,  and  always  carried 
her  handkerchief  folded  when  she  went  to  prayer-meeting. 

5.  The  school-house  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream 

1  Courtesy  (kerf  si),  a  slight  bow-  knees,  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  polite- 
ing  of  the  body,  with  bending  of  the    ness,  formerly  done  by  women. 
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which,  turned  a  saw-mill  just  above.  It  was  so  overshadowed  by- 
young  hemlocks  that  you  could  only  hear  the  singing  of  the 
waters,  as  they  stole  by  the  windows. 

6.  Some  forty  feet  of  meadow  lay  between  the  windows  and  the 
bank,  and  a  noble  pear-tree  full  of  golden  fruit,  flung  its  shadow 
over  the  school-house,  as  we  got  our  lessons.  Those  great  bell- 
pears  were  cruelly 1  tantalizing 2  as  they  grew  and  ripened  amid 
the  green  leaves ;  but  when  they  came  rushing  down  from  the 
boughs,  and  fell  in  the  grass  directly  under  us,  so  plump  and 
mellow,  it  was  really  too  much  for  human  nature. 

7.  But  Miss  Punderson  was  strict :  she  read  the  Golden  Rule 
every  Monday,  and  kneeling  at  her  high-backed  chair,  prayed 
for  us  diligently  night  and  morning  all  the  week,  while  we  stood 
mutely  around.  Indeed,  her  control  was  so  perfect  that  we 
hardly  ventured  to  look  at  the  pears  when  they  fell ;  the  idea 
of  touching  them  never  entered  our  hearts. 

8.  But  one  thing  troubled  us  very  much.  Just  as  the  fruit 
grew  ripest,  Miss  Punderson  began  to  take  her  dinner-basket 
and  hymn-book,  and  cross  into  the  meadow  back  of  the  school- 
house,  where  she  would  disappear  down  the  hemlock  bank,  and 
stay  sometimes  during  the  entire  hour  of  noon. 

9.  One  day  I  was  startled  at  my  lesson  by  a  splendid  pear 
that  came  rushing  from  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tree,  and 
rolled  down  toward  the  mill-stream.  Daniel  Haines,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  second  class  bench  close  by  me,  whispered  from 
behind  his  spelling-book,  that  "  the  mistress  would  be  after 
that  'ere  pear  about  noon-time." 

10.  Mary  Bell,  a  little  girl  in  my  class,  looked  suddenly  up  and 
nodded  her  head.  We  had  found  it  all  out ;  that  was  why  the 
mistress  crossed  the  bank  every  noon.  She  was  fond  of  pears, 
and  wanted  them  all  to  herself, — greedy  old  thing ! 

11.  We  began  to  feel  very  angry  and  ill-used ;  not  one  of  us 
would  have  thought  it.  What  right  had  she  to  the  pears  ?  They 
did  not  belong  to  her  more  than  to  us.  In  fact,  Mary  Bell's 
father,  who  owned  the  saw-mill,  and  lived  in  the  great  house 
with  pointed  gables  just  in  sight,  was  the  only  person  who  had 
a  claim  on  that  tree  or  its  fruit. 


1  Cruelly  (krS'  el  li),  Rule  4,  p.  26.  exciting  false  hopes  or  expectations  ; 
8  Tan'  ta  liz^  ing,  tormenting  by    visiting  with  bitter  disappointment 
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II. 

16.  MY  FIRST  LESSON. 

PART  SECOND. 

HEX  the  recess 1  came,  we  were  upon  the  watch.  Just 
as  usual,  the  mistress  took  her  dinner-basket,  and,  get- 
ting over  the  fence,  went  toward  the  hemlock  bank.  Once  she 
stooped  as  if  to  tie  her  shoe. 

2.  "  See,  see  !"  whispered  Daniel,  who  was  on  his  knees  peep- 
ing through  the  rail  fence.  "  She's  making  believe  to  tie  her 
shoe  :  oh,  the  old  maid  is  cute  ! 2 — I  told  you  so  !  Let's  jump 
over  and  see  the  mean  old  thing  eat  it !"  He  climbed  the  fence 
as  he  spoke,  and  we  followed,  a  little  frightened,  but  resolute  to 
find  out  the  truth. 

3.  Daniel  went  before,  treading  very  softly  and  looking  every- 
where in  the  grass.  Once  he  stooped,  made  a  dart  at  a  tuft  of 
clover,  and  up  again.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  yellow 
in  the  hand  he  was  pushing  with  considerable  hurry  and  trouble 
into  his  pocket.  But  he  looked  straight  forward  into  the  hem- 
locks and  began  to  whistle,  which  frightened  us  half  out  of  our 
wits,  and  we  threatened  to  run  back  again  unless  he  stopped. 

Jf..  Daniel  went  back  in  high  dudgeon,3  trying  to  cover  his 
pocket  with  one  hand.  I  think  Mary  Bell  and  I  would  have 
gone4  back  too,  but  that  moment  we  heard  a  voice  from  the 
hemlock  bank.  "Come,  come,"  whispered  Mary  Bell;  "let's 
see  if  she  has  really  got  it." 

5.  We  crept  forward  very  softly  and  looked  over  into  the 
stream.  It  had  a  dry,  pebbly  shore,  broken  with  a  few  moss- 
covered  stones,  all  in  deep  shadow — for  the  hemlocks  overhung 
the  spot  like  a  tent.  Upon  one  of  these  stones  sat  our  school- 
mistress, with  her  hymn-book  open,  singing.  Her  voice  was 
soft  and  clear,  and  joined  in  with  the  murmurs  of  the  stream 
solemn  and  sweet. 

6.  The  old  maid  sung  her  little  hymn,  closed  the  book,  and, 
casting  a  timid  glance  up  and  down,  to  be  sure  that  she  was  iu 
solitude,  knelt  down  by  the  mossy  stone,  which  had  been  her 

1  Re  cess',  intermission  ;  a  time  3  Dudgeon  (dud'  jun),  resentment; 
of  rest.  ill-will ;  anger. 

8  Cute,  clever  ;  sharp.  4  Gone,  Note  5,  p.  18. 
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seat,  and  began  to  pray.  The  mistress  was  alone  with  her  God ; 
she  had  only  very  simple  language  in  which  to  tell  him  her 
wants,  but  its  earnestness  brought  the  tears  into  our  eyes. 

7.  Poor  soul !  she  had  been  grieving  all  the  time  that  no  one 
of  the  scholars  ever  knelt  by  her  side  in  prayer.  She  besought 
God  with  such  meek  earnestness  to  touch  our  hearts  and  bring 
us  humbly  to  his  feet,  kneeling,  as  she  did,  for  a  blessing  or  in 
thankfulness.  She  told  the  Lord,  as  if  he  had  been  her  only 
father,  how  good  and  precious  we  were,  lacking  nothing  but  his 
holy  grace.  She  so  humbled  herself,  and  pleaded  for  us,  that 
Mary  Bell  and  I  crept  away  from  the  bank,  crying  softly,  and 
ashamed  to  look  each  other  in  the  face. 

8.  Daniel  Haines  was  sitting  in  a  crook  of  the  fence,  eating 
something  very  greedily ;  but  we  avoided  him,  and  went  into 
the  school-house  quite  heart-broken  at  our  own  naughtiness. 
After  a  little,  the  mistress  came  in  looking  serene  and  thought- 
ful, as  if  she  had  been  comforted  by  some  good  friend. 

9.  Mary  Bell  and.  I  were  still  and  serious  all  the  afternoon. 
Once  or  twice  I  saw  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  looking  at  me  wist- 
fully over  her  spelling-book,  but  we  knew  that  it  was  wrong 
to  whisper,  and  for  the  world  would  not  have  disobeyed  the 
mistress  then. 

10.  At  last  the  classes  were  all  heard.  The  mistress  looked, 
we  thought,  sadly  around  at  the  little  benches,  arose,  laid  her 
hand  on  the  high-backed  chair,  and  sunk  slowly  to  her  knees. 
The  children  stood  up,  as  usual.  I  looked  at  Mary  Bell ;  she 
was  trembling  a  little ;  the  color  came  and  went  on  her  face. 
My  heart  beat  quick;  I  felt  a  glow  on  my  cheek,  something  soft 
and  fervent  stirring  at  my  heart.. 

11.  We  both  rose,  hand  in  hand,  walked  through  the  scholars 
up  to  that  high-backed  chair,  and  knelt  softly  down  by  the  mis- 
tress. She  gave  a  little  start,  opened  her  eyes,  and  instantly 
they  filled  with  tears ;  her  lips  trembled,  and  then  came  a  burst 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  answered  her  prayer.  She 
laid  her  hand  first  upon  one  head  and  then  upon  the  other. 
She  called  down  blessings  upon  us ;  she  poured  forth  her  whole 
soul  eloquently,  as  she  had  done  under  the  hemlock  boughs.  I 
have  heard  burning  prayers  since,  but  never  one  that  entered 
the  depths  of  my  memory  like  that. 
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12.  The  next  day  Mary  Bell  and  I  followed  the  mistress  down 
to  the  mill-stream,  for  we  felt  guilty  till  she  knew  all.  But  she 
persisted  that  God  himself  had  led  us  to  the  bank.  No  mat- 
ter though  Daniel  Haines  appeared  to  have  done  it.  Wicked 
instruments  were  often,  used  to  work  out  good.  God  had  an- 
swered her  prayer,  and  it  was  enough.  She  only  hoped  we  would 
not  be  ashamed  of  having  kneeled  by  our  lonely  school-mistress. 

13.  Ashamed !  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  threw  our 
arms  around  Abby  Punderson's  neck  and  kissed  her.  Poor 
soul !  she  hardly  knew  how  to  take  it ;  those  withered  lips  had 
been  so  long  unused  to  kisses  that  they  began  to  tremble  as 
ours  touched  them.  We  were  very  young,  and  could  not  com- 
prehend why  she  hid  her  face  between  those  stiff  hands  and 
wept  so  piteously.  Mrs.  Stephens.1 

III. 

17.  COUSIN  DEBORAH'S  LEGACY.'1 

COUSIN  DEBORAH  was  an  old,  unmarried  lady,  who  had 
no  other  property  than  a  moderate  life-annuity.3  The 
furniture  of  her  house  was  faded  and  antique  ;4  the  linen  was 
well  darned ;  the  plate  was  scanty,  and  worn  thin  with  use  and 
frequent  scouring;  the  books  were  few  and  in  no  very  good 
condition. 

2.  She  had  no  jewels  or  trinkets ;  her  days  were  passed  in  a 
dreary  state  of  tranquillity,5  stitching,  stitching,  stitching  for 
ever,  with  her  beloved  huge  work-box  at  her  elbow.  That  wanted 
nothing ;  for  it  was  abundantly  fitted  up  with  worsted,6  cotton, 
tape,  buttons,  bodkins,  needles,  and  such  a  multiplicity  of  reels 
and  balls,  that  to  enumerate  them  would  be  a  tedious  task. 

3.  Cousin  Deb'orah  particularly  prided  herself  on  her  darn- 
ing; carpets,  house  linen,  stockings,  all  bore  unimpeachable 7 


1  Ann  S.  Stephens,  an  American 
authoress,  was  born  in  Derby,  Conn., 
in  1813.  In  1837  she  removed  to 
New  York.  She  has  written  well, 
both  in  prose  and  verse. 

2  Leg'  a  cy,  a  gift,  by  will,  of 
money  or  goods. 

An  nu'  i  ty,  a  sum  of  money 
payable  yearly. 


4  Antique  (an  tek'),  ancient ;  of 
old  fashion. 

5  Tran  quir  li  ty,  a  calm  state  ; 
peace  ;  quietness ;  freedom  from  care 
or  trouble. 

6  Worsted  (wusf  ed),  a  kind  of 
yarn  spun  from  long  wool. 

7  Un'  im  peach'  a  ble,  free  from 
doubt  or  fault. 
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testimony 1  to  this  branch  of  m'dustry.2  Holes  and  thin  places 
were  hailed  with  delight  by  her ;  and  it  was  whispered — bnt 
that  might  be  a  mere  matter  of  scandal 3 — that  she  even  went  so 
far  as  to  cut  holes  in  her  best  table-cloths  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  her  skill  and  ingenuity  in  repairing  the  fractures.4 

4.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  work-box  was  as  much  a  companion 
to  her  as  dogs  or  cats  are  to  many  other  single  ladies.  She  was 
lost  without  it :  her  conversation  always  turned  on  the  subject 
of  thread-papers  and  needle-cases  ;  and  never  was  darning-cot- 
ton more  scientifically  rolled  into  neat  balls  than  by  the  taper 
fingers  of  Cousin  Deb'orah. 

5.  The  contents  of  that  wonderful  work-box  would  have  fur- 
nished a  small  shop.  As  a  child,  I  always  regarded  it  with  a 
species  of  awe 5  and  veneration ; 6  and  without  daring  to  lay  a 
finger  on  the  treasures  it  contained,  my  prying  eye  greedily 
devoured  its  mysteries,  when  the  raised  edge  revealed  its  moun- 
tains of  cotton  and  forests  of  pins  and  needles. 

6.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cousin  Deb'orah  first  regarded 
me  with  favor  in  consequence  of  being  asked  by  my  mother  to 
give  me  a  lesson  in  darning, — a  most  necessary  accomplishment 
in  our  family,  as  I  was  the  eldest  of  many  brothers  and  sisters ; 
and,  though  very  happy  among  ourselves,  the  cir'cumstances  of 
our  dear  parents  rendered  the  strictest  in'dustry  and  frugality 7 
absolutely  indispensable  in  order  "  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

7.  She  was  proud  of  me,  on  the  whole,  as  a  pupil,  though  she 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  reprove  me  for  idleness  and  skipping 
stitches ;  and  between  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  pairs 
of  stockings  we  made  whole  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Many 
a  time  I  was  invited  by  Cousin  Deb'orah  to  take  tea  with  her, 
and  bring  my  work-bag  in  my  hand,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
we  used  to  sit  for  long  hours  without  speaking,  intent  on  our 
needles,  the  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  ticking  of  the  eight- 
day  clock. 


1  Tea'  ti  mo  ny,  proof  of  some 
fact ;  witness. 

2  In'  dus  try,  steady  attention  to 
business. 

3  Scan'  dal,  something  said  which, 
is  false  and  injurious  to  character. 

4  Fr&cf  ure,  a  breach  or  break. 


5  Awe  (a),  great  fear  and  regard. 

6  Ven>  er  a'  tion,  the  strongest 
feeling  of  respect  and  love. 

7  Frugality  (frSN  gal'  i  ti),  that  care- 
ful use  of  things  valuable  which  ex- 
pends nothing  needlessly,  and  ap- 
plies what  is  used  profitably. 
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8.  I  sometimes  found  it  very  dull  work,  I  confess.  Not  so 
Cousin  Deb'orah.  She  needed  no  other  society  than  that  of  her 
work-box  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  she  loved  any  human  being  so 
well.  Her  whole  heart  was  in  it ;  and  the  attachment  she 
evinced  toward  me,  as  time  went  on,  was  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  our  mutual 1  zeal  in  performing  tasks  of  needle-work. 
Not  that  I  shared  in  her  devotion :  /  was  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  alone,  and  would  far  rather,  could  I  have  done  so  con- 
scientiously,2 have  been  dancing  and  laughing  with  companions 
of  my  own  age. 

9.  But  ply  the  needle  I  did,  and  so  did  Cousin  Deb'orah ; 
and  we  two  became,  with  the  huge  old  work-box  between  us, 
quite  a  pair  of  loving  friends ;  and  at  least  two  evenings  in 
every  week  I  went  to  sit  with  the  lone  woman.3  She  would 
have  had  me  do  so  every  evening ;  but,  though  there  were  so 
many  of  us  at  home,  our  parents  could  not  bear  to  spare  any  of 
us  out  of  their  sight  oftener  than  they  deemed  indispensable.4 

10.  At  length  Cousin  Deb'orah's  quiet  and  blameless  life 
came  to  an  end.  Having  shut  her  work-box,  locked  it,  and  put 
the  key  in  a  sealed  packet,  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
fell  asleep.  When  her  will 5  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  she 
had  left  her  books,  furniture,  and  plate  to  a  family  that  stood 
in  the  same  relationship  to  her  as  we  did,  but  who  were  in  much 
more  prosperous  cir'cumstances  than  we.  To  me  she  devised6 
the  huge  old  work-box,  with  all  its  contents,  "  in  token  of  the 
high  esteem  and  affection  with  which  I  was  regarded"  by  the 
deceased. 

11.  I  was  to  inherit  the  well-stored  work-box,  only  on  condi- 
tion that  it  was  to  be  daily  used  by  me  in  preference  to  all 
others.  "  Every  ball  of  darning  cotton,  as  it  diminishes,  shall 
bring  its  blessing,"  said  Cousin  Deborah;  "  for  Ada  Benwell" 
(that  was  my  name)  "  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  darned  more  holes 
in  the  stockings  of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  than  any  other 

1  Mut'  u  al,  interchanged  :  com-  4  In^  dis  pen'  sa  ble,  not  possible 
mon  ;  given  and  received.  to  omit  or  spare. 

2  Conscientiously  (kon^  shi  en'-  6  Will,  the  lawful  writing  by 
slius  li),  with  a  strict  regard  to  right  which  a  person  disposes  of  his  pro- 
and  wrong.  perty,  to  take  effect  at  his  death. 

8  Woman  (wum'  an).  6  De  vised',  gave  by  a  will. 
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girl  of  her  age.  Therefore,1  I  particularly  commend  the  balls 
of  darning  cotton  to  her  notice  ;  and  I  particularly  recommend 
her  to  use  them  up  as  soon  as  she  can,  and  she  will  meet  with 
her  reward  in  due  season." 

12.  My  mother  was  a  little  disappointed  at  the  contents  of 
our  kinswoman's  will,  and  expressed  her  displeasure  in  a  few 
sharp  remarks,  for  which  my  father  gently  reproved  her.  The 
subject  of  the  legacies  was  never  again  discussed  by  us.  The 
work-box  was  in  constant  requisition 2  at  my  side,  and  the  balls 
of  darning  cotton  rapidly  diminished.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting 
beside  my  mother,  busy  with  my  needle,  she  remarked,  "  You 
have  followed  our  poor  cousin's  directions,  my  dear  Ada.  She 
particularly  recommended  you  to  use  up  the  balls  of  darning 
cotton  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  look,  there  is  one  just  done." 

13.  As  my  mother  spoke,  I  unrolled  a  long  needleful,  and 
came  to  the  end  of  that  ball.  A  piece  of  paper  fell  to  the 
ground,  which  had  been  the  nucleus3  on  which  the  ball  was 
formed.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  was  just  about  throwing 
it  into  the  fire,  when  it  caught  my  mother's  eye,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  seized  it.  In  a  moment  she  un- 
folded it  before  our  astonished  gaze  :  it  was  a  bank  note  of  fifty 
pounds ! 4  "  0,  dear,  misjudged  Cousin  Deborah !"  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  this  is  our  Ada's  reward  in  due  season.  It's  just 
like  her, — kind,  queer  old  soul !" 

14-  We  were  not  long  in  using  up  all  the  other  balls  of  darn- 
ing cotton  in  that  marvelous  work-box ;  and  such  a  reward  as 
I  found  for  my  in'dustry  sure  never  was  met  with  before  or 
since.  Truly,  it  was  a  fairy  box,  and  my  needle  the  fairy's 
wand.  No  less  than  ten  fifty-pound  notes  were  thus  brought 
to  light ;  and  my  father  laughingly  declared  I  had  wrought  my 
own  dower &  with  my  needle.  No  persuasions  could  induce  him 
to  appropriate  the  treasure ;  he  said  it  was  my  "  reward,"  and 
belonged  to  me  alone. 

1  Therefore  (ther'  for),  for  that  or  4  Pound,  a  British  name  of  money 
this  reason.  of  the  value  of  20  shillings  sterling, 

2  Requisition    (relO  wi  zfsb/  un),  the  gold  sovereign,  or  about  $4.84. 
the  act  of  requiring ;  •  demand  5  Dow'  er,  the  property  which  a 

3  Nu'  cle  us,  a  kernel ;  hence,  a  weman  brings  to  a  husband  in  mar- 
central  point  about  which  matter  is  riage  ;  a  gift. 

gathered. 
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IV. 

18.  SOCKS  FOB  JOHN  RANDALL. 

IT  was  a  matter  of  talk  that  Widow  Eandall  knit  so  many 
socks  for  the  soldiers.  She  was  a  poor  woman,  and  had  little 
to  do  with ;  but  she  must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  yarn,  buying  so  much  of  the  best  at  war  prices.  Knit- 
ting seemed  almost  a  mania1  with  her.  She  was  sometimes 
seen  knitting  before  breakfast.  No  sooner  was  her  housework 
done,  than  out  came  her  knitting,  and  her  needles  flew,  click, 
click,  click,  faster  even  than  they  did  when  her  fingers  were 
young  and  supple;2  while  her  pale,  sad  face  bending  above 
them  made  one  almost  weep  to  look  at  her.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  do  not  weep,  but  who  ever  carry  a  full  fountain  of 
tears  sealed  up  within  them. 

2.  Not  a  box  in  all  the  country  near  was  sent  to  the  soldiers 
that  did  not  contain  a  pair  of  Widow  Eandall's  socks ;  and  box 
after  box  from  the  Sanitary 3  Commission  carried  her  contribu- 
tions. Always  welcome,  so  soft,  so  warm,  so  nice  were  her  socks. 
The  appreciative  could  not  help  unrolling  them,  feeling  their 
softness  and  speaking  their  praise ;  and  always  carefully  stitched 
within  them  they  found  a  letter.  Sometimes  it  was  5nly,  "  To 
my  dear  son,  John  Eandall,  from  his  ever-loving  mother;" 
sometimes  it  told  of  her  love,  and  hope,  and  earnest  prayer; 
sometimes  it  implored  him  to  write  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  he 
lived,  and  tell  her  of  his  welfare  if  he  lived. 

3.  How  many  soldiers  were  blessed  through  her  love  for  one ! 
How  many  felt  a  glow  of  thanks  as  they  drew  her  comforting 
socks  over  their  benumbed  feet,  and  dropped  a  tear  upon  her 
tender  letter  to  the  son  who  might  then  be  perishing  uncared 
for,  unknowing  how  a  mother's  love  had  sought  for  him,  prayed 
for  him,  unceasingly. 

4.  A  pair  of  "  socks  for  John  Eandall "  once  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  poor  motherless  English"  boy.  His  lone,  yearning, 
orphan  heart  responded  to  the  maternal  tenderness  which  he 
had  missed  and  mourned  for  in  his  own  life ;  and  with  the 

1  Ma'  ni  a,  an  insane  or  unreason-  3  San'  i  ta  ry,  relating  to,  or  in- 
able  desire  ;  madness.  tended  to  continue  or  secure  health. 

2  Sup'  pie,  pliant ;  easily  bent.  4  English  (ing'  glish). 
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instincts  of  a  son,  he  wrote  the  widowed  mother  a  letter  of  love 
and  thanks  in  the  name  of  all  the  absent  and  wandering  sons, 
and  sent  her  gold,  and  offered  to  be  her  son,  if  God  had  bereaved 
her  of  her  own. 

5.  A  pair  of  "  John  Eandall's  socks  "  worked  their  way  into  a 
Kentucky  regiment  at  the  west.  There  a  rough,  hard  old 
soldier  got  possession  of  them,  and  found  the  note  within  them, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  the  silent  group  around  him.  In  that 
group  was  a  lone  youth  who  had  come  a  stranger  into  the  regi- 
ment, and  who  never  spoke  of  his  home  or  friends.  No  one 
listened  to  the  note  so  intently  as  he,  and  it  was  strange  to  see 
how  his  color  came  and  went  as  he  listened.  Then  the  tears 
rolled  fast  down  his  cheeks. 

6.  "  Give  me  the  letter,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  from  my  mother. 
The  letter  and  the  socks  are  mine." — "Yours!  is  your  name 
John  Eandall  ?"— "  Yes."  A  hearty  laugh.  "  Eandall !  You 
can't  come  that  game  so  easy,  Boy  George." 

7.  "  Boy  George,"  as  the  youth  was  familiarly  called,  colored 
deeper  than  before,  but  persisted.  "  My  real  name  is  John  Ean- 
dall, and  the  letter  and  socks  are  mine."  "  Yours  when  you 
get  'em,  and  not  much  before,"  answered  the  man  who  had  them. 
"  If  you've  changed  your  name  once,  you  may  change  it  a  dozen 
times,  but  that  won't  give  you  my  socks." 

8.  "Boy  George"  said  no  more  about  the  socks,  but  again 
asked  for  and  received  the  letter.  He  sought  a  quiet  place  and 
read  it,  and  read  it  again.  "  My  dearest  son,  dearest  beyond  all 
expression,  if  you  are  still  living,  write  to  me  and  tell  me  so ;  if 
you  love  me  still,  be  a  good  boy,  and  try  to  meet  me  in  heaven." 

9.  This  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough  for  the  heart  of  that  undu- 
tiful  and  suffering  son.  Wild  and  adventurous,  and  failing  to 
obtain  his  mother's  consent,  he  had  gone  to  the  war  without  it, 
changing  his  name,  and  enlisting  in  a  regiment  of  a  distant 
State.  He  had  taken  care  that  none  of  his  early  friends  should 
know  where  he  was,  and  he  knew  little  of  them.  He  had  in 
some  way  heard  that  his  mother  was  dead,  and  he  feared  that 
his  own  misconduct  had  broken  her  heart. 

10.  Thank  God  that  in  his  mercy  this  bitterness  was  spared 
from  his  cup.  His  mother  still  lived,  still  loved  him  as  of  old. 
He  would  write  to  her — would  tell  her  all,  all  his  sins,  his  sor- 
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rows — would  ask  her  forgiveness,  her  blessing.  He  kissed  his 
mother's  letter,  read  it  again,  and  then  lifted  up  his  heart  to 
God,  the  first  time  for  long  years. 

11.  He  sought  the  soldier  to  whom  had  fallen  his  mother's 
socks,  offering  his  own  and  money  for  them.  "  Then  it  was 
your  mother  that  knit  them,  was  it?"  questioned  the  rough 
soldier  when  he  heard  the  strong  desire  of  "  Boy  George "  to 
obtain  them.  "  Well,  you  shall  have  them :  give  me  your  duds, 
and  take  them." 

12.  How  precious  those  socks  seemed  to  him !  Every  stitch 
wrought  by  his  mother's  kind  hand ;  and  wifli  every  stitch  a 
sigh  heaved,  or  a  prayer  breathed.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  sighs 
and  prayers ;  he  held  the  socks  in  his  hand,  and  dropped  tear 
after  tear  upon  them,  until  his  heart  was  moved,  so  softened, 
that  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  as  he  had  not  done  since  he  was  a 
child,  and  prayed,  "  God  forgive  me  !" 

IS.  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  no  work  to  be  done  in  the  house, 
when  Widow  Randall  dropped  her  knitting-work  just  as  she  was 
binding  off  the  heel,  never  taking  care  to  fasten  her  needles, 
and  letting  her  ball  roll  on  the  floor.  One  of  her  neighbors  had 
brought  her  a  letter  which  he  said  "  had  come  from  the  war," 
and  he  "mistrusted  that  it  might  be  from  John,  or  might  tell 
something  about  him."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  mother 
dropped  her  needles  quickly  and  forgot  her  ball.  News  from 
John  !    John  alive  ! 

1J+.  She  read,  "  Dear  Mother — How  shall  I  write  you  ?  I  am 
alive,  but  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  never  hear  you  speak  my 
forgiveness.  I  am  mortally  wounded,1  and  have  not  long  to  live. 
The  socks  with  your  note  in  them  came  just  before  the  battle. 
They  broke  me  all  up,  and  sent  me  to  my  knees  before  God. 
Bless  you,  mother,  that  you  never  forgot  me,  never  forgot  to 
pray  for  me  ;  and  it  is  your  prayers  that  have  led  me  to  pray  at 
last.  How  I  have  mourned  for  you,  mother !  I  heard  you  were 
dead,  and  feared  it  was  my  unkindness  that  caused  your  death. 
May  God  and  you  both  forgive  your  repentant  and  dying  son." 

15.  The  full  fountain  so  long  sealed  is  at  last  opened.  The 
eyes  that  have  not  wept  for  many  a  year  weep  now.  Joy,  grief, 
which  is  uppermost  ?    Which  is  strongest  ?    Widow  Randall 


1  Wounded  (wSncT  ed). 
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knows  that  she  is  childless,  but  she  knows  that  her  son  died 
repentant  and  prayerful.  She  knows,  too,  that  her  labor  has 
not  been  in  Tain  in  the  Lord ;  not  in  vain  the  bread  cast  on 
the  wide  waters ;  not  in  vain  her  hope,  and  patience,  and  prayer. 
Never,  never  is  prayer  in  vain  when  prompted  by  love,  and 
winged  by  faith.  Mrs.  P.  H.  Phelps. 


SECTION  VI. 
i. 

19.  EGGS  AMD  FEATHERS. 

PART  FIRST. 

FAE  south,  in  the  Indian1  Ocean,  in  the  midst  of  almost 
ceaseless  surf  and  spray,  rises  what  is  appropriately  termed 
Danger  Island.  Of  all  the  lonely  spots  on  the  globe  whose  ex- 
istence has  been  ascertained,  this  is  probably  the  most  lonely. 
Once  only  since  the  creation  has  it  been  known  to  be  visited 
by  man. 

2.  The  sea  for  many  hundred  miles  rolls  and  flashes  over  a 
shallow  bottom,  till,  arriving  at  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  the 
floor  of  rock  abruptly  ends,  and  the  ocean  becomes,  in  a  moment, 
of  unfathomable  depth.  On  the  very  edge  of  this  abyss '  stands 
Danger  Island,  which  the  least  touch  of  an  earthquake,  or  an 
unusual  stroke  of  a  hurricane,  may  topple  over  into  the  bot- 
tomless gulf. 

3.  From  this  persuasion,  possibly,  man  has  never  attempted 
to  erect  his  dwellings  upon  it :  there  it  stands,  in  the  midst  of 
the  surge,3  overcanopied  by  the  bluest  of  blue  skies,  surrounded 
by  a  boundless  expanse  of  waves,  generally  shining  and  beauti- 
ful, but  as  little  specked  by  sails  as  if  they  girdled  an  unin- 
habited world.  Yet,  though  no  gale  is  astir,  the  billows  inces- 
santly fret  and  foam  against  the  cliffs  of  Danger  Island,  which 
on  all  sides  descend  sheer  into  the  deep,  so  as  to  appear  from  a 
distance  perfectly  inaccessible.4 

1  Indian  (ind'  yan).  3  Surge  (serj),  rolling  water. 

2  A  byss',  a  gulf ;  a  bottomless  4  Inv  ac  cess'  i  ble,  not  to  be  ob 
depth ;  hence,  any  very  deep  space.      tained,  approached,  or  reached. 
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4.  A  surveying  ship,  traversing 1  the  ocean  in  all  directions,  for 
scientific  purposes,  once  approached  this  wild  rock.  The  weather 
was  calm  and  lovely ;  the  waves,  usually  so  restless,  being  afforded 
by  the  wind  no  pretext  for  climbing  and  roaring  about  the  cliffs, 
lay  still  and  smooth,  as  if  to  entrap  the  unwary 2  mariner.3 

5.  Taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  a  few  daring  young 
officers  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered,  and,  pushing  off  with 
many  a  sturdy 4  rower  from  the  ship's  side,  soon  drew  near  the 
perpendicular 5  precipices 6  of  Danger  Island.  Nature  has 
perhaps  nowhere  produced  a  more  strange  or  fairy 7  spot. 

6.  As  the  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and  looked  up,  they 
beheld  trees  of  dense 8  and  beautiful  foliage 9  throwing  out  their 
arms  over  the  cliffs 10  on  all  sides;  while  birds  of  the  most  varie- 
gated and  brilliant  plumage  seemed  to  hang  like  clustering 
flowers  on  the  boughs.  Having  never  been  disturbed  by  man, 
they  were  ignorant  that  his  approach  boded"  them  mischief,  so 
that  if  they  now  and  then  quitted  their  perches,  and  spread  out 
their  dazzling  wings,  it  was  only  in  frolic  and  sport. 

7.  After  roAving  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  foot  of 
the  precipices,  the  gentlemen  discovered  a  small  fissure,12  through 
which  they  felt  confident  they  could  climb  to  the  summit ;  and 
the  boat  being  pushed  quite  close  to  the  rocks,  two  or  three  of 
the  most  daring  landed,  and,  after  no  slight  toil  and  peril, 
reached  the  top.  The  prospect  which  then  presented  itself  was 
truly  extraordinary.  Eendered  green  as  an  emerald13  by  the 
agency  of  hidden  springs,  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  was 
thickly  strewn  with  eggs  of  innumerable  oceanic 14  birds,  which, 


1  Trav'  ers  ing,  wandering  over : 
crossing. 

2  Un  wa'  ry,  not  watchful  against 
danger;  unguarded. 

3  Mar'  in  er,  seaman  ;  sailor. 

4  Sturdy  (steV  di),  hardy ;  strong. 

5  Per'1'  pen  die'  u  lar,  exactly  up- 
right ;  toward  the  earth's  center. 

6  Free'  i  pice,  a  very  steep  descent 
of  land  or  rock. 

7  Fairy  (far'  1),  relating  or  belong- 
ing to  fairies.  Fairies  were  imagi- 
nary, not  real,  spirits,  once  thought  to 
be  able  to  take  a  human  form,  either 


male  or  female,  and  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind. 

8  Dense,  compact ;  close. 

9  Fo'  li  age,  leaves ;  a  cluster  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and  branches. 

10  Cliff,  a  high  and  steep  rock  ;  a 
very  steep  or  overhanging  place. 

11  Bod'  ed,  foreshowed. 

12  Fissure  (fish'  6r),  a  split,  or  nar- 
row opening. 

13  Em'  e  raid,  a  precious  stone  of 
a  rich  green  color. 

14  Oc3anic  (oN  she  an'  ik),  relating 
to,  or  found  or  formed  in,  the  ocean. 
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rising  from  the  task  of  incubation/  formed  a  canopy  of  flutter- 
ing wings  overhead. 

8.  The  eggs  were  of  all  colors, — white,  light  chocolate,  and 
dark  blue,  dotted  with  brown  or  crimson,  turquoise 2  or  black. 
Here  and  there  little  bills  protruded 3  from  the  shells ;  and  the 
mothers,  though  scared  away  for  a  moment  by  the  unusual 
appearance  of  men,  soon  alighted  near  their  young,  being,  in 
spite  of  the  name  of  their  home,  thoroughly  unacquainted  with 
danger.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
isle  formed  but  one  nest,  divided  into  several  compartments, 
where  the  naturalist,  if  he  could  live  on  eggs,  might  study  the 
appearance,  habits,  and  character  of  half  the  winged  dwellers  on 
the  deep. 

9.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  however,  to  voyage  so  far  in 
order  to  contem'plate 4  the  beauty  of  one  of  Nature's  master- 
pieces,— the  egg.  On  few  things  has  so  much  beauty  been  lav- 
ished. Just  peep,  in  any  lane,  or  break,  in  spring,  into  a  bird's 
nest,  and,  lying  cozily  in  their  mossy  couch,  you  will  behold  a 
number  of  mysterious  spheres,  every  one  of  them  with  life 
within,  but  externally  smooth  and  brilliant  as  a  gem,  penciled 
with  delicate  lines,  flecked  with  red,  cloudy,  streaked,  furnished 
with  thousands  of  invisible5  pores,  through  which  the  air 
penetrates  to  the  imprisoned  bird,  to  hasten  its  development, 
and  cooperate  with  animal  heat  in  imparting  to  it  all  the  mys- 
terious powers  of  organization 6  and  vitality.' 

10.  Considering  one  of  these  marvels 8  from  our  own  point  cf 
view,  we  should,  before  instructed  by  experience,  imagine  it  was 
something  intended  to  last  for  ever,  so  wonderful  is  its  consti- 
tution,9 so  rare  its  beauty,  so  ex'quisite 10  the  finish  and  polish 

1  Inx  cu  ba'  tion,  the  act  of  sitting  6  OrN  gan  i  za'  tion,  the  parts  cf 
on,  or  otherwise  warming,  eggs  for  which  a  thing  is  formed ;  structure, 
the  purpose  of  hatching  young.  7  Vi  tal'  i  ty,  life ;  the  power  cr 

2  Turquois  (ter  kez'),  a  mineral,  means  of  maintaining  life. 

used  in  jewelry,  of  a  peculiar  bluish-  8  Mar'  vel,  that  which  causes  ad- 
green  color.  miration  or  surprise ;  a  wonder. 

3  Protruded  (pro  trSd'  ed),  thrust  9  OonN  sti  tur  tion,  the  state  of 
out ;  came  forth.  being ;  make. 

4  Con  tern' plate,  to  look  at  on  all  10  Exquisite  (eks'  kw?  zit),  care- 
sides  or  in  all  bearings ;  to  study.  fully  selected  or  sought  out ;  hence, 

5  In  vis' i  ble,  unseen;  not  capa-  very  nice;  very  great;  giving  rare 
hie  of  being  seen.  satisfaction. 

5 
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with  which,  so  to  speak,  it  has  been  chiseled  and  turned  out  of 
hand.  Yet  it  is  meant  to  endure  but  for  a  few  days  at  furthest. 
The  young  birds  are  cradled  in  things  of  beauty,  which,  when 
they  have  served  their  purpose,  are  thrown  aside  like  the  merest 
dross;  not  here  and  there,  scantily  and  by  driblets,  but  pro- 
fusely, in  incalculable  quantities,  over  the  whole  surface  of  our 
globe.  And  why  not  ?  The  power  that  called  the  egg  into  ex- 
istence can,  when  it  is  broken  and  thrown  aside,  bring  forth 
others  of  equal  loveliness  in  multitudes  that  know  no  limit. 

11.  If  you  pierce  the  shell,  what  do  you  find  within  ?  First, 
a  covering,  white,  thin,  and  delicate  like  the  petal 1  of  the  rarest 
flower,  which  envelops  the  young  bird,  and  preserves  it  from 
contact  with  the  polished  but  hard  substance  of  the  shell.  Then, 
if  you  proceed  further,  you  come  upon  the  mighty  process  of 
matter  quickening  into  life, — the  changing  of  two  dissimilar 
fluids  into  bones,  and  flesh,  and  feathers,  and  talons,  and  heart, 
and  brains,  together  with  all  the  machinery  of  voice,  instinct,2 
affection,  and  such  other  things  as  characterize  life  in  all  crea- 
tures, whether  they  emerge,  like  the  ostrich,  from  a  huge  globe, 
or  like  the  humming-bird,  from  an  egg  scarcely  equaling  in 
size  the  smallest  pea. 

12.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  egg-hatching  ovens  of  Grand 
Cairo ; 3  but  unless  by  actual  inspection,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  form  a  correct  idea  of  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  not 
ovens  at  all,  but  long  suites 4  of  small,  low  chambers,  lighted 
from  above,  and  heated  by  hypocausts5  below  the  flooring. 
When  you  look  down  the  long  line  of  rooms,  you  imagine  your- 
self to  be  gazing  upon  whole  acres  of  eggs,  and  experience  a 
warmth  equal  to  that  which  you  would  feel  if  forty  hens  were 
sitting  on  you.  About  the  nineteenth  day  the  throbbings  of  life 
are  first  seen  in  the  egg;  soon  after  which  the  shell  parts,  and 
leaves  the  bird  exposed  to  the  outer  changes  of  life.    Then  man 

1  Pet'  al,  one  of  the  inner  or  col-  4  Suite  (swet),  a  connected  series ; 
ored  leaves  of  a  flower.  a  collection ;   also,  a  train  of  fol- 

2  In'  stirict,  inward  impulse ;  the  lowers. 

natural,  unreasoning  impiilse  in  an  5  Hyp'  o  caust,  an  arched,  under- 
animal  by  which  it  is  guided  to  the  ground  room  from  which  the  heat 
performance  of  any  action.  of  a  fire  is  conducted  to  rooms  above 

3  Cairo  (Id'  ro),  the  capital  city  of  by  means  of  earthen  tubes.  It  was 
Egypt.    Population,  250,000.  first  used  in  baths. 
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takes  upon  himself  the  dffice  of  the  hen,  and  feeds  the  young 
chickens  till  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

13.  If  there  is  romance 1  in  hatching  birds  in  this  manner, 
we  entirely  miss  it.  Much  more  poetical  did  it  appear  to  us  to 
stand  beside  a  solitary  nest  in  the  desert.  It  was  that  of  some 
unknown  bird,  which,  with  sweet  confidence  in  the  forbearance 
of  every  thing  possessing  life,  had  constructed  her  nest  in  the 
open  waste,  under  the  frail  shelter  of  a  little  tuft  of  grass.  We 
arrived  during  her  brief  period  of  absence,  when  she  had  g5ne 
out  of  sight,  just  to  take  a  sweep,  and  stretch  her  wings  in  the 
balmy  air.  The  nest  was  round,  made  externally  of  moss  and 
grass,  and  lined  with  a  variegated  pattern  of  pink  and  white 
feathers.  On  this  lay  the  five  eggs,  in  color  of  a  sky-blue,  dot- 
ted with  spots  of  gold. 

14-.  It  was  a  sight  of  rare  beauty:  the  surrounding  grass, 
slightly  scorched  by  the  sun's  rays,  waved  and  rustled  over  the 
lovely  spheres,  as  the  gentle  desert  breeze  fanned  it  into  motion. 
Presently  we  heard  a  sharp  cry  overhead,  and  looking  up,  beheld 
the  anxious  mother  wheeling  round  in  small  circles,  and,  by  her 
cries  of  increasing  agony,  entreating  us  to  be  gone.  Obeying 
through  reverence  for  maternal  love,  we  left  the  poor  bird, 
of  whatever  species  she  might  be,  to  bring  forth  her  young 
in  peace. 

II. 

20.  EGGS  AND  FEATHERS. 

PAE.T  SECOND. 

IF  from  the  first  home  of  the  bird  we  turn  to  its  clothing, 
what  endless  forms  of  magnificence 2  present  themselves! 
The  branch  of  the  fern,  the  frond3  of  the  palm,  the  pensile4 
boughs  of  the  larch  bending  beneath  a  weight  of  snow-flakes, 
yielfl  the  prize  of  organization  to  an  ostrich  feather,  to  the  tail 
of  the  peacock,  or  to  that  of  the  bird-of-paradise.  Even  the 
rainbow,  which  in  summer  spans  the  plain,  and  paints  the  cloud 

1  Ro  mance',  an  extravagant  or  3  Frond,  the  organ  formed  by  the 
fictitious  tale ;  the  fanciful.  union,  into,  one  body,  of  leaves  and 

2  Mag^  nif '  i  cence,  grandeur  of  stalks  in  certain  plants, 
appearance ;  splendor  of  show  or  state.  4  Pen'  sile,  pendent ;  hanging. 
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with  its  brilliant  radia'tions  of  light,  is  less  dazzling  in  its  tints 
than  the  plumage  of  many  a  bird. 

2.  Sometimes,  at  the  peep  of  dawn  in  the  desert,  where  you 
have  perhaps  been  sleeping  all  night  on  your  prayer-carpet,  if 
you  glance  along  the  surface  of  the  sand-hills,  you  may  discern 
millions  of  spikes,  diminutive  as  the  finest  needle,  and  green  as 
an  emerald,  spreading  forth  a  fairy  mantle  to  the  sky.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  softer  or  more  lustrous 1  than 
this  evanescent 2  robe  of  verdure,  which  fades  as  the  dawn  ad- 
vances, and  disappears  altogether  at  the  first  touch  of  the  sun. 

3.  An  Ar'ab  said  it  was  as  green  as  the  wings  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  or  as  a  feather  plucked  from  the  breast  of  Abou  Tob. 
Who  and  what  is  Abou  Tob  ?  we  inquired,  and  to  our  surprise 
found  it  was  the  phenix,3  which,  after  having  been  expelled  from 
the  natural  history  of  Europe,  has  taken  refuge  in  the  warmer 
faith  of  the  children  of  the  desert. 

Jf..  One  of  the  most  ex'quisite  sights  we  have  ever  beheld  was 
produced  by  the  agency  of  feathers.  Sitting  on  a  broad,  sandy 
flat  in  the  Upper  Nile,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  we 
listened,  in  a  delicious 4  reverie,5  to  the  divine  waters,  as  they 
flowed  and  rippled  on  either  side  of  the  isle.  Time,  in  such 
situations,  flies  rapidly  by.  The  sun,  ere  we  were  aware  of  it, 
rose,  as  if  with  a  bound,  from  behind  the  Arabian  mountains,  and 
immediately  the  whole  earth  lay  flooded  with  golden  light.  At 
the  same  instant,  the  flapping  and  rustling  of  countless  wings 
were  heard  overhead ;  and  looking  up,  we  beheld  an  immense 
flight  of  pelicans  voyaging  southward. 

6.  The  breast  of  the  pelican,  it  is  well  known,  is  milky  white ; 
yet  now,  being  touched  by  the  beams  of  the  young  sun,  it  be- 
came covered  with  a  roseate  flush.  In  one  bird  this  would  have 
been  striking ;  but  when  the  delicate  tinge  passed  like  an  irra- 
diation 7  along  the  soft  curves  of  a  thousand  bosoms  at  once,  it 
produced  an  effect  truly  marvelous. 

1  Lusr  trous,  shining ;  bright.         ful ;  most  grateful  or  sweet  to  the 

2  Evv  an  eV  cent,  vanishing  like  senses. 

vapor ;  fleeting.  5  R'^v^  er  ie',  a  loose  or  irregular 

s  Phe'  nix,  a  bird  fabled  to  live  train  of  thoughts  occurring  in  mus- 

single,  and,  after  death,  to  rise  again  ing ;  a  vision. 

from  its  ashes.  6  Ir  raN  di  a'  tion,  act  of  giving 

4  Delicious  Cde  Hsh' us),  delight-  out  beams  of  light ;  illumination. 
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6.  To  our  shame,  we  confess  it,  we  killed,  and  attempted  to 
eat,  one  of  these  harmless  dwellers  amid  the  waters.  But  our 
punishment  was  instantaneous :  no  human  teeth  could  masticate 
its  tough  fibers,  nor  could  any  human  stomach  digest  them.  It 
is  true  we  could  gaze  upon  its  dead  breast,  and  try  to  fancy  the 
celestial 1  hues  that  had  gladdened  our  sight  in  the  morning ; 
but  they  were  no  longer  visible.2  The  breast  was  indeed  soft  as 
that  of  the  swan ;  but  as  it  suggested  ghastly  ideas,  we  flung  it 
into  the  Nile ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  us  but  the  regret  of 
haying  slaughtered  the  beautiful  bird  in  vain. 

7.  Far  away  up  in  Africa,  we  met  a  car'avan 3  bringing  slaves, 
gold,  ivory,  odoriferous  gums,  and  ostrich  feathers  toward  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  feathers  were  white, 
— not  the  cold  white  of  snow,  but  the  creamy  soft  white  of  a  fair 
woman's  skin.  In  London,  Paris,  or  JS  ew  York,  we  fancy  they 
would  have  been  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

8.  Each  feather  was  in  itself  a  picture.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  which,  when  touched,  produced  that  harsh,  grating  sensa- 
tion of  the  nerves  caused  by  passing  the  finger  along  ordinary 
feathers.  It  hung  in  soft,  wavy  curls,  like  the  finest  lace,  on 
both  sides  of  the  stem,  and  terminated  in  a  little  fan  of  ringlets, 
that  fell  soothingly  upon  the  hand,  like  nothing  else  we  are 
acquainted  with  in  the  creation. 

9.  Yet  the  bird  on  which  these  marvels  grew  is  one  of  the 
most  awkward,  ungainly,  flat-footed  creatures  that  Africa; — the 
cradle  of  monsters — brings  forth.  While  on  the  body  of  its 
owner,  a  tuft  of  these  lovely  feathers  looks  positively  ludicrous, 
as,  with  its  huge,  long  legs,  long  neck,  little  head,  and  body  like 
a  stuffed  cushion,  it  scours  away  in  droves  athwart  the  waste. 

10.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  same  car'avan  were  other 
feathers,  of  colors  so  bright  that  they  suggested  the  idea  of 
having  been  freshly  dyed  by  art, — some  vermilion,4  others  of  the 
brightest  green,  others  turquois,  or  beryl6  yellow,  or  clouded 

1  Celestial  (se  list'  jail),  belonging  4  Ver  mil'  ion,  a  beautiful  red 
to  the  heavens,  either  spiritual  or  the  color  ;  a  lively  and  brilliant  red. 
regions  of  air ;  heavenly.  5  BeV  yl,  a  hard  mineral  usually 

2  Vis'  i  ble,  to  be  seen ;  in  view.  of  a  green,  or  bluish-green  color.  The 

3  Car'  a  van,  a  company  of  trav-  beryl,  when  transparent,  is  of  great 
elers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants,  trav-  beauty,  and,  set  as  a  gem,  is  called 
eling  together  for  security.  aqua-marine. 
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like  the  Spal,1  or  sparkling  like  the  chalced'ony.2  One  bunch  of 
mingled  tints  so  strikingly  resembled  a  nosegay,  that  we  thought 
for  a  moment  the  young  Ar'ab  chief  who  held  them  in  his  hand 
was  taking  home  some  African  flowers  to  his  bride;  and  so, 
perhaps,  he  was ;  but  they  were  flowers  that  would  not  fade,  and 
may  still  be  nodding  on  the  brow  of  some  loving  brunette 3  be- 
neath the  tents  of  Ishmael.4 

11.  In  the  far  East,  tiny 5  humming-birds  are  eagerly  sought 
by  the  ladies  of  the  harem.  In  the  Moluccas,6  the  nutmeg  bird, 
with  plumage  in  color  like  the  fruit,  is  a  special  favorite,  though 
its  sober  hues  appear  to  Europe 'ans  extremely  poor  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  its  gaudy  neighbors.  In  old  Greece,  a  very 
peculiar  use  was  made  of  feathers,  not  after  the  death  of  their 
owners,  but  while  they  yet  flashed  and  fluttered  with  joy  on 
the  wings  that  bred  them. 

12.  Several  kinds  of  birds,  having  been  carefully  tamed,  were 
scented  with  liquid  odors,  and  during  banquets,7  let  loose  in 
spacious 8  and  splendid  saloons,  where,  flitting  among  the  lights, 
they  scattered  sweet  dews  over  the  guests.  Among  the  luxu- 
rious9 of  the  same  country,  counterpanes  were  made  with  fea- 
thers of  the  peacock's  tail,  which  cast  their  gorgeous  hues  over 
the  forms  of  sleeping  beauty. 

III. 

21.  ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN. 

MERRILY  swinging  on  briar  and  weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame,10 


1  O'  pal,  the  precious  opal  has  a 
peculiar  play  of  colors  of  delicate 
tints,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
gem.  The  colors  of  fire  opal  are 
like  the  red  and  yellow  of  flame. 
Common  opal  has  a  milky  appear- 
ance. 

2  Chal  ced'  o  ny,  a  stone  of  several 
varieties  and  various  colors,  used  in 
jewelry. 

3  Brunette  (br6  net'),  a  girl  or  wo- 
man with  a  brown  or  dark  skin. 

4  Isb/  ma  el,  here  means  the  Arabs 


who  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
tne  son  of  Abraham. 

5  Tir  ny,  little ;  very  small. 

6  Mo  luc'  cas,  or  Spice  Islands,  a 
name  given  to  the  islands  of  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago. 

7  Banquet  (bangk'  wet),  a  feast. 

8  Spa'cious,  wide  extended;  roomy. 

9  Luxurious  (lugz  yu'ri  us),  greatly 
delighting  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  devoted  to  pleasure. 

10  Dame,  the  mistress  of  a  school, 
or  of  a  family. 
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Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead,1 
Eobert  of  Lincoln 2  is  telling  his  name : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
2.  Eobert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  dressed, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders,  and  white  his  crest ; — 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, — 
Sure,  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
8.  Eobert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 
Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings- 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kind  creature ;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
k  Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 
One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man ; — 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can ! 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
5.  Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple, — a  pretty  sight ! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Eobert  is  singing  with  all  his  might : 
Mead,  a  meadow.  2  Lincoln  (lingk'  un). 
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Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nice,  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, — 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about ! 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

6.  Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food; 
Eobert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

7.  Eobert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care ; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half-forgotten  that  merry  air : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

8.  Summer  wanes ;'  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Eobert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone  ;2 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Eobert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 


1  Wane,  decrease ;  waste  away. 

2  Crone,  an  old  woman  or  man. 

3  William  Cullen  Bryant,  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  American 
poets,  was  born  in  Cummington, 
Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1794.  He  is  the  poet 
of  nature,  especially  as  found  in 


Bryant.3 

America.  His  style,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  is  pure,  manly,  elegant, 
and  vigorous.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  this  country  and  Europe. 
His  residence  is  near  the  village  of 
Roslyn,  on  Long  Island.  He  is  still 
connected  with  the  "  Evening  Post." 
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IV. 

22.  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

HY  dost 1  thou  come  at  set  of  sun, 
Those  pensive 2  words  to  say  ? 
Why  whip  poor  Will  ? — What  has  he  done  ? — 
And  who  is  Will,  I  pray  ? 

2.  Why  come  from  yon  leaf-shaded  hill, 

A  suppliant 3  at  my  door  ? 
Why  ask  of  me  to  whip  poor  Will  ? — 
And  is  Will  really  poor  ? 

3.  If  poverty's  his  crime,  let  mirth 

From  out  his  heart  be  driven  ; 
That  is  the  deadliest  sin  on  earth, 
And  never  is  forgiven ! 

4.  Art  Will  himself? — It  must  be  so :. 

I  learn  it  from  thy  moan ; 
For  none  can  feel  another's  woe 
As  deeply  as  his  own. 

5.  Yet  wherefore  strain  thy  tiny  throat, 

While  other  birds  repose  ? 
What  means  thy  melancholy  note  ? — 
The  mystery  disclose ! 

6.  Still  "Whip  poor  Will!"— Art  thou  a  sprite,4 

From  unknown  regions  sent, 
To  wander  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
And  ask  for  punishment  ? 

7.  Is  thine  a  conscience  *  sore  beset 

With  ^uilt  ? — or,  what  is  worse, 
Hast  thou  to  meet  writs,  duns,  and  debt — 
No  money  in  thy  purse  ? 

8.  If  this  be  thy  hard  fate  indeed, 

Ah,  well  mayst  thou  repine ; 

1  Dost  (dust).  5  Conscience    (kSn'  shens),  the 

2  Pen'  sive,  thoughtful,  or  sad.  power  or  principle  within  us  which 

3  Sup'  pli  ant,  one  who  entreats,  decides  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
or  asks  humbly.  fulness  of  our  actions  and  affections, 

4  Sprite^  an  apparition  ;  a  spirit.  and  approves  or  condemns  them. 
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The  sympathy  I  give,  I  need — 
The  poet's  doom  is  thine ! 

9.  Art  thou  a  lover,  Will  ? — Hast  proved 
The  fairest  can  deceive  ? 
Thine  is  the  lot  of  all  who've  loved, 
Since  Adam  wedded  Eve. 

10.  Hast  trusted  in  a  friend,  and  seen 

No  friend  was  he  in  need ! 
A  common  error, — men  still  lean 
Upon  as  frail  a  reed. 

11.  Hast  thou,  in  seeking  wealth  or  fame, 

A  crown  of  brambles  won  ? — 
O'er  all  the  earth  'tis  just  the  same 
With  ev£ry  mother's  son. 

12.  Hast  found  the  world  a  Babel 1  wide, 

Where  man  to  Mammon 2  stoops, — 
Where  nourish  Arrogance 3  and  Pride, 
While  modest  Merit  droops  ? 

13.  What,  none  of  these  ? — Then,  whence  thy  pain  ? 

To  guess  it  who's  the  skill  ? 
Pray  have  the  kindness  to  explain 
Why  I  should  whip  poor  Will. 

Ik  Dost  merely  ask  thy  just  desert  ? 
What,  not  another  word  ? — 
Back  to  the  woods  again,  unhurt : 
I  will  not  harm  thee,  bird ! 

15.  But  use  thee  kindly ;  for  my  nerves, 
Like  thine,  have  penance 4  done ; 
"Use  every  man  as  he  deserves, — 

Who  shall  'scape  whipping  ?" — none ! 


1  Ba'  bel,  the  name  of  the  city 
where  the  confusion  of  languages 
took  place  [Gen.  XI.  9.]  ;  hence,  con- 
fusion ;  disorder. 

2  Mam'  mon,  wealth  ;  riches. 

3  Ar'  ro  gance,  haughtiness  j  the 


disposition  to  urge  for  one's  self  un 
due  claims. 

4  Pen'  ance,  labor,  pain,  or  suf 
fering,  self-applied,  or  imposed  bj 
authority  of  the  Church,  as  a  punr 
ishment  for  faults. 
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16.  Farewell,  poor  Will !— not  valueless 
This  lesson  by  thee  given : 
"  Keep  thine  own  counsel,  and  confess 

Thyself  alone  to  Heaven !"  Mokbis.1 


SECTION  VII. 
i. 

23.  THE  FRENCHMAN'S  DOG. 

YOLUMES  could  be  filled  with  anecdotes2  of  the  mutual 
attachment  of  men  and  dogs ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  affection  in  such  cases  is  very  much  more  noble  and  gene- 
rous than  is  usually  supposed.  No  person,  probably,  can  have 
any  proper  idea  of  this  tenderness  of  feeling,  who  has  not  kept 
a  favorite  dog. 

2.  Courage,  watchfulness,  fidelity,3 — many  of  the  best  qualities 
that  awaken  respect,  admiration,  and  love,  among  human  be- 
ings,— are  possessed  to  a  wonderful  extent  by  dogs.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  humanity 4  in  them.  This  is  most  ad'mirably 
shown  in  the  beautiful  picture  that  appears  on  the  next  page. 
Mark  the  determination  to  protect,  and  conscious  repose  of 
power,  in  the  large  dog,  and  the  bristling  assurance,  indulged 
from  a  sense  of  security,  of  the  small  one ! 

S.  Dogs,  in  their  love  for  man,  play  a  part  in  nearly  every 
tragedy.5  A  modern  novelist,  describing  a  murdered  man,  adds, 


1  George  P.  Morris,  the  popu- 
lar American  song- writer,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  1802.  He 
commenced  his  literary  career  in 
New  York,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  As 
a  journalist  he  was  sprightly  and 
entertaining,  though  as  a  poet,  and 
more  particularly  as  a  song-writer, 
he  acquired  his  chief  reputation. 
Millions  of  copies  of  his  songs 
have  been  circulated.  Various  edi- 
tions of  his  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  last  of  which  appeared  in 


1860.  He  died  in  New  York,  July 
6,  1864. 

2  An'  ec  dote,  a  particular  fact  or 
single  passage  of  private  life  of  an 
interesting  nature  ;  a  short  story. 

3  Fi  deT  i  ty,  loyalty ;  faithfulness. 

4  Hu  man'  i  ty,  the  nature  pecu- 
liar to  man ;  kindness. 

5  Trag'  e  dy,  a  poem  prepared  for 
the  stage,  representing  some  action 
having  a  fatal  and  mournful  end ; 
any  event  in  which  human  lives  are 
lost  by  human  violence. 
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with  rare  power  of  picture-words :  "  The  full,  sweet  light  of  the 
summer  day  fell  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  where  they  had 
laid  him  down,  and  left  him  in  the  deep  stillness  that  no  footfall 
stirred,  no  voice  disturbed,  and  no  love  watched,  save  that  of  a 
little  spaniel,1  which  had  crept  into  his  breast,  and  flew  at  those 
who  sought  to  move  her  from  her  vigil,2  and  crouched  there, 
trembling  and  moaning  piteously." 


1  Spaniel  (span'  yel). 


2  Vig'  il,  the  act  of  keeping  awake ;  watch. 
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Jf..  We  believe,  that,  among  the  different  varieties  of  dogs,  the 
small  spaniel  kind  is  the  most  affectionate;  hut  probably  we  are 
led  to  entertain  this  notion  from  an  acquaintanceship  with  the 
character  of  our  own  favorite  Fiddy, — a  small  spaniel,  of  joyous 
and  intelligent  character,  and  possessing  boundless  attachment 
to  persons  about  her.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  small  dog  of 
this  variety  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  any  respect 
incredible.1 

5.  During  the  Eeign  of  Terror  in  France,  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  northern  departments  was  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  republic,  and  sent  to  Paris,  to  appear  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.*  His  dog  was  with  him  when  he  was  seized,  and  was 
allowed  to  accompany  him,  but,  on  arriving  in  the  capital,  was 
refused  admission  to  the  prison  of  his  master.3  The  distress  was 
mutual :  the  gentleman  sorrowed  for  the  loss  of  the  society  of 
his  dog ;  the  dog  pined  to  get  admission  to  the  prison. 

6.  Living  only  on  scraps  of  food  picked  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  poor  dog  spent  most  of  his  time  near  the  door  of  the 
prison,  into  which  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  gain  admit- 
tance. Such  unremitting  fidelity  at  length  melted  the  feelings 
of  the  porter,  and  the  dog  was  allowed  to  enter.  His  joy  at  see- 
ing his  master3  was  unbounded;  that  of  his  master,  on  seeing 
his  dog,  was  not  less. 

7.  It  was  difficult  to  separate  them ;  but  the  jailer,  fearing  for 
himself,  carried  the  dog  out  of  the  prison.  Every  day,  however, 
at  a  certain  hour,  he  was  allowed  to  repeat  his  visit.  At  these 
interviews,  the  affectionate  animal  licked  the  hands  and  face  of 
his  master ;  looked  at  him  again ;  again  licked  his  hands,  and 
whined  his  delight.  After  a  few  mornings,  feeling  assured  of 
re-admission,  he  departed  at  the  call  of  the  jailer. 

8.  The,  day  came  when  the  unfortunate  captive  was  taken  be= 
fore  the  tribunal ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  court,  there  also 
was  the  dog.  It  had  followed  his  master  into  the  hall,  and  clung 
to  him,  as  if  to  protect  him  from  injury.  One  would  naturally 
imagine  that  the  spectacle4  of  so  much  affection  would  have 

1  In  crecT  i  ble,  not  possible  to  be       3  Master  (mas'  ter). 

credited  or  believed.  4  Spec'  ta  cle,    something  pre- 

2  Tri  bur  nal,  the  seat  of  a  judge  ;  sented  to  view  ;  usually,  a  remarka- 
hence,  a  court  of  jiistice.  ble  sight. 
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moved  the  judges,  and  induced  them  to  be  merciful.  But  this 
was  a  period  in  which  ordinary  feelings  were  reversed,  and  men 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  maniacs 1  or  demons.2 

9.  Will  it  be  credited  ? — the  prisoner,  accused  only  of  being 
an  aris'tocrat,3  was  doomed  to  be  guillotined  ;4  and,  in  pronoun- 
cing sentence,  the  judge  added,  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in  ear- 
nest, that  his  dog  might  go  with  him !  The  condemned  man  and 
his  humble  companion  were  conducted  back  to  prison.  What 
were  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  gentleman,  it  is  need- 
less to  inquire;  the  dog  was  happily  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
proaching tragedy. 

10.  Morning  dawned ;  the  hour  of  execution  arrived ;  and  the 
prisoner,  with  other  victims  of  revolutionary  vengeance,  went 
forth  to  the  scaffold.  One  last  caress  was  permitted ;  next  min- 
ute the  ax  fell,  and  severed  the  head  of  the  poor  gentleman  from 
his  body.  His  dog  saw  the  bloody  deed  perpetrated,  and  was 
frantic  with  grief.  He  followed  the  mangled  corpse  of  his  mas- 
ter to  the  grave.  No  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  leave  the 
spot.  Night  and  day  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground.  Food  was 
offered,  but  he  would  not  eat. 

11.  If  a  dog's  heart  could  be  broken,  the  heart  of  this  one 
surely  was.  Day  by  day  his  body  grew  thinner,  his  eye  more 
glassy.  Occasionally  he  uttered  low,  moaning  sounds.  They 
were  the  expiring  efforts  of  nature.  One  morning  he  was  found, 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  earth.  Death  had  kindly  put  an  end  to 
his  sufferings. 

12.  Who  can  describe  the  depth  of  agony  that  this  faithful 
creature  had  endured?  None.  All  can,  however,  tell  how 
France  has  been  punished  for  the  crimes  of  which  the  above  is 
only  one  among  many  thousands. 


1  Ma'  ni  ac,  a  madman. 

2  De'  mon,  a  spirit  holding1  a 
middle  place  between  men  and  the 
gods  of  the  pagans  ;  an  evil  spirit ; 
a  devil. 

3  A  ris'  to  crat,  one  who  favors, 
in  principle  or  practice,  a  form  of 
government  whose  power  is  vested 


in  the  chief  persons  of  a  state  ;  one 
who  is  haughty,  proud,  or  overbear- 
ing in  his  temper  or  habits.  v 

4  Guillotined  (giP  16  t&nd'),  be- 
headed with  the  guillotine,  a  ma- 
chine in  which  a  heavy  ax  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  cord,  and  let  fall  upon 
the  neck  of  the  victim. 
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II. 

24.  LEWIS  AND  HIS  DOG. 

MASTER  JOHN"  had  come  to  sail  a  little  boat  which  his 
grandfather  had  given  him :  the  string  by  which  the 
length  of  its  voyage  was  to  have  been  regulated  had  broken, 
and  the  boat  had  drifted  farther  and  farther  from  its  hapless 
owner,  until  at  last  it  had  reached  a  species  of  buoy 1  to  which 
the  park-keeper's  punt 2  was  occasionally  moored,  and  there  it 
had  chosen  to  stick  hard  and  fast.  In  this  rebellious  little  craft 
was  embarked,  so  to  speak,  all  Master  John's  present  stock  of 
earthly  happiness;  thence  the  sorrow  which  Mary's  caresses 
were  unable  to  assuage,  and  thence  the  lamentations 3  which 
had  attracted  Lewis's  attention. 

2.  "  Don't  cry  so,  my  little  man,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't 4  find 
a  way  of  getting  it  for  you,"  observed  Lewis,  encouragingly, 
raising  the  distressed  ship-owner  in  his  arms,  to  afford  him  a 
better  view  of  his  stranded  property.  "  We  must  ask  my  dog 
to  go  and  fetch  it  for  us.  Come  here,  Mr.  Faust !  You  are  not 
afraid  of  him  ?  he  wouldn't  hurt  you ;  that's  right,  pat  him — 
there's  a  brave  boy.  Now,  ask  him  to  fetch  your  boat  for  you  : 
Say,  '  Please,  Mr.  Faust,  go  and  get  my  boat ' — say  so." 

3.  And  the  child — half-pleased,  half-frightened,  but  with  im- 
plicit5 faith  in  the  dog's  intellectual  powers,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  conciliating  its  good- will  and  imploring  its  assistance — 
repeated  the  desired  formula 6  with  great  fervor.7  "  That's  well ! 
Now,  nurse,  take  care  of  Master — what  did  you  say  ? — ay,8  Mas- 
ter John,  while  I  show  Faust  where  the  boat  is."  As  he  spoke, 
he  took  up  a  stone,  and,  attracting  Faust's  attention  to  his  pro- 
ceedings, jerked  it  into  the  water  just  beyond  the  spot  where 
the  boat  lay,  at  the  same  time  directing  him  to  fetch  it. 

4.  With  a  bound  like  the  spring  of  a  lion,  the  noble  dog 

1  Buoy  (bwai),  a  float ;  a  floating  trusting  fully  to  another's  word, 
mark  to  point  out  the  position  of  power,  or  authority ;  entire, 
objects  beneath  the  water.  6  Formula  (far'  mu  la),  a  set  rule 

2  Punt,  a  flat-bottomed  boat.  or  form  ;  a  fixed  method  in  which 

3  LamN  en  ta'  tion,  the  act  of  be-  any  thing  is  to  be  arranged,  done, 
wailing ;  expression  of  sorrow.  said,  or  the  like. 

4  Can't  (klnt).  7  Fer'v  or,  heat ;  very  great  feeling. 
6  Im  pile'  it,  resting  on  another  ;       8  Ay  (I?),  yea  ;  yes. 
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dashed  into  the  water,  and  swam  vigorously  toward  the  object 
of  his  quest,1  reached  it,  seized  it  in  his  powerful  jaws,  and 
turned  his  head  toward  the  bank  iu  preparation  for  his  home- 
ward voyage ;  while  the  delighted  child  laughed  and  shouted 
with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  regaining  his  lost  treasure.  Instead, 
however,  of  proceeding  at  once  toward  the  shore,  the  dog  re- 
mained stationary,  beating  the  water  with  his  fore-paws  to  keep 
himself  afloat,  and  occasionally  uttering  an  uneasy  whine. 
«  Here— Faust !  Faust !  What  iu  the  world's  the  matter  with 
him  ?"  exclaimed  Lewis,  calling  the  dog,  and  inciting2  him,  by 
gestures,  to  return— but  in  vain.  His  struggles  only  became 
more  violent,  without  his  making  the  slightest  progress  through 
the  water. 

5.  Attracted  by  the  sight,  a  knot  of  loungers  gathered  round 
the  spot,  and  various  suggestions  were  hazarded  as  to  the  dog's 
unaccountable  behavior.  "I  think  he  must  be  seized  with 
cramp,"  observed  a  good-natured,  round-faced  man,  in  a  vel- 
veteen jacket,  who  looked  like  one  of  the  park-keepers.  "  The 
animal  is  suicidally  disposed,  apparently,"  remarked  a  tall,  aris- 
tocratic-looking young  man,  with  a  sinister 3  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, to  which  a  thick  mustache 4  imparted  a  character  of 
fierceness.  "Anxious  to  submit  to  the  cold-water  cure,  more 
probably,"  replied  his  companion.  "  It  will  be  kill,  rather  than 
cure,  with  him,  before  long,"  returned  the  former  speaker,  with 
a  half-laugh.    "  He's  getting  lower  in  the  water  every  minute." 

6.  "  He's  caught  by  the  string  of  the  boat  which  is  twisted 
round  the  buoy !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  who,  during  the  above  con- 
versation, had  seized  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and,  raising  himself 
by  his  hands,  had  reached  a  position  from  which  he  was  able  to 
perceive  the  cause  of  his  favorite's  disaster.  "  He'll  be  drowned 
if  he  is  not  unfastened.  Who  knows  where  the  key  of  the  boat- 
house  is  kept  ?"  "  I'll  run  and  fetch  it,"  cried  the  good-natured 
man ;  "  it's  at  the  receiving-house,  I  believe."  "  Quick ;  or  it 
will  be  no  use !"  said  Lewis,  in  the  greatest  excitement. 

7.  The  man  hurried  off,  but  the  crowd  round  the  spot  had 

1  Quest,  desire  ;  search.  4  Mustache  (mus  tash'),  that  part 

2  In  clt'  ing,  moving  to  action ;  of  the  beard  which  grows  on  the 
rousing.  upper  lip ;  hair  left  to  grow  above 

3  Sin'  is  ter,  left-handed  ;  evil.  the  mouth. 
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now  become  so  dense, — even  carriages  filled  wifh  fashionably- 
dressed  ladies  having  stopped  to  witness  the  catastrophe,1 — that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  make  his  way  through  it;  and 
several  minutes  elapsed  without  witnessing  his  return.  In  the 
meantime,  the  poor  dog's  struggles  were  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter;  his  whining  had  changed  to  something  between  a 
hoarse  bark  and  a  howl, — a  sound  so  clearly  indicative  of  suffer- 
ing as  to  be  most  distressing  to  the  bystanders ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, that,  if  some  effort  were  not  speedily  made  for  his  relief,  he 
must  sink. 

8.  "  He  shall  not  perish  unassisted !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  impet- 
uously— "  Who  will  lend  me  a  knife  ?"  Several  were  immedi- 
ately offered  him,  from  which  he  selected  one  wifh  a  broad  blade. 
"  May  I  inquire  how  you  propose  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  ?" 
asked,  superciliously,2  the  mustached  gentleman  to  whom  we 
have  before  alluded.  "  You  shall  see,  directly,"  returned  Lewis, 
divesting  himself  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth.  "  I  pre- 
sume you  are  aware  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who 
could  swim  that  distance  in  his  clothes,"  resumed  the  speaker, 
in  the  same  sneering  tone ;  "  do  you  actually, — I  merely  ask  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity, — do  you  really  consider  it  worth  while  to 
peril  your  life  for  that  of  a  dog  ?" 

9.  "For  such  a  noble  animal  as  that — yes!"  replied  Lewis, 
sternly.  "  I  might  not  take  the  trouble  for  a  mere  puppy  ;"  and 
he  pronounced  the  last  two  words  wifh  a  marked  emphasis, 
which  rendered  his  meaning  unmistakable.  The  person  he  ad- 
dressed colored  with  anger,  and  slightly  raised  his  cane, — but  he 
read  that  in  Lewis's  face  which  caused  him  to  relinquish  his  in- 
tention; and,  smiling  scornfully,  he  folded  his  arms  and  re- 
mained to  observe  the  event. 

10.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  Lewis  placed  the 
knife  between  his  teeth,  and,  motioning  to  the  crowd  to  stand 
aside,  gave  a  short  run,  dashed  through  the  shallow  water, 
and  then,  breasting  the  stream  gallantly,  swam,  wifh  powerful 
strokes,  toward  the  still  struggling  animal.  As  he  perceived  his 
master  approaching,  the  poor  dog  ceased  howling;  and,  seem- 
ingly re-animated  by  the  prospect  of  assistance,  redoubled  his 

1  Oa  taV  tro  phe,  a  final  event,  2  SiT  per  cil'  i  cms  ly,  proudly  ; 
usually  of  a  disastrous  nature.  haughtily ;  overbearingly. 
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efforts  to  keep  himself  afloat.  In  order  to  avoid  the  stroke  of 
his  paws,  Lewis  swam  round  him,  and,  supporting  himself  by 
resting  one  hand  upon  the  buoy,  he  grasped  the  knife  with  the 
other,  and  at  one  stroke  severed  the  string. 

11.  The  effect  was  instantly  perceptible :  freed  from  the  re- 
straint which  had  till  now  paralyzed 1  his  efforts,  the  dog  at  once 
rose  higher  in  the  water ;  and,  even  in  that  extremity,  his  affec- 
tion for  his  master  overpowering  his  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
he  swam  toward  him  with  the  child's  boat  (of  which,  throughout 
the  whole  scene,  he  had  never  loosened  his  hold)  in  his  mouth. 
Merely  waiting  to  assure  himself  that  the  animal  had  yet 
strength  enough  remaining  to  enable  him  to  regain  the  shore, 
Lewis  set  him  the  example  by  quitting  the  buoy,  and  striking 
out  lustily  for  the  bank. 

12.  But  now  the  weight  of  his  clothes,  thoroughly  saturated 
as  they  had  become,  began  to  tell  upon  him ;  and  his  strokes  be- 
came weaker,  while  his  breath  came  short  and  thick.  Faust,  on 
the  contrary,  freed  from  the  string  which  had  entangled  him, 
proceeded  merrily,  and  reached  the  shore  ere  Lewis  had  per- 
formed half  the  distance.  Depositing  the  boat  in  triumph  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  bystanders,  the  generous  animal  only 
stopped  to  shake  the  water  from  his  ears,  and  then,  plunging  in 
again,  swam  to  meet  his  master. 

13.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  did  so ;  for  Lewis's 
strength  was  rapidly  deserting  him,  his  clothes  appearing  to 
drag  him  down  like  leaden  weights.  Availing  himself  of  the 
dog's  assistance,  he  placed  one  arm  across  its  back,  and,  still 
paddling  with  the  other,  he  was  partly  dragged  and  partly  swam 
forward  till  his  feet  touched  ground,  when,  letting  the  animal 
go  free,  he  waded  through  the  shallow  water  and  reached  the 
bank,  exhausted  indeed,  but  in  safety. 

11/..  Eejecting  the  many  friendly  offers  of  assistance  wifh  which 
he  was  instantly  overwhelmed,  he  wrung  the  water  from  his 
dripping  hair,  stamped  it  out  of  his  boots,  and  hastily  resuming 
his  coat  and  waistcoat,  was  about  to  quit  a  spot  where  he  was 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  when  Lord  Bellefield,  after  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  his  companions,  made  a  sign  to  at- 
tract Lewis's  attention.  Having  succeeded  in  so  doing,  he  said, 
1  PaV  a  lyzed,  made  powerless. 
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"  That  is  a  fine  dog  of  yours,  sir ;  will  you  take  a  twenty-pound 
note  for  him  ?" 

15.  Lewis's  countenance,  pale  from  exhaustion,  flushed  with 
anger  at  these  words ;  pausing  a  moment,  however,  ere  he  re- 
plied, -he  answered,  coldly,  "  Had  he  been  for  sale,  sir,  I  should 
scarcely  have  risked  drowning  in  order  to  save  him.  I  value  my 
life  at  more  than  twenty  pounds."  Then,  turning  on  his  heel, 
he  whistled  Faust  to  follow  him,  and  walked  away  at  a  rapid 
pace  in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

III. 

25.  THE  KENTUCKIAN'S  DOG. 

AKENTUCKIAN  sportsman  had  a  favorite  stag-hound, 
strong,  and  of  first-rate  qualities,  named  Bravo,  which 
he,  on  one  occasion,  when  going  on  a  hunting-expedition,  left 
at  home,  taking  in  his  stead,  on  trial,  a  fine-looking  hound 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  a  few  days  before.  Having 
gone  a  certain  length  into  the  woodland  in  quest  of  game,  he 
fired  at  a  powerful  stag,1  which  he  brought  down  after  a  con- 
siderable run,  and  believed  to  be  dead. 

2.  The  animal,  however,  was  only  stunned  by  the  shot.  He 
was  no  sooner  touched  with  the  keen  edge  of  the  knife,  than  he 
rose  with  a  sudden  bound,  "threw  me  from  his  body,"  says  the 
hunter,  "  and  hurled  my  knife  from  my  hand.  I  at  once  saw 
my  danger,  but  it  was  too  late.  With  one  bound  he  was  upon 
me,  wounding  and  almost  disabling  me  with  his  sharp  horns 
and  feet.  I  seized  him  by  his  wide-spread  antlers,2  and  sought 
to  regain  possession  ol  my  knife,  but  in  vain ;  each  new  strug- 
gle drew  us  further  from  it. 

3.  "  My  horse,  frightened  at  the  unusual  scene,  had  madly  fled 
to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  ridge,  where  he  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  combat,3  trembling  and  quivering  in  every  limb.  My 
dog  had  not  come  up,  and  his  bay 4  I  could  not  now  hear.  The 
struggles  of  the  furious  animal  had  now  become  dreadful,  and 
every  moment  I  could  feel  his  sharp  hoofs 5  cutting  deep  into 

1  Stag,  the  male  red  deer.  3  Com'  bat,  a  struggle  to  resist, 

2  Ant'  ler,  a  start  or  branch  of  a  conquer,  or  destroy  ;  a  small  battle, 
horn  of  an  animal  of  the  deer  fami-       4  Bay,  bark. 

ly,  as  of  the  moose  or  stag.  6  Hoofs  (h6fs). 
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my  flesh  ;  my  grasp  upon  his  antlers  was  growing  less  and  less 
firm,  and  yet  I  relinquished  not  my  hold. 

4.  "  The  struggle  had  brought  us  near  a  deep  ditch,  washed1 
by  autumn  rains,  and  into  this  I  endeavored  to  force  my  adver- 
sary ;  but  my  strength  was  unequal  to  the  effort :  when  we 
approached  to  the  very  brink,  he  leaped  over  the  drain.  I 
relinquished  my  hold,  and  rolled  in,  hoping  thus  to  escape  him ; 
but  he  returned  to  the  attack,  and  throwing  himself  upon  me, 
inflicted  numerous  severe  cuts  upon  my  face  and  breast  before 
I  could  again  seize  him. 

5.  "  Locking  my  arms  round  his  antlers,  I  drew  his  head  close 
to  my  breast,  and  was  thus,  by  great  effort,  enabled  to  prevent 
his  doing  me  any  serious  injury.  But  I  felt  that  this  could  not 
last  long ;  every  muscle  and  fiber  of  my  frame  was  called  into 
action,  and  human  nature  could  not  long  bear  up  under  such 
exertion.  Faltering  a  silent  prayer  to  Heaven,  I  prepared  to 
meet  my  fate. 

6.  "  At  this  moment  of  despair 2  I  heard  the  faint  hayings  of 
the  hound ;  the  stag,  too,  heard  the  sound,  and  springing  from 
the  ditch,  drew  me  with  him.  His  efforts  were  now  redoubled, 
and  I  could  scarcely  cling  to  him.  Yet  that  blessed  sound 
came  nearer  and  nearer !  Oh,  how  wildly  beat  my  heart  as  I  saw 
the  hound  emerge 3  from  the  ravine,4  and  spring  forward  with 
a  short,  quick  bark,  as  his  eye  rested  on  his  game ! 

7.  "  I  released  my  hold  of  the  stag,  which  turned  upon  the  new 
enemy.  Exhausted,5  and  unable  to  rise,  I  still  cheered  the  dog, 
that,  dastard  Mike,  fled  before  the  infuriated  animal,  which, 
seemingly  despising  such  an  enemy,  again  threw  himself  upon 
me.  Again  did  I  succeed  in  throwing  my  arms  around  his  ant- 
lers, but  not  until  he  had  inflicted  several  deep  and  dangerous 
wounds 7  upon  my  head  and  face,  cutting  to  the  very  bone. 

8.  "  Blinded  by  the  flowing  blood,  exhausted  and  despairing, 
I  cursed  the  coward  dog,  which  stood  near,  baying  furiously, 
yet  refusing  to  seize  his  game.    Oh,  how  I  prayed  for  Bravo ! 

1  Washed  (wSsht).  5  Exhausted    (egz  hast'  ed),  de- 

2  Despair  (de  spar'),  loss  of  hope.  prived  wholly  of  strength  ;  fatigued 

3  Emerge  (e  m^g'),  come  forth  6  Das'  tard,  one  who  meanly 
from  ;  rise  out  of  and  appear.  shrinks  from  danger ;  a  great  coward. 

4  Ravine  (ra  ven'),  a  deep  and  nar-  7  Wound  (w6nd),  a  hurt ;  an  in- 
row  hollow,  usually  worn  by  water,  jury ;  damage. 
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The  thoughts  of  death  were  bitter.  To  die  thus  in  the  wild 
forest  alone,  with  none  to  help  !  Thoughts  of  home  and  friends 
coursed  like  lightning  through  my  brain.  At  that  moment, 
when  hope  herself  had  fled,  deep  and  clear  over  the  neighbor- 
ing hill  came  the  baying  of  my  gallant  Bravo  ! 

9.  "  I  should  have  known  his  voice  among  a  thousand.  I 
pealed  forth,  in  one  faint  shout :  '  On,  Bravo,  on  P  The  next 
moment,  with  tiger-like  bounds,  the  noble  dog  came  leaping 
down  the  hill,  scattering  the  dried  autumnal  leaves  like  a  whirl- 
wind in  his  path.  '  No  pause  he  knew but  fixing  his  fangs 1 
in  the  stag's  throat,  he  at  once  commenced  the  struggle. 

10.  "  I  fell  back,  completely  exhausted.  Blinded  with  blood, 
I  only  knew  that  a  terrific  struggle  was  going  on.  In  a  few 
moments  all  was  still,  and  I  felt  the  warm  breath  of  my  faithful 
dog  as  he  licked  my  wounds.  Clearing  my  eyes  from  gore,  I 
saw  my  late  adversary  dead  at  my  feet,  and  Bravo,  ' my  own 
Bravo/  as  the  heroine  of  a  modern  novel  would  say,  standing 
over  me.  He  had  gnawed  in  two  the  rope  with  which  he  had 
been  tied,  and  following  his  master 2  through  all  his  windings, 
arrived  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  a  horrible  death." 


SECTION  VIII. 

' -  i. 

26.  THE  BLOOD  HORSE. 

AMAEEA  is  a  dainty  steed, 
Strong,3  black,  and  of  a  noble  breed, 
Full  of  fire,  and  full  of  bone, 
"With  all  his  line  of  fathers  known ; 
Fine  his  nose,  his  nostrils  thin, 
But  blown  abroad  by  the  pride  within ! 
His  mane  is  like  a  river  flowing, 
And  his  eyes  like  embers  glowing 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
And  his  pace  as  swift  as  light. 

1  Fangs,  tusks ;  long,  pointed  teeth       2  Master  (mis'  tor), 
by  which  the  prey  is  seized  and  held.       3  Strong,  see  Note  5,  p.  18. 
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2.  Look, — how  'round  his  straining  throat 
Grace  and  shifting  beauty  float ! 
Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins, 

And  the  red  blood  gallops  through  his  veins, — 

Eicher,  redder,  neyer  ran 

Through  the  boasting  heart  of  man  ! 

He  can  trace  his  lineage 1  higher 

Than  the  Bourbon 2  dare  aspire, — 

Douglas,3  Guzman,4  or  the  Guelph,5 

Or  O'Brien's6  blood  itself! 

3.  He,  who  hath  no  peer,  was  born, 
Here,  upon  a  red  March  morn ; 
But  his  famous  fathers  dead 
Were  Ar'abs  all,  and  Arab  bred, 
And  the  last  of  that  great  line 
Trod  like  one  of  a  race  divine ! 
And  yet, — he  was  but  friend  to  one, 
Who  fed  him  at  the  set  of  sun, 

By  some  lone  fountain  fringed  with  green ; 

With  him,  a  roving  Bed'ouin,7 

He  lived — (none  else  would  he  obey 

Through  all  the  hot  Arabian  day) — 

And  died,  untamed,  upon  the  sands 

Where  Balkh 8  amidst  the  desert  stands !  Procter. 

II. 

27.  BOM  FULANO. 

THERE  they  came !  Gerrian's  whole  band  of  horses  in  full 
career !    First,  their  heads  suddenly  lifted  above  a  crest  of 


1  Lin'  e  age,  descendants  in  a  line 
from  a  common  forefather  ;  race. 

2  Bourbon  (b8r/r  bon),  the  name  of 
a  French  royal  family  which  traces 
its  origin  to  Louis  IX. 

3  Doug'  las,  here  refers  to  a  Scot- 
tish family  which  has  been  connected 
with  the  royal  houses  of  Scotland 
and  England,  and  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobles  of  Europe. 

4  Guzman  (goth  m&n'). 


6  Guelph  (gwelf ),  a  line  of  Ger- 
man princes,  originally  Italian,  and 
traced  to  the  9th  century,  from  which 
the  present  royal  family  of  England 
claims  its  descent. 

6  O'Brien,  the  name  of  a  family 
ranking  among  the  most  ancient  in 
Ireland. 

7  Bedouin  (bed'  5  en),  one  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs. 

s  Balkh  (bdlk). 
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the  prai'rie ;  then  they  burst  over,  like  the  foam  and  spray  of  a 
black,  stormy  wave  when  a  blast  strikes  it,  and  wildly  swept  by 
us,  with  manes  and  tails  flaring  in  the  wind.  It  was  magnifi- 
cent.1 My  heart  of  a  horseman  leaped  in  my  breast.  "Hur- 
rah V 2  I  cried.    "  Hurrah 't  is  ! "  said  Gerrian. 

2.  The  herd  dashed,  by  in  a  huddle,  making  for  the  cor- 
ral.3 Just  behind,  aloof  from  the  rush  and  scamper  of  his  less 
noble  brethren,  came  the  black, — my  purchase.  It  was  grand 
to  see  a  horse  that  understood  and  respected  himself  so  per- 
fectly. One,  too,  that  meant  the  world  should  know  that  he 
was  the  very  chiefest  chief  of  his  race,  proud  with  the  blood  of 
a  thousand  kings.  How  masterly  he  looked !  How  untamably 
he  stepped ! 

8.  The  herd  was  galloping  furiously.  He  disdained  to  break 
into  a  gallop.  He  trotted  after,  a  hundred  feet  behind  the  hind- 
most, with,  large  and  liberal  action.  And  even  at  this  half 
speed,  easily  overtaking  his  slower  comrades,  he  from  time  to 
time  paused,  bounded  in  the  air,  tossed  his  head,  flung  out 
his  legs,  and  then  strode  on  again,  writhing  all  over  with  sup- 
pressed power. 

4-  He  was  an  American  horse, — so  they  distinguish  in  Califor- 
nia one  brought  from  the  old  States, — a  superb 4  young  stallion, 
perfectly  black,  without  spot  upon  him,  except  where  a  flake  of 
foam  from  his  indignant 6  nostril  had  caught  upon  his  flank.  A 
thorough-bred  horse,  with  the  perfect  tail  and  silky  mane  of  a 
noble  race.  Hard  after  him  came  Jose,  the  herdsman,  on  a  fast 
mustang.6  As  he  rode,  he  whirled  his  lasso 7  with  easy  turn  of 
the  wrist. 

5.  The  black,  trotting  still,  and  halting  still  to  cur' vet 8  and 


1  Mag  nif  i  cent,  on  a  grand  scale ; 
grand  in  appearance. 

2  Hurrah  (h6  ra'),  a  shout  of  joy, 
or  triumph,  or  applause. 

3  CbV  ral,  an  inclosure  or  yard, 
especially  for  cattle,  near  a  house. 

4  Su  perl/,  grand  ;  rich  ;  showy. 

5  In  dig'  nant,  greatly  provoked, 
as  when  a  person  is  excited  by  un- 
just treatment,  or  a  mean  action ; 
angry. 


6  Mus'  tang,  the  wild  horse  of  the 
prairies  in  Mexico,  California,  &c. 

'  Las'  so,  a  rope  or  cord  with  a 
noose,  used  for  catching  wild  horses, 
and  other  animals. 

8  Curvet  (keY  vet),  to  leap  as  a 
horse,  when  he  raises  both  his  fore 
legs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  and, 
as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  raises  his 
hind  legs,  so  that  all  of  his  legs  are 
in  the  air  at  once. 
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caracole,1  turned  back  his  head  contemptuously  at  his  pursuer. 
"  Mexicans  may  chase  their  own  ponies,  and  break  their  spirit 
by  brutality ;  but  an  American  horse  is  no  more  to  be  touched 
by  a  Mexican  than  an  American  man.  Bah  !  make  your  cast ! 
Don't  trifle  with  your  lasso !  I  challenge  you.  Jerk  away, 
Sefior  Greaser !  I  give  you  as  fair  a  chance  as  you  could  wish." 
So  the  black  seemed  to  say,  with  his  provoking  backward  glance, 
and  his  whinny  of  disdain. 

6.  Jose  took  the  hint.  He  dug  cruel  spurs  into  his  horse. 
The  mustang  leaped  forward.  The  black  gave  a  tearing  bound, 
and  quickened  his  pace,  but  still  waited  the  will  of  his  pur- 
suer. They  were  just  upon  us,  chased  and  chaser,  thundering 
down  the  slope,  when  the  herdsman,  checking  his  wrist  at  the 
turn,  flung  his  lasso  straight  as  an  arrow  for  the  black's  head. 

7.  I  could  hear  the  hide  rope  sing  through  the  summer  air,  for 
a  moment  breezeless.  Will  he  be  taken !  Will  horse  or  man 
be  victor !  The  loop  of  the  lasso  opened  like  a  hoop.  It  hung 
poised2  for  .one  instant  a  few  feet  before  the  horse's  head, 
vibrating  in  the  air,  keeping  the  circle  perfect,  waiting  for  the 
herdsman's  pull  to  tighten  about  that  proud  neck  and  those 
swelling  shoulders. 

8.  Hurrah !  Through  it  went  the  black  !  With  one 
brave  bound  he  dashed  through  the  open  loop.  He  touched 
only  to  spurn  its  vain  assault,  with  his  hindmost  hoof.  "  Hur- 
rah ! "  I  cried.  "  Hurrah  !  't  is,"  shouted  Gerrian.  Jose  drag- 
ged in  his  spurned  lasso.  •  The  black,  with  elated 3  head,  and 
tail  waving  like  a  banner,  sprung  forward,  closed  in  with  the 
herd ;  they  parted  for  his  passage,  he  took  his  leadership,  and 
presently  was  lost  with  his  suite 4  over  the  swell  of  the  prairie. 

9.  When  we  had  come  in  sight  of  the  corral,  we  discovered, 
to  our  surprise,  the  whole  band  of  horses  had  voluntarily 
entered.  Gerrian  sent  in  Jose,  who  drove  all  but  the  black  out 
of  the  staked  enclosure.  He  trotted  about  at  his  ease,  snuffing 
at  the  stakes  and  bars,  and  showing  no  special  disposition  to 
follow. 


1  CaV  a  65le,  a  semi-round,  or  half 
turn,  which  a  horse  makes,  either  to 
the  right  or  left. 

2  Poised,  balanced  or  suspended 
by  equal  weight  or  power. 


3  E  la'  ted,  lifted  up  ;  raised  by 
success  or  pride. 

4  Suite  (swet),  attendants  or  fol- 
lowers ;  a  set ;  a  series  ;  a  collection ; 
as  a  suite  of  rooms. 
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10.  I  entered  alone.  Presently  he  began  performing  at  his 
own  free  will.  It  was  magnificent  to  see  him  as  he  circled 
about  me,  fire  in  his  eye — pride  in  his  nostril,  power  and  grace 
from  tip  to  tip.  He  trotted  powerfully;  he  galloped  gracefully; 
he  thundered  at  full  speed ;  he  lifted  his  fore-legs  to  welcome ;  he 
flung  out  his  hind-legs  to  repel ;  he  leaped  as  if  he  were  spring- 
ing over  bayonets ;  he  pranced  and  curveted  as  if  he  were  the 
pretty  plaything  of  a  girl.  Then,  when  he  had  amused  himself, 
and  delighted  me  sufficiently,  he  trotted  up  and  snuffed  about 
me,  just  out  of  reach. 

11.  Finally,  instinctively  knowing  me  for  a  friend,  the  black 
came  forward  and  made  the  best  speech  he  could  of  welcome, — 
a  neigh,  and  no  more.  Then  he  approached  nearer,  and,  not 
without  shying  and  starts,  of  which  I  took  no  notice,  at  last 
licked  my  hand,  put  his  head  upon  my  shoulder,  suffered  me  to 
put  my  arm  round  his  neek,  and  in  fact  lavished  upon  me  every 
mark  of  confidence.  At  last,  after  a  good  hour's  work,  I  per- 
suaded him  to  accept  a  halter.  Then,  by  gentle  seductions,1  I 
induced  him  to  start  and  accompany  me  homeward. 

12.  The  black  would  tolerate  no  one  but  me.  With  me  he 
established  as  close  a  brotherhood  as  can  be  between  man  and 
beast.  I  named  him,  after  the  gold  mine,  my  share  of  which  I 
had  given  in  exchange,  Don  Fulano.2  He  represented  to  me 
my  whole  profit  for  the  sternest  and  roughest  work  of  my  life. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  looked  at  the  mine, — that  pile  of  pretty 
pebbles,  that  pile  of  bogus  ore, — and  I  did  not  regret  my  bar- 
gain. I  never  have  regretted  it.  "  My  kingdom  for  a  horse," — 
so  much  of  a  kingdom  as  I  had,  I  had  given.  Winthrop.8 

1  Se  due'  tion,  act  of  leading  away  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
from  duty  ;  means  of  tempting  or  He  also  traveled  extensively  in  this 
attracting.  country.    He  was  killed  at  the  bat- 

2  Fulano  (ffi  14'  no).  tie  of  Great  Bethel,  Va.,  June  10, 
2  Theodore  Winthrop,  an  Ameri-    1861.    He  left  in  manuscript  three 

can  soldier  and  author,  was  born  in  novels,    "  Cecil    Dreeme,"    "  John 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  22,  1828.  Brent,"  and  "  Edwin  Bothertoft," 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  which,  as  well  as  a  number  of  maga- 

in  1848,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  zine  articles,  have  been  published 

health  visited  England,  Scotland,  since  his  death. 
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III. 

28.  THE  CID  AND  BAVIECA. 
1. 

rpHE  king  looked  on  him  kindly,  as  on  a  vassal 1  true  ; 

Then  to  the  king  Ruy  Diaz2  spake,  after  reverence  due, 
"  O  king  !  the  thing  is  shameful,  that  any  man  beside 
The  liege  lord  of  Castile 3  himself,  should  Bavieca  ride  : 

2. 

"  For  neither  Spain  nor  Araby  could  another  charger  bring 

So  good  as  he,  and  certes,4  the  best  befits  my  king. 

But,  that  you  may  behold  him,  and  know  him  to  the  core, 

I'll  make  him  go  as  he  was  wont 5  when  his  nostrils  smelt  the  Moor." 

3> 

With  that,  the  Cid,6  clad  as  he  was,  in  mantle  furred  and  wide, 
On  Bavieca  vaulting,  put  the  rowel  in  his  side  ; 
And  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  so  fierce  was  his  career, 
Streamed  like  a  pennon  on  the  wind,  Euy  Diaz'  minivere. 

And  all  that  saw  them  praised  them, — they  lauded  man  and  horse, 
As  matched  well,  and  rivals  for  gallantry  and  force ; 
Ne'er  had  they  looked  on  horseman  might  to  this  knight  come  near, 
Nor  on  other  charger  worthy  of  such  a  cavalier. 

5. 

Thus,  to  and  fro  a-rushing,  the  fierce  and  furious  steed, 

He  snapped  in  twain  his  nether7  rein : — <l  God  pity  now  the  Cid  ! — 

God  pity  Diaz  !"  cried  the  lords, — but  when  they  looked  again, 

They  saw  Ruy  Diaz  ruling  him,  with  the  fragment  of  his  rein ; 

They  saw  him  proudly  ruling  with  gesture  firm  and  calm, 

Like  a  true  lord  commanding,  and  obeyed  as  by  a  lamb. 

6. 

And  so  he  led  him  foaming  and  panting  to  the  king, 

But,  "  No,"  said  Don  Alphonso,  "  it  were  a  shameful  thing, 

That  peerless  Bavieca  should  ever  be  bestrid, 

By  any  other  mortal  but  Bivar, — mount,  mount  again,  my  Cid  !" 


1  VaV  sal,  one  who  holds  lands 
of  a  superior,  and  who  vows  fidelity 
and  homage  to  him  ;  a  tenant. 

2  Ruy  Diaz  (de'  ath),  Count  of  Bi- 
var (be  var')  an  illustrious  champion 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  old  Span- 
ish royalty,  in  the  11th  century. 


3  Castile  (k&s  tel'),  a  former  king- 
dom of  Spain. 
A  Cer'  tes,  certainly  ;  in  truth. 

5  Wont  (wunt),  used  ;  accustomed. 

6  Old,  chief  or  commander — a  name 
given  to  Ruy  Diaz. 

1  NeEh'  er3  lower. 
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SECTION  IX. 
i. 

29.  DESTRUCTION  OF  INSECTS. 

A WANTON 1  destruction  of  insects,  simply  because  they 
are  insects,  without  question  as  to  their  habits,  without 
inqui'ry  as  to  their  nris'chievousness,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that,  wherever  we  see  an  insect,  we  are  accustomed  to  destroy  it, 
is  wrong.  We  have  no  right  to  seek  their  destruction  if  they 
are  harmless.  Our  only  thought  of  an  insect  is  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  broomed  or  trod  on.  There  is  a  vague 2  idea  that 
naturalists  sometimes  pin  them  to  the  wall,  for  some  reason  that 
they  probably  know ;  but  that  there  is  any  right,  or  rule,  or  law 
that  binds  us  toward  God's  minor3  creatures,  scarcely  enters 
into  our  conception.4  . 

2.  A  spider  in  our  dwelling  is  out  of  place,  and  the  broom  is 
a  scepter  that  rightly  sweeps  him  away,  but  in  the  pasture, 
where  he  belongs,  and  you  do  not, — where  he  is  of  no  inconven- 
ience, and  does  no  mischief, — where  his  webs  are  but  tables 
spread  for  his  own  food, — where  he  follows  his  own  instincts  in 
catching  insects  for  his  livelihood, — why  should  you  destroy  him 
there,  in  his  brief  hour  of  happiness  ?  And  yet,  wherever  you 
see  a  spider,  "  Hit  him  !  "  is  the  law  of  life.  ■ 

3.  Upturn  a  stone  in  the  field.  You  shall  find  a  city  un- 
awares. Dwelling  together  in  peace  are  a  score 5  of  different  in- 
sects. Worms  draw  in  their  nimble  heads  from  the  dazzling 
light.  Swift  shoot  shining,  black  bugs  back  to  their  covert.6 
Ants  swarm  with  feverish  agility,7  and  bear  away  their  eggs. 
Now  sit  quietly  down  and  watch  the  en'gmery8  and  economy9 
that  are  laid  open  to  your  view.  Trace  the  canals  or  highways 
through  which  their  traffic  has  been  carried.    See  what  strange 


1  Wanton  (won'tun),  unrestrained ; 
sportive. 

2  Vague,  unsettled ;  uncertain. 

3  Mi'  nor,  inferior  ;  lesser. 

4  Con  cep'  tion,  the  image,  idea, 
or  notion  of  any  action  or  thing 
fchich  is  formed  in  the  mind. 


6  Score,  a  notch  or  mark  made  to 
keep  an  account ;  twenty. 

6  Covert  (kuv'ert),  a  covered  place ; 
a  shelter. 

7  A  gir  i  ty,  quickness  of  motion. 

8  En'  gine  ry,  artful  contrivance. 

9  E  6on'  o  my,  orderly  system. 
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conditions  of  life  are  going  on  before  you.  Feel  at  least  sym- 
pathy 1  for  something  that  is  not  a  reflection  of  yourself.  Learn 
to  be  interested  without  egotism.2 

Jf.  But  no,  the  first  impulse 3  of  rational 4  man,  educated  to 
despise  insects  and  God's  minor  works,  is  to  seek  another  stone, 
and,  with  kindled  eye,  pound  these  thoroughfares  of  harmless 
insect  life  until  all  is  utterly  destroyed.  And  if  we  leave  them 
and  go  our  way,  we  have  a  sort  of  lingering  sense  that  we  have 
fallen  somewhat  short  of  our  duty.  The  most  universal  and  the 
most  unreasoning  destroyer  is  man,  who  symbolizes 5  death  bet- 
ter than  any  other  thing. 

5.  I,  too,  learned  this  murderous  pleasure  in  my  boyhood. 
Through  long  years  I  have  tried  to  train  myself  out  of  it ;  and 
at  last  I  have  unlearned  it.  I  love,  in  summer,  to  seek  the  soli- 
tary 6  hillside, — that  is  less  solitary  than  even  the  crowded  city, 
— and,  waiting  till  my  intrusion7  has  ceased  to  alarm,  watch  the 
wonderful  ways  of  life  which  a  kind  God  has  poured  abroad  with 
such  profusion.8  And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the 
leaves  of  that  great  book  of  revelation  which  God  opens  every 
morning,  and  spreads  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hills,  and  in  the 
forests,  are  rich  with  marvelous 9  lessons  that  I  could  read  no- 
where else.  And  often  things  have  taught  me  what  words  have 
failed  to  teach.  Yea,  the  words  of  revelation  have  themselves 
been  interpreted  to  my  understanding  by  the  things  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  solitudes  of  populous  nature. 

6.  I  love  to  feel  my  relation  to  every  part  of  animated  nature. 
I  try  to  go  back  to  that  simplicity  of  Paradise 10  in  which  man 
walked,  to  be  sure  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  not 
bloody,  desperate,  cruel,  crushing  whatever  was  not  useful  to 
him.   I  love  to  feel  that  my  relationship  to  God  gives  me  a  right 


1  Sym'  pa  thy,  kindness  of  feeling 
toward  sufferers ;  fellow-feeling. 

2  E'  go  tism,  the  practice  of  too 
often  using  the  word  /;  hence, 
speaking  or  writing  much  of  one's 
self;  self-praise. 

3  Im'  pulse,  hasty  inclination. 

4  Rational  (rash'  un  al),  having 
reason. 

5  Sym'  bol  Iz  es,  serves  as  a  sign 
or  representation  of. 


6  Sol'  i  ta  ry,  not  much  visited  ; 
retired. 

1 1ntrusion  (in  trS'  zun),  act  of  en- 
tering into  a  place  without  invita- 
tion, right,  or  welcome. 

8  Profusion  (pro  fu'  zun),  great 
supply  or  plenty  ;  rich  abundance. 

9  Mar'vel  ous;strange ;  wonderful. 

10  Par'  a  dise,  the  garden  of  Eden, 
in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  first 
placed ;  heaven. 
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to  look  sympathetically  upon  all  that  God  nourishes.  In  his 
bitterness,  Job  declared,  "  I  have  said  to  the  worm, '  Thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.' "  We  may  not  say  this ;  but  I  surely  say 
to  all  living  things  in  God's  creation,  "  I  am  your  elder  brother, 
and  the  almoner 1  of  God's  bounty  to  you.  Being  his  son,  I  too 
have  a  right  to  look  with  beneficence2  upon  your  little  lives, 
even  as  the  greater  Father  does." 

7.  A  wanton  disregard  of  life  and  happiness  toward  the  insect 
kingdom  tends  to  produce  carelessness  of  the  happiness  of  ani- 
mal life  everywhere.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  who 
would  needlessly  crush  a  fly  would  therefore  slay  a  man ;  but  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  that  moral  constitution  out  of  which 
springs  kindness  is  hindered  by  that  which  wantonly  destroys 
happiness  anywhere.  And  I  hold  that  a  man  who  wantonly 
would  destroy  insect  life,  or  would  destroy  the  comfort  of  the 
animal  that  serves  him,  is  prepared  to  be  inhuman  toward  the 
lower  forms  of  human  life. 

8.  The  fact  is,  that  all  those  invasions 3  of  life  and  happiness 
which  are  educating  men  to  an  indulgence  of  their  passions,  to 
a  disregard  of  God's  work,  to  a  low  and  base  view  of  creation,  to 
a  love  of  destructiveness,  and  to  a  disposition  that  carries  with 
it  cruelty  and  suffering,  and  that  is  hindered  from  breaking  out 
only  by  fear  and  selfishness,  lead  to  a  disregard  of  labor  and  the 
laborer.  The  nature  which  they  beget  will  catch  man  in  his 
sharp  necessities,  and  mercilessly  coerce 4  him  to  the  benefit  of 
the  strong  and  the  spoiling  of  the  weak.  And  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  poor  man,  and  the  oppressed  man,  that  there  should  be  a 
Christianity 5  that  shall  teach  men  to  regard  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  below  themselves  as  <x5d's  kingdom  and  as  having 
rights— minor  and  lower  rights,  but  rights— before  God  and  be- 
fore man.  Beecheb.6 

1  AY  mon  er,  one  who  distributes  taught  by  Christ ;  the  religion  of 
alms,  or  gifts,  in  behalf  of  another.  Christians. 

2  Be  nef  i  cence,  the  practice  of  •  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
doing  good  ;  kindness.  the  distinguished  American  preach- 

3  Invasion  (in  va'  zun),  encroach-  er,  lecturer,  and  writer,  was  born  at 
ment ;  raid.  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24, 1813.  He 

4  Coerce  (ko  ers'),  restrain  by  force,  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Mass., 

5  Christianity  (krist  yan' i  ty), the  1834.  He  is  at  present  minister  of 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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II. 

30.  THE  CHAIN  OF  DESTRUCTION. 

PART  FIRST. 

DIBECTLY  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  a  thick  network  of  yines  stretched  between  two 
trees.  Over  the  leaves  grew  flowers  so  thickly  as"  almost  to 
hide  them ;  the  whole  surface  shining  as  if  a  bright  carpet  had 
been  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  and  hung  down  between  them. 
Francis,  who  had  for  some  time  kept  his  eyes  in  that  direction, 
all  at  once  exclaimed :  "  Look  yonder — humming-birds  I" 

2.  "  Where  are  they  ?"  inquired  Lucian.1  "  Softly,  brothers, 
approach  them  gently."  As  Lucian  said  this,  he  walked  cau- 
tiously forward,  followed  by  Basil2  and  Francis.  "Ah!" 
exclaimed  Lucian,  as  they  drew  near,  "  I  see  one  now  ;  it  is  the 
ruby-throat :  see  his  throat  how  it  glitters  ! " 

S.  "Shall  we  try  to  catch  it?"  asked  Francis.  "No,  I 
would  rather  observe  it  a  bit.  You  may  look  for  the  nest,  as 
you  have  good  eyes."  When  the  curiosity  of  the  boys  was 
satisfied,  they  were  about  to  return  to  the  tent ;  but  Lucian 
suddenly  made  a  motion,  which  caused  his  brothers  to  look  on 
the  ground. 

Jf.  Crouching  among  the  leaves,  now  crawling  side-ways,  now 
making  short  springs,  and  then  hiding  itself,  went  a  fearful- 
looking  creature  about  the  size  of  the  humming-bird.  Its 
body  consisted  of  two  pieces  joined  about  the  middle,  and  cov- 
ered all  over  with  a  reddish-brown  wool  or  hair,  that  stood 
upright  like  bristles.  It  had  ten  limbs,  long,  crooked,  and 
covered  with  hair  like  the  body — two  curved  claw-like  feelers  in 
front,  and  two  horns  projecting  behind,  so  that  but  for  its  sharp 
fiery  eyes,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  which  was  its  head. 

5.  "  The  leaping-spider,"  whispered  Lucian  to  his  brothers ; 
"  see,  it  is  after  the  humming-bird  ! "  This  was  evident.  Step 
by  step,  and  leap  after  leap,  it  was  approaching  the  cluster  of 
blossoms  where  the  humming-bird  was  at  that  moment.  Some- 
times the  spider  would  hide  itself  among  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
then,  when  the  bird  settled  for  a  moment  to  feed,  it  would 
advance  nearer  by  a  quick  run  or  a  leap,  concealing  itself  again 
1  Lucian  (lu'  sli!  an).  2  Basil  (b&z'  il). 
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to  await  a  fresh  opportunity.  At  last,  the  bird  poised  itself  at 
the  mouth  of  a  flower,  sucking  out  the  honey  with  its  long 
tongue,  and  in  a  moment  the  spider  sprang  forward  and 
clutched  it  round  the  body  with  his  feeler. 

6.  The  bird,  with  a  wild  chirrup,  flew  outwards  and  upwards 
as  if  to  carry  the  spider  away.  But  its  flight  was  suddenly 
checked ;  and,  on  looking  more  closely,  the  fine  thread  of  the 
spider  was  seen  attached  to  the  tree  at  one  end  and  his  body 
at  the  other,  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  poor  bird  from  escap- 
ing from  his  enemy.  Soon  the  little  wings  ceased  to  move. 
The  boys  could  see  that  the  bird  was  dead,  and  the  mandibles 1 
of  the  spider  were  buried  in  its  shining  throat. 

7.  And  now  the  spider  began  reeling  in  his  line,  in  order  to 
carry  up  his  prey  to  his  nest  among  the  branches.  But  the  eyes 
of  the  boys  were  caught  at  this  moment  by  a  shining  object 
stealing  down  the  tree.  It  was  a  lizard  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors ;  its  back  of  golden  green,  the  underneath  part  of  its 
body  a  greenish-white,  its  throat  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  It 
was  not  more  than  six  inches  in  length. 

8.  As  it  was  crawling  onward,  its  bright  eye  fell  on  the  spider 
and  his  prey.  All  at  once  the  lizard  stopped,  its  color  changed ; 
the  red  throat  became  white,  the  green  body  brown,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  crouched.  Soon  it  was  evident  that  it  meant  to  attack  the 
spider,  and  to  do  this  it  ran  round  the  tree  to  the  nest,  where 
it  crouched  down,  waiting  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

9.  The  spider,  no  doubt  exulting 2  in  the  thought  of  the  feast 
he  was  going  to  have,  and  little  suspecting  a  foe  so  near,  came 
up.  In  a  moment  the  lizard  sprang  upon  him,  and  lizard, 
spider,  and  bird  fell  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  short  struggle 
between  the  first  two,  but  the  spider  was  no  match  for  the 
lizard,  who  in  a  few  moments  had  ground  off  his  legs,  and 
killed  him  by  thrusting  his  sharp  teeth  into  the  spider's  skull. 

10.  From  the  moment  the  lizard  sprang  upon  his  prey  all  his 
bright  colors  had  returned — if  possible,  brighter  than  before. 
And  now  the  lizard  began  dragging  the  body  of  the  spider 
across  the  grass,  when  suddenly,  from  a  tree  close  by,  out  of  a 

1  Man'  di  bles,  jaws ;  the  anterior  2  Exulting  (egz  ult'  ing),  leaping 
or  upper  pair  of  jaws  of  spiders.  for  joy  ;  glad  above  measure. 
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dark  round  hole,  some  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  a  red  head 
and  brown  shoulders  were  visible.  It  was  moving  from  side  to 
side,  watching  the  ground  below,  and  evidently  preparing  to 
come  down.  Lucian,  when  he  saw  the  red  head,  olive-brown 
body,  and  fierce  dark  eyes,  knew  it  for  a  scorpion-lizard. 

III. 

31.  THE  CHAIN  OF  DESTRUCTION. 

PAET  SECOND. 

THE  little  green  lizard,  rustling  over  the  dead  leaves  with 
the  spider,  caught  the  scorpion's  attention,  and  he 
resolved  to  deprive  him  of  the  prey.  But  the  green  lizard  was 
brave,  and  turned  to  fight — his  throat  swelled  out,  and  looked 
brighter  than  ever. 

2.  After  a  while,  they  sprang  at  each  other  open-jawed — 
wriggled  over  the  ground,  their  tails  flying  in  the  air ;  then 
separated,  and  again  assumed  defiant1  attitudes,  their  forked 
tongues  shot  forth,  and  their  sparkling  eyes  glittering  in  the  sun. 

3.  The  weakest  part  of  the  green  lizard  lies  in  his  tail.  So 
tender  is  it,  that  the  slightest  blow  will  separate  it  from  the 
body.  Its  foe  evidently  knew  this,  and  tried  to  attack  the  tail ; 
but  the  lizard  carefully  faced  him  whichever  way  he  turned. 
For  several  minutes  they  fought,  and  then  the  bright  colors  of 
the  green  lizard  grew  paler ;  the  scorpion  rushed  forward,  threw 
the  other  on  his  back,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself,  bit 
off  his  tail.  The  poor  little  fellow,  feeling  he  had  lost  more 
than  half  his  length,  ran  off,  and  hid  among  the  logs. 

Jt~  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  so  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  scorpion  had  he  stayed  in  his  hole,  for  a  new 
enemy  had  drawn  near  while  the  battle  was  raging.  From  the 
leafy  spreading  branches  of  a  mulberry-tree,  a  red  snake,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  walking-cane,  was  hanging  down,  a  full  yard 
of  it,  out  from  the  trees.  Just  as  the  lizard  ran  off  without  its 
tail,  the  scorpion  perceived  the  long  red  body  of  the  serpent 
dangling  above  him,  and  knowing  it  was  a  terrible  enemy,  ran 
off  to  hide  himself. 

5.  But  instead  of  taking  to  a  tree,  where  he  might  have 
1  De  fi'  ant,  bold  ;  challenging. 
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escaped,  he  ran  out,  in  his  fright,  to  the  open  ground.  The 
snake  dropped  down,  overtook  him  in  a  moment,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  Snakes  do  not  chew  their  food,  but  swallow  it 
whole,  sucking  it  gradually  down  their  throats.  This  the  red 
snake  began  to  do  with  the  scorpion-lizard— it  was  a  curious 
operation,  and  the  boys  watched  it  with  much  interest. 

6.  But  other  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  reptile.  A  dark  shadow 
was  seen  moving  over  the  ground ;  and  on  looking  up,  the  boys 
saw  a  large  bird,  with  snow-white  head  and  breast,  wheeling  in 
the  air.  It  was  the  great  southern  kite ;  and  beautiful  it  was 
to  see  him  sailing  in  circles  with  his  wide-spread  tapering  wings. 

7.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  till  the  boys  could  see  the  red 
gleam  of  his  eyes  ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  the  snake  caught 
sight  of  him  too.  It  had  hitherto  been  closely  occupied  with  its 
prey,  which  it  had  just  swallowed.  When  it  looked  up  and  saw 
the  kite,  its  red  color  turned  pale,  and  it  struck  its  head  into 
the  grass,  as  if  to  hide  itself.  It  was  too  late.  The  kite 
swooped  gently  down,  and  when  it  rose  again,  the  reptile  was 
seen  wriggling  in  his  talons  ! 

8.  But  as  the  kite  rose,  it  was  evident,  from  the  flapping  of 
his  wings,  that  his  flight  was  impeded.1  The  cause  soon 
appeared.  The  snake  was  no  longer  hanging  from  his  talons,  it 
had  twined  itself  round  his  body.  All  at  once  the  kite  began 
to  flutter,  and  both  bird  and  serpent  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued — the  bird  trying  to  free  himself  from 
the  folds  of  the  snake,  while  the  snake  tried  to  squeeze  the  kite 
to  death.  How  was  it  to  end  ?  The  kite  could  not  free  itself 
from  the  snake.  The  snake  dared  not  let  go  the  kite,  for  it 
would  have  been  seized  by  the  head,  and  have  lost  its  power. 
So,  though  both  would  gladly  have  been  parted,  neither  could 
let  the  other  go. 

9.  At  length  the  kite  got  his  beak  close  to  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  then  seized  the  reptile's  lower  jaw  in  his  mouth ;  the 
serpent  tried  to  bite,  without  effect,  and  now  the  kite  had  the 
best  of  it — planting  his  talons  round  his  adversary's  throat,  he 
held  him  as  in  a  vice.  The  coils  of  the  reptile  were  seen  to 
loose  and  fall  off.  In  a  few  moments  its  body  lay  along  the 
grass  motionless.    The  kite  raised  his  head,  extended  his  wings 

1  Im  ped'  ed,  obstructed  ;  hindered. 
6* 
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to  make  sure  he  was  free ;  then,  with  a  scream  of  triumph,  rose  • 
upward,  the  long  body  of  the  serpent  trailing  after  him 
like  a  train. 

10.  At  this  moment  another  scream  reached  the  ears  of  the 
young  hunters.  It  might  have  passed  for  the  echo  of  the  first, 
but  its  tones  were  wilder  and  louder.  All  eyes  were  turned  in 
the  direction  whence  it  came.  The  boys  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  the  white-headed  eagle. 

11.  The  kite  had  heard  the  cry  too,  and  at  once  tried  to  rise 
higher  into  the  air,  resolved  to  hold  on  to  his  hard-earned 
plunder.  Birds  of  his  species  will  sometimes  outfly  and  escape 
the  eagle.  Up  rose  the  kite,  straining  every  pinion  of  his 
pointed  wings,  and  upward  goes  the  pursuing  eagle.  Closer  and 
closer  they  appear  to  come.  Soon  both  disappear  beyond  the 
reach  of  vision.  Hark !  there  is  a  sound  like  the  whirling  of 
a  rocket — something  has  fallen  on  the  tree-top.  It  is  the  kite — 
dead,  and  the  blood  spurting  from  a  wound  in  his  shoulder ! 

12.  And  now  the  eagle  has  shot  down  with  the  snake  in  her 
talons,  gliding  slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  alighted 
on  the  summit  of  a  dead  magnolia.1  Basil  seized  his  rifle, 
sprung  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off  among  the  bushes.  He  had 
been  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  when  a  sharp  crack  was  heard, 
and  the  eagle  was  seen  tumbling  from  her  perch.  This  was  the 
last  link  in  the  Chain  of  Destruction.  Keid.* 

IV. 

32.  CRUELTY  OF  ANIMALS. 

THAT  one  animal  should  support  its  own  life  only  by  the 
destruction  of  another  creature,3  appears  to  be  rather  a 
cruel  dispensation 4  of  nature,  and  repugnant 6  to  the  beauty  and 
kindness  which  prevail  in  the  order  of  created  things.  Averse 6 
as  are  we,  the  created  beings,  to  inflicting  pain  on  any  of  our 

1  Mag  no'  li  a,  a  tree  having  large,  ico.  He  now  resides  in  London.  His 
fragrant  flowers.  books  for  boys  are  very  popular. 

2  Mayne  Reid,  a  British  novelist,  3  Creature  (kret'  yer),  any  thing 
was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  created  ;  an  animal ;  a  man. 

1818.    He  came  to  America  in  1838,  4  DisN  pen  sa'  tion,  that  which  is 

traveled  extensively  in  nearly  every  commanded,  dealt  out,  or  appointed. 

State  of  the  Union,  and  aided  the  5  Re  pug'  nant,  opposite ;  contrary. 

United  States  in  her  war  with  Mex-  6  A  verse',  unwilling. 
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fellow-creatures,  it  can  not  but  seem  strange  that  the  Creator 
should  have  made  so  many  animals  to  suffer  a  violent  death, 
and  apparently  to  endure  torturing  pangs,  by  the  lacerations 1  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  their  destroyers. 

2.  The  reflection  is  a  just  one,  and  one  which,  until  late  years, 
has  never  received  a  word  of  answer.  Endeavors  were  made  to 
reconcile  the  Divine  love  with  this  apparent  cruelty,  by  asserting 
that  the  lower  animals  are  endued  with  so  low  a  sense  of  pain 
that  an  injury  which  would  inflict  severest  torture  on  a  man 
would  cause  but  a  slight  pang  to  the  animal. 

3.  Yet,  as  all  animals  are  clearly  sensitive  to  pain,  and  many 
of  them  are  known  to  feel  it  acutely,  this  argument  has  but 
trifling  weight.  Moreover,  the  system  which  is  insensible  to 
pain  would  be  equally  dull  to  enjoyment ;  and  thus  we  should 
reduce  the  animal  creation  to  a  level  but  little  higher  than  that 
of  the  vegetables. 

4.  The  true  answer  is,  that,  by  some  merciful  and  marvelous 
provisions,  the  mode  of  whose  working  is  at  present  hidden,  the 
sense  of  pain  is  driven  out  of  the  victim,  as  soon  as  it  is  seized  or 
struck  by  its  destroyer.  The  first  person  who  seems  to  have 
taken  this  view  of  the  case  was  Livingstone,2  the  well-known 
traveler,  who  learned  the  lesson  by  personal  experience.  After 
describing  an  attack  made  upon  a  lion,  he  proceeds  : — 

5.  "  Starting,  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in 
the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height :  he 
caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprung,  and  we  both  came  to  the 
ground  below  together.  Growling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he 
shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  shakes  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a 
stupor  similar  to  that  which  seem&  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after 
the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in 
which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  or  feeling  of  terror,  though  I 
was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening.  It  was  like  what 
patients,  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,3  describe, 
who  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife. 

1  Lacv  er  a'  tion,  act  of  rending  exploring  the  country  south,  of  the 
or  tearing  ;  breach  made  by  tearing.  Nyanzas,  in  Central  Africa,  in  1867. 

2  ©avid  Livingstone,  the  cele-  3  Chloroform  (kW  ro  farm),  an 
brated  African  traveler,  missionary,  oily  liquid  used  to  cause  insensibili- 
and  author,  was  born  at  Glasgow,  ty;  also  applied  externally  to  lessen 
Scotland,  in  1815.    He  was  busily  pain. 
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6.  "  This  singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental 
process.  The  shake  annihilated 1  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of 
horror  on  looking  round  at  the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is 
probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  Carnivora  ;2  and, 
if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  less- 
ening the  pain  of  death." 

7.  This  fearful  experience  is,  although  most  valuable,  not  a 
solitary  one,  and  is  made  more  valuable  by  that  very  fact.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  similar  story,  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army, 
a  German  nobleman  by  birth,  who,  while  in  Bengal,3  was  seized 
and  carried  away  by  a  tiger.  He  described  the  whole  scene  in 
much  the  same  language  as  that  of  Livingstone,  saying,  that,  as 
far  as  the  bodily  senses  were  concerned,  the  chief  sensation  was 
that  of  a  pleasant  drowsiness,  rather  admixed  with  curiosity  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  brute  was  going  to  eat  him. 

8.  Only  by  his  reasoning  powers,  which  remained  unshaken, 
could  he  feel  that  his  position  was  one  of  almost  hopeless  danger, 
and  that  he  ought  to  attempt  to  escape.  Perhaps,  in  so  sudden 
and  overwhelming  a  shock,  the  mind  may  be  startled  for  a  time 
from  its  hold  upon  the  nerves,  and  be,  so  to  speak,  not  at  home 
to  receive  any  impression  from  the  nervous  system. 

9.  Many  men  have  fallen  into  the  jaws  of  these  fearful  beasts, 
but  very  few  have  survived  to  tell  their  tale.  In  the  case  of 
Livingstone,  rescue  came  through  the  hands  of  a  Hottentot 
servant,  who  fired  upon  the  lion,  and  who  was  himself  attacked 
by  the  infuriated  animal.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  intended 
victim  owed  his  life  to  a  sudden  whim  of  the  tiger,  which,  after 
carrying  him  for  some  distance,  threw  him  down,  and  went  off 
without  him.  The  officer  used  thankfully  to  attribute  his  escape 
to  his  meager4  and  fleshless  condition,  which,  as  he  said,  induced 
the  epicure 'an 5  tiger  to  reject  a  dinner  on  so  lean  and  tough  an 
animal  as  himself. 


1  An  ni'  hi  lat  ed,  reduced  to 
nothing ;  destroyed. 

2  Oar  niv'  o  ra,  an  order  of  ani- 
mals which  live  on  flesh. 

3  Bengal  (b&n  gal'),  the  largest 
presidency  and  province  of  British 
India. 

4  Me  a'  ger,  having  little  flesh  ; 


thin ;  lean ;  without  strength,  rich- 
ness, or  the  like. 

5  Ep^  i  cu  re'  an,  pertaining  to 
Epicurus,  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, who  regarded  pleasure  as 
the  highest  human  happiness ;  hence, 
given  to  over-indulgence,  especially 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
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SECTION  X. 
i. 

S3.  THE  TIDES. 

THE  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high, 
Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light ; 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky- 
Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

2.  There  comes  no  voice  from  the  great  woodlands  round 

That  murmured  all  the  day ; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  boughs,  the  ground 
Is  not  more  still  than  they. 

3.  But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  Deep ; 

His  rising  tides  I  hear ; 
Afar  I  see  the  glimmering  billows  leap : 
I  see  them  breaking  near. 

4>  Each  wave  springs  upward,  climbing  toward  the  fair, 
Pure  light  that  sits  on  high  ; — 
Springs  eagerly,  and  faintly  sinks  to  where 
The  mother-waters  lie. 

5.  Upward  again  it  swells ;  the  moonbeams  show, 

Again,  its  glimmering  crest  ;l 
Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below, 
And  sinks,  but  not  to  rest. 

6.  Again,  and  yet  again ;  until  the  Deep 

Kecalls  his  brood  of  waves ; 
And,  with  a  sullen  moan,  abashed,2  they  creep 
Back  to  his  inner  caves. 

7.  Brief  respite ! 3  they  shall  rush  from  that  recess 

With  noise  and  tumult  soon, 
And  fling  themselves,  with  unavailing  stress, 
Up  toward  the  placid 4  moon. 

1  Crest,  the  highest  part  or  sum-  3  Res'  pite,  a  putting  off  of  that 
mit ;  the  foamy,  feather-like  top  of  which  was  appointed  ;  delay  ;  rest, 
a  ware.  4  Flac'  id,  pleased ;  contented ;  un< 

2  A  bashed',  much  confused.  ruffled  ;  quiet. 
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8.  0  restless  Sea !  that  in  thy  prison  here 

Dost  struggle  and  complain ; 
Through  the  slow  centuries 1  yearning  to  be  near 
To  that  fair  orb  in  yam. 

9.  The  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat  must  warm 

Thy  bosom  with  his  glow, 
And  on  those  mounting  waves  a  nobler  form 

And  freer  life  bestow. 
10.  Then  only  may  they  leave  the  waste  of  brine 

In  which  they  welter 2  here, 
And  rise  above  the  hills  of  earth,  and  shine 

In  a  serener  sphere.  W.  C.  Bryant. 

II. 

34.  TIDE-BOUND  IN  THE  SEA- CAVES. 

PART  FIRST. 

IT  was  on  a  pleasant  spring  morning  that,  with  my  little 
curious  friend  beside  me,  I  stood  on  the  beach  opposite  the 
eastern  promontory,3  that,  with  its  stern  granitic4  wall,  bars 
access'  for  ten  days  out  of  every  fourteen  to  the  wonders  of 
the  Doocot,6  and  saw  it  stretching  provokingly  out  into  the 
green  water.  It  was  hard  to  be  disappointed,  and  the  caves 
so  near. 

2.  The  tide  was  a  low  neap  ;6  and  if  we  wanted  a  passage  dry- 
shod,  it  behooved 7  us  to  wait  for  at  least  a  week.  But  neither  of 
us  understood  the  philosophy 8  of  neap-tides  at  that  period.  I 
was  quite  sure  I  had  got  round  at  low  water,  with  my  uncles,  not 


1  Century  (sent'  yu  ry),  a  hundred 
years. 

2  WeT  ter,  to  rise  and  fall ;  to 
tumble  over  ;  to  wallow. 

3  Prom'  on  to  ry,  headland  ;  high 
land  extending  into  the  sea. 

4  Gra  nit'  ic,  having  the  nature 
of,  or  consisting  of,  granite — a  kind 
of  rock. 

5  Doo'  cot,  sea-caves  situated  in 
Scotland,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
CrSmarty  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  North 


Sea,  and  connected  with  wooded 
headlands  called  South  and  North 
Sutors. 

6  Neap,  neap  tides  are  those  which 
happen  in  the  second  and  last  quar- 
ters of  the  moon,  when  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  water  is  less 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  month. 

7  Be  hoove',  to  be  fit,  meet,  or 
necessary  for. 

8  Phi  16s'  o  phy,  the  knowledge 
of  effects  by  their  causes. 
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a  great  many  days  before ;  and  we  both  inferred,  that,  if  we  but 
succeeded  in  getting  round  now,  it  would  be  quite  a  pleasure  to 
wait  among  the  caves  inside,  until  such  time  as  the  fall  of  the 
tide  should  lay  bare  a  passage  for  our  return. 

3.  A  narrow  and  broken  shelf  runs  along  the  promontory,  on 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  naked  feet,  it  is  just  possible  to 
creep.  We  succeeded  in  scrambling  up  to  it,  and  then,  crawh 
ing  outward  on  all-fours, — the  precipice,  as  we  proceeded, 
beetling  more  and  more  formidable 1  from  above,  and  the  water 
becoming  greener  and  deeper  below, — we  reached  the  outer 
point  of  the  promontory ;  and  then  doubling  the  cape  on  a  still 
narrowing  margin, — the  water,  by  a  reverse  process,  becoming 
shallower  and  less  green  as  we  advanced  inward, — we  found 
the  ledge  terminating  just  where,  after  clearing  the  sea,  it 
overhung  the  gravelly  beach  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  ten  feet. 

It..  Down  we  both  dropped,  proud  of  our  success  :  up  splashed 
the  rattling  gravel  as  we  fell;  and  for  at  least  the  whole 
coming  week, — though  we  were  unaware  of  the  extent  of  our 
good  luck  at  the  time, — the  marvels  of  the  Doocot  Cave  might 
be  regarded  as  solely  and  exclusively  our  own.  For  one  short 
seven  days,  to  borrow  emphasis  from  the  phraseology2  of  Car- 
lyle,3  "  they  were  our  own,  and  no  other  man's." 

5.  The  first  ten  hours  were  hours  of  sheer  enjoyment.  The 
larger  cave  proved  a  mine  of  marvels ;  and  we  found  a  great 
deal  additional  to  wonder  at  on  the  slopes  beneath  the  preci- 
pices, and  along  the  piece  of  rocky  sea-beach  in  front.  We 
succeeded,  by  creeping,  in  discovering  dwarf-bushes,  that  told  of 
the  bright  influences  of  the  sea-spray ;  the  pale  yellow  honey- 
suckle, that  we  had  never  seen  before  save  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies;  and  on  a  deeply  shaded  slope  we  detected  the 
sweet-scented  wood-roof  of  the  flower-pot  and  parterre,4  with  its 
delicate  white  flowers  and  pretty  verticillate5  leaves. 

1  For'  mi  da  ble,  of  a  nature  to  and  remarkable  of  British  writers, 
excite  fear  aud  binder  from  under-  4  Parterre  (par  tar'),  an  arrange- 
taking ;  alarming.  ment  of  plots  or  beds  of  flowers, 

2  Phra"''  se  oT  o  gy,  peculiar  man-  with  spaces  between  of  gravel  or 
ner  of  using  words  in  sentences.  turf  for  walking  on. 

3  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  Scottish  5  Ver  tic'  il  late,  arranged  in  a 
author,  was  born  in  1795.  He  is  ring,  or  around  the  stem,  like  the 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  brilliant,  rays  of  a  wheel. 
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6.  There,  too,  immediately  in  the  opening  of  the  deeper 
cave,  where  a  small  stream  came  pattering  in  detached  drops 
from  the  overbeetling  precipice  above,  like  the  first  drops  of 
a  heavy  thunder-shower,  we  found  the  hot,  bitter  scurvy-grass, 
with  its  minute  cruciform1  flowers,  which  the  great  Captain 
Cook 2  used  in  his  voyages.  Above  all,  there  were  the  caves,  with 
their  pigeons,  white,  variegated,  and  blue,  and  their  mysterious 
and  gloomy  depths,  in  which  plants  hardened  into  stone,  and 
water  became  marble. 

7.  In  a  short  time,  we  had  broken  off  with  our  hammers 
whole  pocketfuls  of  stalactites3  and  petrified  moss.  There 
were  little  pools  at  the  side  of  the  cave,  where  we  could  see  the 
work  of  congelation 4  going  on,  as  at  the  commencement  of  an 
October  frost,  when  the  cold  north  wind  but  barely  ruffles  the 
surface  of  some  mountain  pond  or  sluggish  moorland  stream, 
and  shows  the  newly  formed  needles  of  ice  glistening  from  the 
shores  into  the  water.  So  rapid  was  the  course  of  deposition,5 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  sides  of  the  hollows  seemed 
growing  almost  in  proportion  as  the  water  rose  in  them ;  the 
springs,  lipping  over,  deposited  their  minute  crystals  on  the 
edges,  and  the  reservoirs 6  deepened  and  became  more  capacious7 
as  their  mounds  were  built  up  by  this  curious  masonry 

8.  The  long,  telescopic8  prospect  of  the  sparkling  sea,  as 
viewed  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  cavern,  while  all  around 
was  dark  as  midnight ;  the  sudden  gleam  of  the  sea-gull,  seen 
for  a  moment  from  the  recess',  as  it  flitted  past  in  the  sunshine ; 
the  black,  heaving  bulk  of  the  grampus,9  as  it  threw  up  its 
slender  jets  of  spray,  and  then,  turning  downward,  displayed 
its  glossy  back  and  vast  angular  fin ;  even  the  pigeons,  as  they 


1  Cru'  ci  form  (kr6),  cross-shaped. 

2  Oapt.  James  Cook,  an  English, 
navigator,  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 

^     land,  Oct.  27,  1728,  and  killed  at  the 
|    Sandwich  Islands,  Feb.  14, 1779. 

Sta  lac'  tlte,  carbonate  of  lime, 
attached  like  an  icicle,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  form,  to  the  roof  or  side 
of  a  cave. 

4  ConN  ge  la'  tion,  the  process  or 
act  of  changing  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state,  usually  by  cold. 


5  Deposition  (depx  o  zish'  un),  act 
of  depositing  or  laying  down. 

6  Reservoir  (rezr  er  vwai/),  a  place 
where  any  thing  is  kept  in  store  ;  a 
basin  or  cistern. 

7  Ca  pa'  cious,  able  to  contain ; 
roomy;  large. 

8  TeT  e  scop'  ic,  like,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  a  telescope  ;  far-reaching. 

9  Gram'  pus,  a  large  kind  of  fish 
which  breathes  by  a  spout-hole  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  as  whales  da 
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shot  whizzing  by,  one  moment  scarce  visible  in  the  gloom,  the 
next  radiant  in  the  light, — all  acquired  a  new  interest  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  setting  in  which  we  saw  them.  They  formed 
a  series  of  sun-gilt  vignettes,1  framed  in  jet ;  and  it  was  long 
ere  we  tired  of  seeing  and  admiring  in  them  much  of  the 
strange  and  the  beautiful. 

9.  It  did  seem  rather  ominous,2  however,  and  perhaps  some- 
what supernatural  to  boot,  that  about  an  hour  after  noon,  the  tide, 
while  y6t  there  was  a  full  fathom 3  of  water  beneath  the  brow 
of  the  promontory,  ceased  to  fall,  and  then,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  space  began  actually  to  creep  upward  on  the  beach. 
But  just  hoping  that  there  might  be  some  mistake  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  the  evening  tide  would  scarce  fail  to  rectify,4  we 
continued  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  to  hope  on. 

10.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  lengthening  as  the  shadows 
lengthened,  and  yet  the  tide  still  rose.  The  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  precipices,  and  all  was  gloom  along  their  bases,  and 
double  gloom  in  their  caves ;  but  their  rugged  brows  still  caught 
the  red  glare  of  evening.  The  flush  rose  higher  and  higher, 
chased  by  the  shadows ;  and  then,  after  lingering  for  a  moment 
on  their  crests  of  honeysuckle  and  juniper,  passed  away,  and 
the  whole  became  somber6  and  gray. 

11.  The  sea-gull  flapped  upward  from  where  he  had  floated 
on  the  ripple,  and  hied  him  slowly  away  to  his  lodge  in  his  deep- 
sea  stack ;  the  dusky  cormorant 6  flitted  past,  with  heavier  and 
more  frequent  stroke,  to  his  whitened  shelf  on  the  precipice ; 
the  pigeons  came  whizzing  downward  from  the  uplands  and  the 
opposite  land,  and  disappeared  amid  the  gloom  of  their  caves ; 
gvery  creature  that  had  wings  made  use  of  them  in  speeding 
homeward ;  but  neither  my  companion  nor  myself  had  any,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  home  without  them. 

12.  We  made  desperate  efforts  to  scale  the  precipices,  and  on 
two  several  occasions  succeeded  in  reaching  midway  shelves 

1  Vignette  (vin  yet'),  a  wood-cut,  4  Re  6'  ti  fy,  to  make  straight  or 
engraving,  etc.,  without  a  border.  right. 

2  Om'  i  nous,  pertaining  to  an  5  Som'  ber,  dull ;  dusky  ;  gloomy, 
omen  or  sign  ;  usually  foreshowing  6  Cor''  mo  rant,  a  class  of  web- 
something  evil.  footed  sea-birds,  often  called  sea- 

3  Pafev  om,  a  measure  of  length,  raven,  noted  for  great  greediness  of 
containing  six  feet.  appetite. 
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among  the  crags,  where  the  falcon 1  and  the  raven3  build ;  but 
though  we  had  climbed  well  enough  to  render  our  return  a 
matter  of  bare  possibility,  there  was  no  possibility  whatever  of 
getting  farther  up.  The  cliffs  had  never  been  scaled,  and  they 
were  not  destined  to  be  scaled  now.  And  so,  as  the  twilight 
deepened,  and  the  precarious3  footing  became  every  moment 
more  doubtful  and  precarious,  we  had  just  to  give  up  in  despair. 


III. 

35.  TIDE-BOUND  IJV  THE  SEA- CAVES. 

PART  SECOND. 

"  "TTTOULDN'T  care  for  myself,"  said  the  poor  little 
V  V  fellow,  my  companion,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  if  it 
were  not  for  my  mother;  but  what  will  my  mother  say?" 
"  Wouldn^t  care,  neither,"  said  I,  with  a  heavy  heart;  " but  it's 
just  back-water,  and  we'll  get  out  at  twelve."  We  retreated 
together  into  one  of  the  shallower  and  dryer  caves ;  and  clearing  a 
little  spot  of  its  rough  stones,  and  then  groping  along  the  rocks 
for  the  dry  grass,  that  in  the  spring  season  hangs  from  them  in 
withered  tufts,  we  formed  for  ourselves  a  most  uncomfortable 
Bed,  and  lay  down  in  each  other's  arms. 

2.  For  the  last  few  hours,  mountainous  piles  of  clouds  had  been 
rising,  dark  and  stormy  in  the  cave's  sea-mouth  ;  and  they  had 
flared  portentously 4  in  the  setting  sun,  and  had  worn,  with  the 
decline  of  evening,  almost  every  meteoric  tint  of  anger,  from 
fiery  red  to  a  somber,  thunderous  brown,  and  from  somber 
brown  to  doleful  black ;  and  we  could  now  at  least  hear  what 
they  portended,  though  we  could  no  longer  see. 

3.  The  rising  wind  began  to  howl  mournfully  amid  the  cliffs, 
and  the  sea,  hitherto  so  silent,  to  beat  heavily  against  the  shore, 
and  to  boom,  like  distress-guns,  from  the  recesses  of  the  two 
deep  sea-caves.  We  could  hear,  too,  the  beating  rain,  now 
heavier,  now  lighter,  as  the  gusts  swelled  or  sunk ;  and  the 
intermittent  patter  of  the  streamlet  over  the  deeper  cave,  now 

1  Falcon  (fa'  kn),  a  bird  of  prey,  3  Pre  ca'  ri  ous,  exposed  to  con- 
which  is  often  trained  to  catch  other  stant  risk  ;  uncertain ;  unsteady, 
birds,  or  game.  4  Por  tent'  ous  ly,  ominously ;  in 

2  Raven  (ra'  vn).  a  manner  to  foreshadow  ill. 
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driving  against  the  precipices,  now  descending  heavily  on 
the  stones. 

If..  My  companion  had  only  the  real  evils  of  the  case  to  deal 
with ;  and  so,  the  hardness  of  our  bed  and  the  coldness  of  the 
night  considered,  he  slept  tolerably  well ;  but  I  was  unlucky 
enough  to  have  evils  greatly  worse  than  the  real  ones  to  annoy 
me.  The  corpse  of  a  seaman  had  been  found  on  the  beach, 
about  a  month  previous,  some  forty  yards  from  where  we  lay. 

5.  The  hands  and  feet,  miserably  contracted,  and  corrugated1 
into  deep  folds  at  every  joint,  yet  swollen  to  twice  their  proper 
size,  had  been  bleached  as  white  as  pieces  of  alumed  sheep-skin ; 
and  where  the  head  should  have  been,  there  existed  only  a  sad 
mass  of  decay.  I  had  examined  the  body,  as  young  people  are 
apt  to  do,  a  great  deal  too  curiously  for  my  peace  ;  and  though 
I  had  never  done  the  poor  nameless  seaman  any  harm,  I  could 
not  have  suffered  more  from  him  during  that  melancholy  night 
had  I  been  his  murderer.  Sleeping  or  waking,  he  was  con- 
tinually before  me. 

6.  Every  time  I  dropped  into  a  dose,  he  would  come  stalking 
up  the  beach,  from  the  spot  where  he  had  lain,  with  his  stiff 
white  fingers,  that  stuck  out  like  eagles'  claws,  and  his  pale, 
broken  pulp  of  a  head,  and  attempt  to  strike  me ;  and  then  I 
would  awaken  with  a  start,  cling  to  my  companion,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  drowned  sailor  had  lain  festering  among  the 
identical  bunches  of  sea-weed  that  still  rotted  on  the  beach  not 
a  stone-cast  away.  The  near  neighborhood  of  a  score  of  living 
bandits 3  would  have  inspired  less  horror  than  the  recollection 
of  that  one  dead  seaman. 

7.  Toward  midnight  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  wind  fell,  and 
the  moon,  in  her  last  quarter,  rose,  red  as  a  mass  of  heated  iron, 
out  of  the  sea.  We  crept  down  in  the  uncertain  light,  over  the 
rough,  slippery  crags,  to  ascertain  whether  the  tide  had  not 
fallen  sufficiently  far  to  yield  us  a  passage ;  but  we  found  the 
waves  chafing  among  the  rocks,  just  where  the  tide-line  had 
rested  twelve  hours  before,  and  a  full  fathom  of  sea  enclasping 
the  base  of  the  promontory.  A  glimmering  ide'a  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  situation  at  length  crdssed  my  mind.    It  was  not 


1  Cor' ru 'gat  ed,  formed  or  shaped  2  Ban'  dit,  a  lawless  or  desperate 
into  folds ;  wrinkled.  fellow ;  a  roLber. 
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imprisonment  for  a  tide  to  which  we  had  consigned  ourselves : 
it  was  imprisonment  for  a  week. 

8.  There  was  little  comfort  in  the  thought,  arising  as  it  did 
amid  the  chills  and  terrors  of  a  dreary  midnight;  and  I  looked 
wistfully  on  the  sea  as  our  only  path  of  escape.  There  was  a 
vessel  crossing  the  wake  of  the  moon  at  the  time,  scarce  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore ;  and,  assisted  by  my  companion,  I  began  to 
shout  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  in  the  hope  of  being  heard  by 
the  sailors.  We  saw  her  dim  bulk  passing  slowly  across  the 
red,  glittering  belt  of  light  that  had  rendered  her  visible,  and 
then  disappearing  in  the  murky  blackness ;  and  just  as  we  lost 
sight  of  her  for  ever,  we  could  hear  an  indistinct  sound 
mingling  with  the  dash  of  the  waves — the  shout,  in  reply,  of 
the  startled  helmsman. 

9.  The  vessel,  as  we  afterward  learned,  was  a  large  stone- 
lighter,  deeply  laden,  and  unfurnished  with  a  boat ;  nor  were 
her  crew  at  all  sure  that  it  would  have  been  safe  to  attend  to  the 
midnight  voice  from  among  the  rocks,  even  had  they  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  shore.  We  waited  on  and  on,  how- 
ever, shouting  by  turns,  and  now  shouting  together,  but  there 
was  no  second  reply ;  and  at  length  losing  hope,  we  groped  our 
way  back  to  our  comfortless  bed,  just  as  the  tide  had  again 
turned  on  the  beach,  and  the  waves  began  to  roll  upward, 
higher  and  higher  at  every  dash. 

10.  As  the  moon  rose  and  brightened,  the  dead  seaman 
became  less  troublesome,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  dropping  as 
soundly  asleep  as  my  companion,  when  we  were  both  aroused 
by  a  loud  shout.  We  started  up,  and  again  crept  downward 
among  the  crags  to  the  shore,  and  as  we  reached  the  sea,  the 
shout  was  repeated.  It  was  that  of  at  least  a  dozen  harsh  voices 
united.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  followed  by  another  shout ; 
and  then  two  boats,  strongly  manned,  shot  round  the  western 
promontory,  and  shouted  yet  again.  The  whole  town  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  two  little  boys  had  straggled 
away  in  the  morning  to  the  rocks  of  the  southern  Sutor,  and  had 
not  found  their  way  back. 

11.  The  precipices  had  been  a  scene  of  frightful  accidents 
from  time  immemorial,  and  it  was  at  once  inferred  that  one 
other  sad  accident  had  been  added  to  the  number.    True,  there 
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were  cases  remembered  of  people  having  been  tide-bound  in  the 
Doocot  caves,  and  not  much  worse  in  consequence ;  but  as  the 
caves  were  inaccessible  even  during  neaps,  we  could  not,  it  was 
said,  possibly  be  in  them ;  and  the  sole  remaining  ground  of 
hope  was,  that,  as  had  happened  once  before,  only  one  of  the 
two  had  been  killed,  and  that  the  survivor  was  lingering  among 
the  rocks,  afraid  to  come  home.  And  in  this  belief,  when  the 
moon  rose,  and  the  surf  fell,  the  two  boats  had  been  fitted  out. 

12.  It  was  late  in  the  morning  ere  we  reached  Cromarty,1 
but  a  crowd  on  the  beach  awaited  our  arrival ;  and  there  were 
anxious-looking  lights  glancing  in  the  windows,  thick  and  mani- 
fold; nay,  such  was  the  interest  elicited,  that  some  enormously 
bad  verse,  in  which  the  writer  described  the  incident,  a  few  days 
after,  became  popular  enough  to  be  handed  about  in  manuscript, 
and  read  at  tea-parties  by  the  elite  of  the  town.  Miller.2 

IV. 

36.  THE  HIGH  TIDE.3 

THE  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 
The  ringers  ran  by  two,  by  three ; 
"  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,"  quoth  he. 
"  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  0  Boston  bells ! 
Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 
Play  uppe  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby.' " 
2.  Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all ; 
But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 

The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 
And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  beside 
The  flights  of  mews4  and  peewits5  pied6 
By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

3  High  Tide  on  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  1571. 

4  Mew  (mu),  a  kind  of  sea-fowl ;  a 
gull. 

5  Pe'  wit,  the  lapwing ;  also,  the 
black-headed  or  laughing  gull. 

6  Pled,  marked  with  different  col- 
ors ;  spotted. 


1  Crbm'  ar  ty,  a  seaport  town  of 
Scotland,  beautifully  situated  on 
Cromarty  Frith. 

2  Hugh  Miller,  A  British  geolo- 
gist and  writer,  was  born  at  Crom- 
arty, on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
Oct.  10, 1802,  and  died  at  Portobello, 
near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  1856. 
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3.  I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore : 

My  thread  brake  off, — I  raised  myne  eyes  3 
The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 

Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies ; 
And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 
She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth, — 
My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

4.  "Cusha!1  Cusha!  Cusha!"  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 

"Cusha!  Cusha!"  all  along; 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 
From  the  meads  where  melick  growth 

Faintly  came  her  milking  song : 

5.  "Cusha!  Cusha!  Cusha!"  calling, 

"  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling ; 
Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head.; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed.' 

6.  If  it  be  long,  aye,  long  ago, 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong ; 
And  all  the  aire  it  seemeth  mee 
Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 
That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

7.  Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 

And  not  a  shadowe  might  be  seene, 
1  Cusha  flsush'  &). 
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Save  where,  full  fyve  good  miles  away, 

The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene; 
And  lo !  the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 
Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 
That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

8.  The  swannerds,1  where  their  sedges  are, 

Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath, 
The  shepherde  lads  I  heard  afarre, 

And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth ; 
Till,  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea, 
Came  downe  that  kyndly  message  free, 
The  "Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby."5 

9.  Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky, 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 
They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  this  thing  be, 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 
They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby ! 

10.  "  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe,3 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  down ; 
Eor  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne : 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 
Why  ring  'The  Brides  of  Enderby?'" 

11.  I  looked  without,  and  lo !  my  sonne 

Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main ; 
He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 

Till  all  the  welkin 4  rang  again, 
"Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!" 
(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

12.  "  The  olde  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 

1  Swan'  nerd,  swan.  3  Ma'ble  thorpe,  a  parish  of  Eng- 

'  2  En'  der  by-Ma'  vis,  a  parish  of    land,  county  of  Lincoln. 
England,  county  of  Lincoln.  4  WeT  kin,  the  sky. 
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And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death : 
"  God  save  you,  mother !"  straight  he  sayth  5 
"Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth?" 

13.  "  Good  sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away 

With  her  two  bairns 1  I  marked  her  long ; 
And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play, 

Afarre  I  heard  her  milking  song." 
He  looked  across  the  grassy  sea, 
To  right,  to  left,  "Ho  Enderby!" 
They  rang  "  The  Brides  of  Enderby !" 

14.  With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For  lo  !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre 2  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud ; 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud, 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

15.  And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed, 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine ; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 
Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout — = 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about — 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

16.  So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 
Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 

Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet : 
The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

17.  Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night, 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by : 
I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

1  Bairn  (Mm),  a  child.  moving  up  a  river  in  one  wave,  or  in 

2  Ea'  gre,   an   entire  flood   ti  le    two  or  three  successive  waves. 
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Stream  from  the  church-tower,  red  and  high — 
A  lurid 1  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 
And  awesome  bells  they  were  to  mee, 
That  in  the  dark  rang  "  Enderby." 

18.  They  rang,  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed ; 
And  I, — my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 

And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed : 
And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 
"  0  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death ! 
0  lost!  my  love,  Elizabeth." 

19.  And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare ; 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear. 
Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 
The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 
Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

20.  That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 

That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea; 
A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  mee : 
But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  sayth) ; 
And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

21.  I  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

"  Cusha,  Cusha,  Cusha !"  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling ; 
t  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
"Cusha,  Cusha!"  all  along, 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  flow&th, 

Goeth,  floweth ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water  winding  downe, 
Onward  floweth  to  the  towne. 


1  Im'  rid,  ghastly  pale  ;  dismal. 
? 
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22.  I  shall  never  see  her  more 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver; 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river, 
Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling, 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, — 
"  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot ; 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 
Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow ; 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head ; 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed."  Jean  Ingelow. 


SECTION  XL 
i. 

37.  THE  WIND  IN  A  FROLIC. 

THE  wind,  one  morning,  sprang  up  from  sleep, 
Saying,  "  Now  for  a  frolic !  now  for  a  leap ! 
Now  for  a  madcap  galloping  chase ! 
I'll  make  a  commotion 1  in  every  place !" 
2.  So  it  swept  wifti  a  bustle 2  right  through  a  great  town, 
Creaking  the  signs,  and  scattering  down 
Shutters,  and  whisking,  with  merciless  squalls, 
Old  women's  bonnets  and  gingerbread  stalls. 
There  never  was  heard  a  much  lustier 3  shout, 
As  the  apples  and  oranges  tumbled  about ; 
And  the  urchins,4  that  stand  with  their  thievish  eyes 
Forever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a  prize. 

1  Com  mo'  tion,  disturbed  or  forci-  3  Lus'  ti  er,  healthier ;  stronger, 
ble  motion  ;  disorder.  4  Urchin  (err  chin),  a  mischievous 

2  Bustle  (bus'  1),  great  stir.  child. 
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3.  Then  away  to  the  fields  it  went  blustering  and  humming, 
And  the  cattle  all  wondered  whatever  was  coming. 
It  plucked  by  their  tails  the  grave,  matronly 1  cows, 
And  tossed  the  colts'  manes  all  about  their  brows, — 
Till,  offended  at  such  a  familiar  salute, 
They  all  turned  their  backs,  and  stood  silently  mute.2 

k  So  on  it  went,  capering  and  playing  its  pranks ; 
Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river  banks ; 
Puffing  the  birds,  as  they  sat  on  the  spray, 
Or  the  traveler  grave  on  the  king's  highway. 

5.  It  was  not  too  nice  to  bustle  the  bags 
Of  the  beggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags. 
'Twas  so  bold  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its  joke 
With  the  doctor's  wig,  and  the  gentleman's  cloak. 

6.  Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gayly,  "Now, 
You  sturdy 3  old  oaks,  I'll  make  you  bow !" 

And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado, 

Or  it  cracked  their  great  branches  through  and  through. 

7.  Then  it  rushed,  like  a  monster,  o'er  cottage  and  farm, 
Striking  their  inmates  with  sudden  alarm ; 

And  they  ran  out,  like  bees,  in  a  midsummer  swarm. 

There  were  dames,  with  their  kerchiefs  tied  over  their  caps, 

To  see  if  their  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps ; 

The  turkeys  they  gobbled,  the  geese  screamed  aloud, 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost,  in  a  terrified  crowd: 

There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  laying  on, 

Where  the  thatch 4  from  the  roof  threatened  soon  to  be  gone. 

8.  But  the  wind  had  passed  on,  and  had  met  in  a  lane 
With  a  schoolboy,  who  panted  and  struggled  in  vain ; 

For  it  tossed  him,  and  twirled  him,  then  passed,  and  he  stood, 
With  his  hat  in  a  pool,  and  his  shoe  in  the  mud.  Howitt.5 


x  Ma'  tron  ly,  elderly  ;  like  a 
mother. 

2  Mute,  hindered  from  speaking  ; 
silent ;  a  dumb  attendant,  often  em- 
ployed as  an  executioner  in  Turkey. 

3  Sturdy  (ster'  di),  stiff;  strong. 

4  Thatch,  straw,  turf,  or  other 
covering. 


5  William  Howitt,  an  English 
author,  was  born  in  1795.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Botham  in 
1823.  They  have  prepared  many 
books,  both  jointly  and  separately, 
in  prose  and  verse.  Their  writings 
generally  are  very  popular,  and  none 
more  so  than  their  juvenile  books. 
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II. 

38.  THE  SEPTEMBER  GALE. 

I'M  not  a  chicken ;  I  have  seen 
Full  many  a  chill  September ; 
And  though  I  was  a  youngster  then, 

That  gale  I  well  remember. 
The  day  before,  my  kite-string  snapped, 

And  I,  my  kite  pursuing, 
The  wind  whisked  off  my  palm-leaf  hat ; — 
For  me  two  storms  were  brewing ! 1 

2.  It  came  as  quarrels  sometimes  do, 

When  married  pairs  get  clashing; — 
There  was  a  heavy  sigh  or  two, 

Before  the  fire  was  flashing ; 
A  little  stir  among  the  clouds, 

Before  they  rent  asunder ; 
A  little  rocking  of  the  trees, — 

And  then  came  on  the  thunder. 

8.  Oh,  how  the  ponds  and  rivers  boiled, 

And  how  the  shingles  rattled ! 
And  oaks  were  scattered  on  the  ground, 

As  if  the  Titans 2  battled ; 
And  all  above  was  in  a  howl, 

And  all  below  a  clatter, — 
The  earth  was  like  a  frying-pan, 

Or  some  such  hissing  matter. 

4*  It  chanced  to  be  our  washing-day, 

And  all  our  things  were  drying ; — 
The  storm  came  roaring  through  the  lines, 

And  set  them  all  a-flying : 
I  saw  the  shirts  and  petticoats 

Go  riding  off,  like  witches ; 
I  lost,  ah !  bitterly  I  wept, — 

I  lost  my  Sunday  breeches ! 3 

1  Brewing  (brS'  ing),  see  Rule  4,  3  Breeches  (brich'  ez),  a  kind  of 
p.  26.  short  trowsers  or  pantaloons,  worn 

2  Ti'  tans,  the  fabled  giants  of  the  by  men  and  boys,  covering  the  hipa 
ancients.  and  thighs. 
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5.  I  saw  them  straddling  through  the  air, 

Alas !  too  late  to  win  them ; 
I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds,  as  if 

A  demon  had  been  in  them ; 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride, 

My  boyhood's  only  riches : 
"Farewell,  farewell,"  I  faintly  cried, 

"  My  breeches !  0  my  breeches !" 

6.  That  night  I  saw  them  in  my  dreams- 

How  changed  from  what  I  knew  them ! 
The  dews  had  steeped  their  faded  thread, 

The  winds  had  whistled  through  them; 
I  saw  the  wide  and  ghastly  rents, 

"Where  demon  claws  had  torn  them ; 
A  hole  was  in  their  amplest  part, 

As  if  an  imp  had  worn  them. 

7.  I  have  had  many  happy  years, 

And  tailors  kind  and  clever, 
But  those  young  pantaloons  have  gone 

Forever  and  forever ! 
And  not  till  fate  has  cut  the  last 

Of  all  my  earthly  stitches, 
This  aching  heart  shall  cease  to  mourn 

My  loved,  my  long-lost  breeches !  Holmes.1 

III. 

39.  SPRING  CLOTHING.' 

IF  there's  any  thing  in  the  world  I  hate, — and  you  know  it, — 
it  is,  asking  you  for  money.  I  am  sure,  for  myself,  I'd  rather 
go  without  a  thing  a  thousand  times, — and  I  do,  the  more  shame 
for  you  to  let  me. 

2.  What  do  I  want  now  ?   As  if  you  didn't  know !    I'm  sure, 


1  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  an 

American  physician  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 
1809.  He  is  professor  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Harvard  University.  His 
poems  are  remarkably  popular.  As 


a  writer  of  songs  and  lyrics,  he  stands 
in  the  first  rank.  He  is  also  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  and  prose  writer. 

2  Curtain  Lecture  of  Mrs.  Caudle- 
This  is  a  fine  exercise  in  Persona- 
tion (see  p.  48). 
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if  I'd  any  money  of  my  own,  I'd  never  ask  you  for  a  farthing— 
never !    It's  painful  to  me,  gracious  knows ! 

3.  What  do  you  say  ?  If  it's  painful,  ivhy  so  often  do  it  ?  I 
suppose  you  call  that  a  joke, — one  of  your  club  jokes !  As  I 
say,  I  only  wish  I'd  any  money  of  my  own.  If  there  is  any  thing 
that  humbles  a  poor  woman,  it  is  coming  to  a  man's  pocket  for 
every  farthing.    It's  dreadful ! 

Ji~  Now,  Caudle,  you  shall  hear  me,  for  it  isn't  often  I  speak. 
Pray,  do  you  know  what  month  it  is  ?  And  did  you  see  how  the 
children  looked  at  church  to-day, — like  nobody  else's  children  ? 
What  ivas  the  matter  ivith  them  ?  Oh,  Caudle !  how  can  you  ask  ? 
Weren't  they  all  in  their  thick  merinoes 1  and  beaver  bonnets  ? 

5.  What  do  you  say?  What  of  it?  What!  You'll  tell  me 
that  you  didn't  see  how  the  Briggs  girls,  in  their  new  chips, 
turned  their  noses  up  at  'em?  And  you  didn't  see  how  the 
Browns  looked  at  the  Smiths,  and  then  at  our  poor  girls,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Poor  creatures !  what  figures  for  the  first  of  May !" 

6.  You  didn't  see  it  ?  The  more  shame  for  you  ?  I'm  sure, 
those  Briggs  girls — the  little  minxes ! — put  me  into  such  a 
pucker,  I  could  have  pulled  their  ears  for  'em  over  the  pew. 

7.  What  do  you  say  ?  /  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it  ?  Now, 
Caudle,  it's  no  use  talking ;  those  children  shall  not  cross  over 
the  threshold 2  next  Sunday,  if  they  haven't  things  for  the  sum- 
mer.   Now  mind, — they  sha'n't  ;3  and  there's  an  end  of  it ! 

8.  I'm  ahvays  ivanting  money  for  clothes?  How  can  you  say 
that  ?  I'm  sure  there  are  no  children  in  the  world  that  cost 
their  father  so  little ;  but  that's  it — the  less  a  poor  woman  does 
upon,  the  less  she  may. 

9.  Now,  Caudle,  dear !  What  a  man  you  are !  I  know  you'll  give 
me  the  money,  because,  after  all,  I  think  you  love  your  children, 
and  like  to  see  'em  well  dressed.  It's  dnly  natural  that  a  father 
should.  How  much  money  do  I  want  ?  Let  me  see,  love.  There's 

Caroline,  and  Jane,  and  Susan,  and  Mary  Anne,  and  What 

do  you  say  ?  /  needn't  count  'em  ?  You  knoiv  how  many  there 
are  !    That's  just  the  way  you  take  me  up ! 

10.  Well,  how  much  money  will  it  take  ?  Let  me  see, — I'll 
tell  you  in  a  minute.    You  always  love  to  see  the  dear  things 

1  Merino  (me  re'  no),  a  thin  cloth,  2  Thresh'  old,  the  door-sill ;  door, 
of  merino  wool,  for  ladies'  wear.  3  Sha'n't  (shant),  Note  3,  p.  18. 
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like  new  pins.  I  know  that,  Caudle ;  and,  though  I  say  it,*— 
bless  their  little  hearts ! — they  do  credit  to  you,  Caudle. 

11.  Hoio  much  f  Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry !  Well,  I  think, 
with  good  pinching, — and  you  know,  Caudle,  there's  never  a 
wife  who  can  pinch  closer  than  I  can, — I  think,  with  pinching, 
I  can  do  with  twenty  pounds. 

12.  What  did  you  say  ?  Tiuenty  fiddlesticks  ?  What  ?  You 
won't 1  give  half  the  money  ?  Very  well,  Mr.  Caudle ;  I  don't 
care ;  let  the  children  go  in  rags ;  let  them  stop  from  church, 
and  grow  up  like  heathens  and  cannibals ;  and  then  you'll  save 
your  money,  and,  I  suppose,  be  satisfied. 

13.  What  do  you  say  ?  Ten  pounds  enough  ?  Yes,  just  like 
you  men ;  you  think  things  cost  nothing  for  women ;  but  you 
don't  care  how  much  you  lay  out  upon  yourselves. 

llf..  They  only  want  frocks  and  bonnets  ?  How  do  you  know 
what  they  want  ?  How  should  a  man  know  any  thing  at  all 
about  it  ?  And  you  won't  give  more  than  ten  pounds  ?  Very 
well !  Then  you  may  go  shopping  with  it  yourself,  and  see  what 
you'll  make  of  it !  I'll  have  none  of  your  ten  pounds,  I  can  tell 
you, — no,  sir ! 

15.  No ;  you've  no  cause  to  say  that.  I  don't  want  to  dress 
the  children  up  like  countesses.  You  often  throw  that  in  my 
teeth,  you  do ;  but  you  know  it's  false,  Caudle ;  you  know  it ! 
I  only  wish  to  give  'em  proper  notions  of  themselves;  and 
what,  indeed,  can  the  poor  things  think,  when  they  see  the 
Briggses,  the  Browns,  and  the  Smiths, — and  their  fathers  don't 
make  the  money  you  do,  Caudle,-— when  they  see  them  as  fine 
as  tulips  ?  Why,  they  must  think  themselves  nobody.  However, 
the  twenty  pounds  I  will  have,  if  I've  any — or  not  a  farthing! 

16.  No,  sir ;  no, — I  don't  want  to  dress  up  the  children  like 
peacocks  and  parrots!  I  only  want  to  make  'em  respectable. 
What  do  you  say  ?  You'll  give  me  fifteen  pounds  ?  No,  Caudle, 
no ;  not  a  penny  will  I  take  under  twenty.  If  I  did,  it  would 
seem  as  if  I  wanted  to  waste  your  money ;  and  I'm  sure,  when 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  twenty  pounds  will  hardly  do !  Jerrold.2 

1  Won't,  will,  or  woll,  not.  merous  successful  plays  for  the  thea- 

2  Douglass  Jerrold,  an  English  ters,  and  many  striking  and  original 
author  and  humorist,  was  born  in  pieces  for  magazines.  He  died,  from 
London,  Jan.  3, 1803.    He  wrote  nu-  disease  of  the  heart,  June  8, 1857. 
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SECTION  XII. 
i. 

40.  THE  PRISONER'S  FLOWER. 

f  I  THE  Count,1  who  is  in  prison  for  a  political  cause,  and  is  not 
_L  allowed  books  or  paper  to  beguile  his  solitude,  has  found 
one  little  green  plant  growing  up  between  the  paving-stones  of 
the  prison-yard  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  walk.  He  watches  it 
from  day  to  day,  marks  the  opening  of  the  leaves  and  buds,  and 
soon  loves  it  as  a  friend.  In  dread  lest  the  jailer,  who  seems  a 
rough  man,  should  crush  it  with  his  foot,  he  resolves  to  ask 
him  to  be  careful  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  conversation  they  have 
on  the  subject : — 

2.  "  As  to  your  gil'lyflower" 9 — "  Is  it  a  gillyflower  ?"  asked  the 
Count.  "  Upon  my  word/'  said  the  jailer,  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  Sir  Count ;  all  flowers  are  gillyflowers  to  me.  But  as 
you  mention  the  subject,  I  must  tell  you,  you  are  rather  late  in 
recommending  it  to  my  mercy.  I  should  have  trodden  upon  it 
long  ago,  without  any  ill- will  to  you  or  to  it,  had  I  not  remarked 
the  tender  interest  you  take  in  it,  the  little  beauty  !" — "  Oh,  my 
interest,"  said  the  Count,  "  is  nothing  out  of  the  common." 

3.  "  Oh  !  it's  all  very  well ;  I  know  all  about  it,"  replied  the 
jailer,  trying  to  wink  with  a  knowing  look ;  "  a  man  must  have 
occupation, — he  must  take  to  something, — and  poor  prisoners 
have  not  much  choice.  You  see,  Sir  Count,  we  have  amongst 
our  inmates  men  who  doubtless  were  formerly  important  people ; 
men  who  had  brains, — for  it  is  not  small-fry  that  they  bring 
here :  well,  now,  they  occupy  and  amuse  themselves  at  very 
little  cost,  I  assure  you.  One  catches  flies— there's  no  harm  in 
that ;  another  carves  figures  on  his  deal-table,  without  remem- 
bering that  I  am  responsible  for  the  furniture  of  the  place." 

J/..  The  Count  would  have  spoken,  but  he  went  on.  "  Some 
breed  canaries  and  goldfinches,  others  little  white  mice.  For 
my  part,  I  respect  their  tastes  to  such  a  point,  that  I  am  happy 


1  Count,  a  nobleman  on  the  con-  2  Gil'ly  flower,  a  flowering  plant, 
tinent  of  Europe,  equal  in  rank  to  called  also  purple  gillyflower,  culti- 
an  English  earl.  vated  for  ornament. 
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to  gratify  them.  I  had  a  beautiful  large  Angora 1  cat  with  long 
white  fur.  He  would  leap  and  gambol  in  the  prettiest  way  in 
the  world,  and  when  he  rolled  himself  up  to  go  to  sleep,  you 
would  have  said  it  was  a  sleeping  muff.  My  wife  made  a  great 
pet  of  him,  so  did  I.  Well,  I  gave  him  away,  for  the  birds 
and  mice  might  have  tempted  him,  and  all  the  cats  in  the  world 
are  not  worth  a  poor  prisoner's  mouse." 

5.  "  That  was  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Jailer,"  replied  the  Count, 
feeling  uneasy  that  he  should  be  thought  capable  of  caring  for 
such  trifles ;  "  but  this  plant  is  for  me  more  than  an  amuse- 
ment."—" Never  mind,  if  it  only  recalls  the  green  boughs  under 
which  your  mother  nursed  you  in  your  infancy,  it  may  over- 
shadow half  the  court.  Beside,  my  orders  say  nothing  about 
it,  so  I  shall  be  blind  on  that  side.  If  it  should  grow  to  a  tree, 
and  be  capable  of  assisting  you  in  scaling  the  wall,  that  would 
be  quite  another  thing.  But  we  have  time  enough  to  think  of 
that ;  have  we  not  ?"  added  he  with  a  loud  laugh.  "  Oh,  if 
you  tried  to  escape  from  the  fortress !" 

6.  "  What  would  you  do  ?"— "  What  would  I  do  !  I  would 
stop  you,  though  you  might  kill  me ;  or  I  would  have  you  fired 
at  by  the  sentinel,  with  as  little  pity  as  if  you  were  a  rabbit ! 
That  is  the  order.  But  touch  a  leaf  of  your  gillyflower !  no, 
no  ;  or  put  my  foot  on  it,  never !  I  always  thought  that  man  a 
perfect  rascal,  unworthy  to  be  a  jailer,  who  wickedly  crushed 
the  spider  of  a  poor  prisoner ;  that  was  a  wicked  action — it 
was  a  crime !" 

7.  The  Count  was  touched  and  surprised.  "  My  dear  jailer," 
said  he,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  Yes,  I  confess  it,  this 
plant  is  to  me  a  source  of  much  interesting  study." 

8.  "  Well,  then,  Sir  Count,  if  your  plant  has  done  you  such 
good  service,"  said  the  jailer,  preparing  to  leave  the  cell,  "  you 
ought  to  be  more  grateful,  and  water  it  sometimes ;  for  if  I  had 
not  taken  care,  when  bringing  you  your  allowance  of  water,  to 
moisten  it  from  time  to  time,  the  poor  little  flower  would  have 
died  of  thirst. 

9.  "  One  moment,  my  good  friend,"  cried  the  Count,  more 

1  Angora  (an  go'  ra),  a  town  of  Angora  cats  are  much  larger  than 
Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  midst  ours,  with  beards  like  the  lynx- 
of  a  rich  and  elevated  plain.   The    They  are  common  in  Paris. 
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and  more  struck  at  discovering  so  much  natural  delicacy  under 
so  rough  an  outside ;  "  what,  have  you  been  so  thoughtful  of 
my  pleasures,  and  yet  you  never  said  a  word  about  it  ?  Pray, 
accept  this  little  present,  in  remembrance  of  my  gratitude and 
he  held  out  his  silver  drinking-cup. 

10.  The  jailer  took  the  cup  in  his  hand,  looking  at  it  with  a 
sort  of  curiosity.  "  Plants  only  want  water,  Sir  Count,"  he 
said ;  "  and  one  can  treat  them  to  a  drink  without  ruining  one's 
self.  If  this  one  amuses  you,  if  it  does  you  good  in  any  way, 
that  is  quite  enough ;"  and  he  went  and  put  back  the  cup  in 
its  place. 

11.  The  Count  advanced  towards  the  jailer,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  "  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  the  latter,  moving  back  respectfully 
as  he  spoke ;  "  hands  are  only  given  to  equals  or  to  friends." 

12.  "  Well,  then,  be  my  friend."  "  No,  no,  that  can  not  be,  sir. 
One  must  look  ahead,  so  as  to  do  always  to-morrow  as  well  as 
to-day  one's  duty  conscientiously.  If  you  were  my  friend,  and 
you  attempted  to  escape,  should  I  then  have  the  courage  to 
call  out  to  the  sentinel,  '  fire !'  No ;  I  am  only  your  keeper, 
your  jailer,  and  your  humble  servant."  Boniface.1 

II. 

41.  JAFFAR. 

JAFFAR 2  the  Bar'mecide,  the  good  vizier,8 
The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer,4— 
Jaffar  was  dead  !  slain  by  a  doom  unjust ; 
And  guilty  Haroun,6  sullen  with  mistrust 


1  Joseph  Xavier  Boniface,  bet- 
ter known  by  his  assumed  name  of 
Saintine,  a  French  author  and  dram- 
atist, was  born  in  Paris,  July  10, 
1797.  His  dramatic  works,  romances, 
and  other  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous and  popular.  His  prize  story  of 
Picciola,  from  which  the  above  was 
selected,  has  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages. 

2  Jaf  far'  usually  written  Giaffar, 
was  beheaded,  at  the  age  of  87,  at 


Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates,  m  803  ;  and 
all  the  other  Barmecides  were  ar- 
rested and  deprived  of  their  property. 
This  severity  of  the  Caliph  Haroun 
al  Baschid  was  caused  by  his  jealousy 
of  the  great  popularity  of  the  Bar- 
mecides. 

3  Vi  zier',  a  councilor  of  state  ;  a 
high  officer  in  Turkey  and  other 
countries  of  the  East. 

4  Fear,  one  of  the  same  rank,  or 
character ;  an  equal. 

5  Haroun  (ha'  r§n). 


JAFFAR. 
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Of  what  the  good,  and  e'en  the  bad,  might  say, 
Ordained  that  no  man  living  from  that  day 
Should  dare  to  speak  his  name  on  pain  of  death. — 
All  Araby  and  Persia 1  held  their  breath. 

2.  All  but  the  brave  Mondeer.    He,  proud  to  show 
How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go, 

And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 
(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief ), 
Stood  forth  in  Bagdad,2  daily,  in  the  square 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house  ;  and  there 
Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  cimeter,3 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffar. 

3.  "  Bring  me  this  man,"  the  caliph 4  cried.    The  man 
Was  brought — was  gazed  upon.    The  mutes  began 

To  bind  his  arms.    "  Welcome,  brave  cord  !"  cried  he ; 
"  From  bonds  far  worse  Jaffar  delivered  me  ; 
From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears, 
Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears ; 
Eestored  me — loved  me — put  me  on  a  par 
With  his  great  self.    How  can  I  pay  J affar  ?" 
4-  Haroun,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 
The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 
Now  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 
Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 
He  said,  "  Let  worth  grow  frenzied,  if  it  will ; 
The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still. 
Go ;  and  since  gifts  thus  move  thee,  take  this  gem, 
The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 
And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit." 
"  Gifts !"  cried  the  friend.    He  took  ;  and  holding  it 
High  toward  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 
Exclaimed,  "  This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaffar  !"  Huht.5 


1  Persia  (pgr'  shi  a). 

*  Bagdad  (bag  did',  or  bag'  dad), 
a  large  and  noted  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  formerly  capital  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  caliphs. 

3  Cim'e  ter,  a  short,  crooked  sword, 
used  by  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

4  Oa'  liphj  a  successor  or  repre- 


sentative of  Mohammed  ;  the  high- 
est title  borne  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

5  Leigh  Hunt,  an  English  poet 
and  essayist,  was  born  in  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  Oct.  19,  1784,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  28,  1859.  He  was  an  ex- 
tensive and  popular  writer  of  prose 
and  verse. 
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III. 

42.  GENEROUS  REVENGE. 

AT  the  period  when  the  Kepublic  of  Gen'oa 1  was  divided 
between  the  factions 51  of  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
Uberto,  a  man  of  low  origin,  but  of  an  elevated  mind  and 
superior  talents,  and  enriched  by  commerce,  having  raised  him* 
self  to  be  head  of  the  popular  party,  maintained  for  a  con 
siderable  time  a  democratic 3  form  of  government. 

&  The  nobles  at  length,  uniting  all  their  efforts,  succeeded  in 
subverting4  this  state  of  things,  and  regained  their  former 
supremacy.5  They  used  their  victory  with  considerable  rigor ; 
and  in  particular,  having  imprisoned  Uberto,  proceeded  against 
him  as  a  traitor,  and  thought  they  displayed  sufficient  lenity 6 
in  passing  upon  him  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment,  and 
the  confiscation 7  of  all  his  property. 

3.  Adorno,  who  was  then  possessed  of  the  first  magistracy, 
— a  man  haughty  in  temper,  and  proud  of  ancient  nobility, 
though  otherwise  not  void  of  generous  sentiments, — in  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  on  Uberto,  aggravated 8  its  severity,  by 
the  insolent9  terms  in  which  he  conveyed  it.  "*You,"  said  he, 
■ — "  you,  the  son  of  a  base  mechanic,  who  have  dared  to  trample 
upon  the  nobles  of  Gen'oa — you,  by  their  clemency,10  are  only 
doomed  to  shrink  again  into  the  nothing  whence  you  sprung." 

4.  Uberto  received  his  condemnation  with  respectful  submis- 
sion to  the  court ;  yet,  stung  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
expressed,  he  could  not  forbear  saying  to  Adorno,  that  perhaps 
he  might  hereafter  find  cause  to  repent  the  language  he  had 
used  to  a  man  capable  of  sentiments  as  elevated  as  his  own. 
He  then  made  his  obeisance,  and  retired ;  and,  after  taking  leave 


1  Gen'  o  a,  a  famous  fortified  sea- 
port city  of  Northern  Italy. 

2  Fac'  tion,  a  party  united  in  op- 
position to  the  prince,  government, 
or  state  ;  any  party  acting  solely  for 
their  own  private  ends,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  common  good. 

3  Demx  o  crat'  ic,  pertaining  to  a 
government  by  the  whole  people. 

4  Sub  vert'  ing,  overturning. 

5  Su  prem'  a  cy,  higher  authority 


or  power ;  the  state  of  being  supreme. 

6  Len'  i  ty,  gentleness  of  treat- 
ment ;  mercy. 

7  Oon^  fis  6a'  tion,  the  act  of  ap- 
propriating private  property,  as  a 
penalty,  to  the  public  use. 

8  Ag'  gra  vatv  ed,  made  worse  ; 
heightened. 

9  In'  so  lent,  overbearing  ;  rude. 

10  Clem'  en  cy,  mildness ;  kind, 
ness-  indulgence. 
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of  his  friends,  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Naples,  and 
quitted  his  native  country  without  a  tear. 

5.  He  collected  some  debts  due  to  him  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  and  with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  went  to  settle  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipel'ago,  belonging  to  the  state 
of  Venice.  Here  his  in'dustry  and  capacity  in  mercantile 
pursuits  raised  him  in  a  course  of  years  to  greater  wealth  than 
he  had  possessed  in  his  most  prosperous  days  at  Gen'oa ;  and 
his  reputation  for  honor  and  generosity  equaled  his  fortune. 

6.  Among  other  places  which  he  frequently  visited  as  a  mer- 
chant, was  the  city  of  Tunis,  at  that  time  in  friendship  with 
the  Venetians,  though  hostile  to  most  of  the  other  Italian1 
states,  and  especially  to  Gen'oa.  As  Uberto  was  on  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  first  men  of  that  place  at  his  country-house,  he  saw 
a  young  Christian s  slave  at  work  in  irons,  whose  appearance 
excited  his  attention. 

7.  The  youth  seemed  oppressed  with  labor,  to  which  his  deli- 
cate frame  had  not  been  accustomed ;  and  while  he  leaned  at 
intervals  upon  the  instrument  with  which  he  was  working,  a 
sigh  burst  from  his  full  heart,  and  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheek. 
Uberto  eyed  him  with  tender  compassion,  and  addressed  him  in 
Italian.  The  youth  eagerly  caught  the  sounds  of  his  native 
tongue,  and  replying  to  his  inquiries,3  informed  him  that  he 
was  a  Genoese'. 

8.  "And  what  is  your  name,  young  man?"  said  Uberto. 
"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  confessing  to  me  your  birth  and 
condition." — "  Alas  !"  he  answered,  "  I  fear  my  captors  already 
suspect  enough  to  demand  a  large  ransom.  My  father  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  first  men  in  Genoa.  His  name  is  Adorno,  and  I  am 
his  only  son." — "Adorno!"  Uberto  checked  himself  from 
uttering  more  aloud,  but  to  himself  he  said,  "  Thank  heaven ! 
then  I  shall  be  nobly  revenged." 

9.  He  took  leave  of  the  youth,  and  immediately  went  to 
inquire  after  the  corsair4  captain,  who  claimed  a  right  in 
young  Adorno,  and,  having  found  him,  demanded  the  price  of 
his  ransom.    He  learned  that  he  was  considered  as  a  captive 

1  Italian  (I  taY  yan).  ligion  of  Christ ;  pertaining  to  Christ 

2  Christian  (krisf  yan),  horn  in  a       3  In  qulr'  y,  a  question. 
Christian  land,  or  professing  the  re-       4  Corsair  (kar'  sar),  a  pirate. 
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of  value,  and  that  less  than  two  thousand  crowns 1  would  not 
be  accepted.  Uberto  paid  the  sum ;  and  causing  his  servant  to 
follow  him  with  a  horse,  and  a  complete  suit  of  handsome 
apparel,2  he  returned  to  the  youth,  who  was  working  as  before, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  free. 

10.  With  his  own  hands  he  took  off  his  fetters,  and  helped 
him  to  change  his  dress,  and  mount  on  horseback.  The  youth 
was  tempted  to  think  it  all  a  dream,  and  the  nutter  of  emotion 
almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  returning  thanks  to  his 
generous  benefactor.  He  was  soon,  however,  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  his  good  fortune,  by  sharing  the  lodging  and  table  of 
Uberto. 

11.  After  a  stay  of  some  days  at  Tunis,  to  dispatch  the 
remainder  of  his  business,  Uberto  departed  homeward,  accom- 
panied by  young  Adorno,  who,  by  his  pleasing  manners,  had 
highly  ingratiated 3  himself  with  him.  Uberto  kept  him  some 
time  at  his  house,  treating  him  with  all  the  respect  and  affection 
he  could  have  shown  for  the  son  of  his  dearest  friend.  At 
length,  having  a  safe  opportunity  of  sending  him  to  Genoa,  he 
gave  him  a  faithful  servant  for  a  conductor,  fitted  him  out  with 
every  convenience,  slipped  a  purse  of  gold  into  one  hand,  and  a 
letter  into  the  other,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

12.  "  My  dear  youth,  I  could  with  much  pleasure  detain  you 
longer  in  my  humble  mansion,  but  I  feel  your  impatience  to 
revisit  your  friends,  and  I  am  sensible  that  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  deprive  them,  longer  than  necessary,  of  the  joy  they  will 
receive  in  recovering  you.  Accept  this  provision  for  your 
voyage,  and  deliver  this  letter  to  your  father.  He  probably 
may  recollect  somewhat  of  me,  though  you  are  too  young  to  do 
so.  Farewell !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  you,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  forget  me."  Adorno  poured  out  the  effusions  of  a  grateful 
and  affectionate  heart,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  tears  and 
embraces. 

13.  The  young  man  had  a  prosperous  voyage  home,  and  the 
transport  with  which  he  was  again  beheld  by  his  almost  broken- 


1  Crown,  a  piece  of  money  so  called 
because  stamped  with  the  image  of 
a  crown.  The  English  silver  crown 
is  of  the  value  of  about  $1.20. 


2  Ap  paV  el,  clothing  ;  dress. 

3  Ingratiated  (in  gra'  shi  at  ed), 
introduced  or  commended  to  the  fa- 
vor of  another ;  brought  into  favor. 
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hearted  parents  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  described. 
After  learning  that  he  had  been  a  captive  in  Tunis, — for  it  was 
supposed  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  had  foundered 1  at 
sea, — "  And  to  whom,"  said  old  Adorno,  "  am  I  indebted  for  the 
inestimable 2  benefit  of  restoring  you  to  my  arms  ?"  "  This 
letter,"  said  his  son,  "  will  inform  you."  He  opened  it  and  read 
as  follows  : — ■ 

H.  "  That  son  of  a  vile  mechanic,  who  told  you  that  one  day 
you  might  repent  the  scorn  with  which  you  treated  him,  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  prediction 3  accomplished.  For  know, 
proud  noble  !  that  the  deliverer  of  your  only  son  from  slavery 
is  "  The  Banished  Uberto."  Adorno  dropped  the  letter  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  his  son  was  displaying,  in 
the  warmest  language  of  gratitude,  the  virtues  of  Uberto,  and 
the  truly  parental  kindness  he  had  experienced  from  him. 

15.  As  the  debt  could  not  be  canceled,4  Adorno  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  repay  it.  He  made  so  powerful  intercession 5  with 
the  other  nobles,  that  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Uberto  was 
reversed,  and  full  permission  given  him  to  return  to  Genoa.  In 
apprising  him  of  this  event,  Adorno  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
obligations  he  lay  under  to  him,  acknowledged  the  genuine 
nobleness  of  his  character,  and  requested  his  friendship. 
Uberto  returned  to  his  country,  and  closed  his  days  in  peace, 
with  the  universal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

IV. 

43.  SELECTED  EXTRACTS. 

THE  philanthropist 0  Howard 7  made  the  law  of  kindness  his 
great  rule  of  life.    He  left  his  comfortable  home  to  visit 
and  console  the  outcasts  of  society  shut  up  in  dark,  gloomy 


1  Found'  ered,  filled  with  water 
and  sunk. 

2  In  es'  ti  ma  ble,  above  all  meas- 
ure or  price. 

3  Pre  die'  tion,  the  act  of  fore- 
telling ;  that  which  is  foretold. 

4  Can'  celed,  blotted  out ;  made 
void. 

5  In  ter  ces'  sion,  a  prayer  or  plead- 
ing for  the  cause  of  another. 


6  Phi  Ian'  thro  pist,  a  lover  of 
mankind  ;  one  who  aims  to  do  good 
to  all  men. 

7  John  Howard,  the  English  phi- 
lanthropist, was  born  at  Hackney, 
London,  in  1726.  To  improve  the 
condition  of  prisoners,  he  visited  all 
the  prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  principal  ones  of  Europe.  He 
died  at  Kherson,  Russia,  in  1790. 
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prisons,  The  hearts  of  the  poor  prisoners  were  awfully  hardened 
by  blows,  chains,  starvation,  and  neglect ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
angel  voice  of  Howard  heard,  and  his  kindness  felt,  than  the 
long-sealed  feelings  were  opened,  the  dried-up  sources  of  tears 
were  filled,  the  waters  of  sorrow  flowed,  and  the  heart  of  sin  be- 
came radiated  with  deep  and  undying  love  for  their  benevolent 
visitor.  

2.  Rowland  Hill  1  was  once  waylaid  by  a  robber,  who,  with 
pistol  in  hand,  demanded  his  money.  Mr.  Hill  gazed  at  him 
with  a  mild  and  benevolent  look,  and  kindly  remonstrated  with 
him  to  abandon  such  a  dreadful  course,  which  must  soon  end  in 
ruin.  Tears  started  from  the  robber's  eyes,  while  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  begged  his  pardon.  Mr.  Hill  took  him  home,  and 
made  him  his  coachman ;  and  he  became  a  reformed  and  good 
man,  and,  after  being  twenty  years  in  Mr.  Hill's  family,  died  a 
peaceful  death.  

8.  Who  can  tell  the  value  of  a  smile?  It  costs  the  giver 
nothing,  but  it  is  beyond  price  to  the  erring  and  relenting,  the 
sad  and  cheerless,  the  lost  and  forsaken.  It  disarms  malice ; 
subdues  temper ;  turns  hatred  to  love, — revenge  to  kindness, 
— and  paves  the  darkest  paths  with  gems  of  sunlight. 

4-  A  smile  on  the  brow  betrays  a  kind  heart,  a  pleasant  friend, 
an  affectionate  brother,  a  dutiful  son,  and  a  happy  husband.  It 
adds  charm  to  beauty,  decorates  the  face  of  the  deformed,  and 
makes  lovely  woman  resemble  the  angel  of  Paradise.  Who  will 
refuse  to  smile  ?  

5.  How  beautiful,  how  sublime2  the  precept,  "Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us !"  But 
who  would  willingly  be  thus  adjudged  ?  Who  is  there  that  does 
not  hope  for  more  mercy  at  the  hand  of  his  Maker  than  he  has 
shown  to  his  fellow-men  ?  And  yet  how  positive  is  the  sentence 
that,  "  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Heavenly  Father  forgive  your  trespasses."  

6.  Two  good  men,  on  some  occasion,  had  a  warm  dispute  ; 
and,  remembering  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle,  "  Let  not  the 
sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,"3  just  before  sunset,  one  of  them 

1  RSwland  Hill,  a  noted  English  2  Sub  lime',  lifted  up  ;  high ;  ex- 
clergyman,  born  Aug.  12,  1744,  and  cellent. 

died  April  11,  1833.  3  Wrath  (rath),  great  anger. 
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-went  to  the  other,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  his  offended  friend 
came  and  opened  it,  and  seeing  who  it  was,  started  back  in 
astonishment  and  surprise ;  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  cried 
out,  "  The  sun  is  almost  down !"  This  unexpected  salutation 
softened  the  heart  of  his  friend  into  affection,  and  he  returned 
for  answer,  "  Come  in,  brother,  come  in."  What  a  happy  method 
of  conciliating  matters,  of  redressing  grievances,  and  of  recon- 
ciling brethren !  ■ 

7.  It  is  the  bubbling  spring  which  flows  gently;  the  little 
rivulet,  which  glides  through  the  meadow,  and  which  runs  along 
day  and  night  by  the  farm-house,  that  is  useful,  rather  than  the 
swollen  flood  or  the  roaring  cataract.  Niagara 1  excites  our  won- 
der ;  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the  power  and  greatness  of  God 
there,  as  he  "pours  it  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  But  one 
Niagara  is  enough  for  a  continent  or  a  world ;  while  that  same 
world  needs  thousands  of  silver  fountains  and  gently  flowing 
rivulets,  that  water  every  farm  and  meadow,  and  every  garden, 
and  that  shall  flow  on  unceasingly,  day  and  night,  with  their 
gentle,  quiet  beauty. 

8.  So  with  the  acts  of  our  lives.  It  is  not  by  great  suffering 
only,  like  those  of  the  martyrs,  that  good  is  to  be  done :  it  is 
by  the  daily  and  quiet  virtues  of  life, — the  Christian  temper,  the 
meek  forbearance,  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  in  the  husband,  the 
wife,  the  father,  the  mother,  the  brother,  the  sister,  the  friend, 
the  neighbor,  that  good  is  to  be  done,  and  in  this  all  may  be 
useful.  

9.  Be  valiant 2  against  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  but  fear 
to  do  an  evil.  He  that  fears  not  to  do  an  evil  is  always  afraid  to 
suffer  evil :  he  that  never  fears  is  desperate :  he  that  fears  always, 
is  a  coward.  He  is  a  true  valiant  man  that  dares  nothing  but 
what  he  may,  and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought.  Hath  any 
wronged  thee  ?  Be  bravely  revenged :  slight  it,  and  the  work  is 
begun ;  forgive  it,  and  it  is  finished.  He  is  below  himself,  that 
is  not  above  an  injury.  

10.  God  has  written  upon  the  flower  that  sweetens  the  air ; 
upon  the  breeze  that  rocks  the  flower  on  its  stem ;  upon  the 
rain-drop  that  refreshes  the  sprig  of  moss  which  lifts  its  head  in 
the  desert ;  upon  the  ocean  that  rocks  every  swimmer  in  its 

1  Niagara  (ni  ag'  a  ra).  2  Valiant  (v&r  yant),  brave. 
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deep  chambers ;  upon  every  penciled  shell  that  sleeps  in  the 
caverns  of  the  deep,  no  less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun  which 
warms  and  cheers  millions  of  creatures  that  live  in  its  light, — 
upon  all  his  works  he  has  written,  "  None  of  us  lives  to  himself." 

11.  We  admire  and  praise  the  flower  that  best  answers  the 
end  for  which  it  was  created,  and  bestows  the  most  pleasure ; 
and  the  tree  that  bears  fruits  the  most  rich  and  abundant.  The 
star  that  is  most  useful  in  the  heavens  is  the  star  that  we  admire 
the  .most.  Now,  is  it  not  reasonable,  that  man,  to  whom  the 
whole  creation,  from  the  flower  up  to  the  spangled  heavens,  all 
minister, — man,  who  has  the  power  of  conferring  deeper  misery 
or  higher  happiness  than  any  other  being  on  earth, — man, 
who  can  act  like  God  if  he  will, — is  it  not  reasonable  that  he 
should  live  for  the  noble  end  of  living,  not  to  himself,  but  for 
others  ?  

12.  Live  for  something!  Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a 
monument  of  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never  destroy. 
Write  your  name  by  kindness,  love,  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of 
thousands  with  whom  you  come  in  contact,  year  by  year,  and 
you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No :  your  name,  your  deeds  will  be 
as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind,  as  the  stars  on  the 
brow  of  the  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  brightly  on  the 
earth  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  

13.  The  true  hero1  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty, — he,  whose 
soul  is  armed  by  truth,  and  supported  by  the  smile  of  God ;  he 
who  meets  life's  perils  with  a  cautious,  but  tranquil2  spirit, 
gathers  strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  when  he  is 
called  to  die,  as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  And,  if 
we  must  have  heroes,  and  wars  wherein  to  make  them,  there  is 
none  (nun)  so  brilliant  as  a  war  with  wrong ;  no  hero  so  fit 
to  be  sung  as  he  who  hath  gained  the  bloodless  victory  of 
truth  and  mercy. 

V. 

44.  CHARITY. 

COULD  I  command,  with  voice  or  pen, 
The  tongues  of  angels  and  of  men, 

1  He'  ro,  a  great  warrior  ;  a  brave  2  Tranquil  (trangk'  wil),  quiet ; 
and  ready  man  in  danger.  calm  ;  peaceful. 
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A  tinkling  cymbal,1  sounding  brass/ 

My  speech  and  preaching  would  surpass ; 

Vain  were  such  eloquence 3  to  me 

Without  the  grace  of  charity.4 
2.  Could  I  the  martyr's 5  flame  endure, 

Give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor, — 

Had  I  the  faith  from  Al'pme  steep 

To  hurl  the  mountain  to  the  deep, — 

What  were  such  zeal,  such  power,  to  me, 

Without  the  grace  of  charity  ? 
S.  Could  I  behold  with  prescient 6  eye 

Things  future,  as  the  things  gone  by, — 

Could  I  all  earthly  knowledge  scan, 

And  mete  out  heaven  with  a  span, — 

Poor  were  the  chief  of  gifts  to  me 

Without  the  chiefest — charity. 
Jf.  Charity  suffers  long,  is  kind ; 

Charity  bears  a  humble  mind  ; 

Kejoices  not  when  ills  befall, 

But  glories  in  the  weal 7  of  all ; 

She  hopes,  believes,  and  envies  not, 

Nor  vaunts,8  nor  murmurs  o'er  her  lot. 
5.  The  tongues  of  teachers  shall  be  dumb  ; 

Prophets  discern  not  things  to  come ; 

Knowledge  shall  vanish  out  of  thought, 

And  miracles 9  no  more  be  wrought, 

But  charity  shall  never  fail, — 

Her  anchor  is  within  the  veil.  Montgomery.10 


1  Cym'  bal,  a  musical  instrument. 

2  Brass  (bras),  see  Note  3,  p.  18. 

3  El'  o  quence,  such,  an  utterance 
of  one's  thoughts,  feelings,  or  de- 
sires, as  awakens  a  perfect  sympathy, 
or  corresponding  emotions  in  the 
listener. 

4  Char'  i  ty,  love  ;  good- will ;  act 
of  giving  freely. 

5  Mar'  tyr,  a  witness  who  sacri- 
fices his  life  or  property  for  the  truth, 
or  to  sustain  a  cause. 

6  Prescient  (pre'  sh!  ent),  having 


knowledge  of  events  before  they  take 
place  ;  foreknowing. 

1  Weal,  a  sound,  healthy,  or  pros- 
perous condition  of  a  person  or  thing. 

8  Vaunt  (vant),  to  boast  or  brag. 

9  Mir'  a  cle,  a  wonder  ;  an  event 
or  effect  contrary  to  the  known  laws 
of  nature. 

10  James  Montgomery,  a  British 
poet,  was  born  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire, 
Nov.  4, 1771,  and  died  near  Sheffield, 
April  30, 1854.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  poetical  works  appeared  in  1855. 
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SECTION  XIII. 
i. 

45.  COBBLER  KEEZAR'S  VISION. 

PART  FIRST. 
1. 

rp  HE  beaver  cut  his  timber  with  patient  teeth  that  day, 
-*-  The  minks  were  fish-wards,  and  the  crows  surveyors  of  highway, — • 
When  Keezar 1  sat  on  the  hill-side  upon  his  cobbler's 2  form, 
With  a  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand  to  keep  his  waxed-ends  warm. 

2. 

And  there,  in  the  golden  weather,  he  stitched  and  hammered  and  sung ; 
In  the  brook  he  moistened  his  leather,  in  the  pewter  mug  his  tongue. 
Well  knew  the  tough  old  Teuton3  who  brewed  the  stoutest  ale, 
And  he  paid  the  good-wife's  reckoning  in  the  coin  of  song  and  tale. 
The  songs  they  still  are  singing  who  dress  the  hills  of  vine, — 
The  tales  that  haunt  the  Brocken 4  and  whisper  down  the  Rhine. 

S. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome,  the  swift  stream  wound  away, 
Through  birches  and  scarlet  maples  flashing  in  foam  and  spray, — 
Down  on  the  sharp-horned  ledges  plunging  in  steep  cascade, 
Tossing  its  white-maned  waters  against  the  hemlock's  shade. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome,  east  and  west  and  north  and  south ; 
Only  the  village  of  fishers  down  at  the  river's  mouth ; 
Only  here  and  there  a  clearing,  with  its  farm-house  rude  and  new, 
And  tree-stumps,  swart 5  as  Indians,  where  the  scanty  harvest  grew. 

5. 

No  shout  of  home-bound  reapers,  no  vintage-song  he  heard, 

And  on  the  green  no  dancing  feet  the  merry  violin  stirred. 

"  Why  should  folk  be  glum,"  said  Keezar,  "  when  Nature  herself  is  glad, 

And  the  painted  woods  are  laughing  at  the  faces  so  sour  and  sad  ?" 


1  Cobbler  Keezar  was  a  noted 
character  among  the  first  settlers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimack. 

3  Cob'  bier,  a  maker  or  mender 
of  coarse  shoes  or  boots. 

3  Teu'  ton,  one  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Germany. 


4  Brocken  (brok'  ken),  a  mountain 
of  Prussia,  Province  of  Saxony,  3740 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
cultivated  nearly  to  the  top.  This 
is  a  district  of  many  popular  super- 
stitions. 

6  Swart,  tawny  ;  very  dark. 
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Small  heed  had  the  careless  cobbler  what  sorrow  of  heart  was  theirs 
Who  travailed  in  pain  with  the  births  of  God,  and  planted  a  state  with 
prayers, — 

Hunting  of  witches  and  warlocks,  smiting  the  heathen  horde, — 
One  hand  on  the  mason's  trowel,  and  one  on  the  soldier's  sword ! 
But  give  him  his  ale  and  cider,  give  him  his  pipe  and  song, 
Little  he  cared  for  church  or  state,  or  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong. 

7. 

"  'Tis  work,  work,  work,"  he  muttered, — "  and  for  rest  a  snuffle  of 
psalms !" 

He  smote  on  his  leathern  apron  with  his  brown  and  waxen  palms. 
"  Oh  for  the  purple  harvests  of  the  days  when  I  was  young  ! 
For  the  merry  grape-stained  maidens,  and  the  pleasant  songs  they  sung ! 

8. 

"  Oh  for  the  breath  of  vineyards,  of  apples  and  uuts  and  wine  ! 
For  an  oar  to  row,  and  a  breeze  to  blow,  down  the  grand  old  river 
Ehine !" 

A  tear  in  his  blue  eye  glistened,  and  dropped  on  his  beard  so  gray. 
"  Old,  old  am  I,"  said  Keezar,  "  and  the  Khine  flows  far  away  !" 

9. 

But  a  cunning  man  was  the  cobbler ;  he  could  call  the  birds  from 
the  trees, 

Charm  the  black  snake  out  of  the  ledges,  and  bring  back  the  swarm- 
ing bees. 

All  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  metals,  all  the  lore  of  the  woods,  he  knew, 
And  the  arts  of  the  Old  World  mingled  with  the  marvels  of  the  New. 

10. 

Well  he  knew  the  tricks  of  magic, — and  the  lap  stone  on  his  knee 
Had  the  gift  of  the  Mormon's  Urim1  or  the  stone  of  Doctor  Dee.2 
For  the  mighty  master  Agrippa3  wrought  it  with  spell  and  rhyme 


1  Mormon's  Urim,  two  trans- 
parent stones  in  silver  bows  like 
spectacles,  by  the  aid  of  which  Jo- 
seph Smith,  founder  of  the  Mormon 
religion,  claimed  that  he  read,  from 
hieroglyphic  plates,  the  "Book  of 
Mormon,"  or  Golden  Bible. 

2  John  Dee,  an  English  mathe- 
matician and  astrologer,  born  in  Lon- 
don, July  13, 1527.  Though  learned 
in  the  science  of  the  times,  he  was  a 


sincere  devotee  to  magic.  One  of 
his  magic  mirrors  is  in  the  British 
Museum.    He  died  about  1607. 

3  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa,  a 
philosopher  and  alchemist,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  at  Cologne,  Sept. 
14,  1486.  Though  well  educated 
and  very  talented,  his  whole  life  was 
spent  in  vain  strivings  after  universal 
knowledge.  He  was  an  ardent  stu. 
dent  of  alchemy.   He  died  in  1535. 
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From  a  fragment  of  mystic 1  moon-stone 2  in  the  tower  of  Nettesheim. 
To  a  cobbler  Minnesinger 3  the  marvelous  stone  gave  he, — 
And  he  gave  it,  in  turn,  to  Keezar,  who  brought  it  over  the  sea. 

II. 

46.  COBBLER  KEEZAR' S  VISION. 

PART  SECOND. 
1. 

HE  held  up  that  mystic  lapstone,  he  held  it  up  like  a  lens,4 
And  he  counted  the  long  years  coming  by  twenties  and  by  tens. 
"  One  hundred  years,''  quoth  Keezar  ;  "  and  fifty  have  I  told : 
Now  open  the  new  before  me,  and  shut  me  out  the  old  !" 

2. 

Like  a  cloud  of  mist,  the  blackness  rolled  from  the  magic  stone, 
And  a  marvelous  picture  mingled  the  unknown  and  the  known. 
Still  ran  the  stream  to  the  river,  and  the  river  and  ocean  joined ; 
And  there  were  the  bluffs 5  and  the  blue  sea-line,  and  cold  north  hills 
behind. 

3. 

But  the  mighty  forest  was  broken  by  many  a  steepled  town, 
By  many  a  white- walled  farm-house,  and  many  a  garner6  brown. 
Turning  a  score  of  mill-wheels,  the  stream  no  more  ran  free ; 
White  sails  on  the  winding  river,  white  sails  on  the  far-off  sea. 
Below  in  the  noisy  village  the  flags  were  floating  gay, 
And  shone  on  a  thousand  faces  the  light  of  a  holiday. 

Swiftly  the  rival  plowmen  turned  the  brown  earth  from  their  shares ; 
Here  were  the  farmer's  treasures,  there  were  the  craftsman's  wares. 
Golden  the  good-wife's  butter,  ruby 7  her  currant-wine ; 
Gr  .nd  were  the  strutting  turkeys,  fat  were  the  beeves  and  swine. 

5. 

Yellow  and  red  were  the  apples,  and  the  ripe  pears  russet-brown, 
And  the  peaches  had  stolen  blushes  from  the  girls  who  shook  them 
down. 


1  Mys'  tic,  far  from  human  un- 
derstanding ;  obscure. 

2  Moon'-stone,  a  variety  of  feld- 
spar, often  used  as  a  gem. 

3  Min'  ne-singx  er,  a  love-singer. 

4  Lens,  glass,  or  other  transparent 
substance,  used  in  instruments  for 


changing  the  direction  of  rays  of 
light,  thus  enlarging  or  otherwise 
modifying  the  appearance  of  objects. 

6  Bluff,  a  high,  steep  bank  ex- 
tending into  the  sea  or  a  river. 

6  Gai/  ner,  a  granary. 

i  Ruby  (r6'  1  i),  red. 
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And  with  blooms  of  hill  and  wild-wood,  that  shame  the  toil  of  art, 
Mingled  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  garden's  tropic  heart. 

6. 

"  What  is  it  I  see  ?"  said  Keezar :  "  Am  I  here,  or  am  I  there  ? 

Is  it  a  fete 1  at  Bing'en  ? 2    Do  I  look  on  Frankfort 3  fair  ? 

"  But  where  are  the  clowns  and  puppets,  and  imps  with  horns  and  tail  ? 

And  where  are  the  Rhenish4  flagons  ?5  and  where  is  the  foaming  ale  ? 

7. 

"  Strange  things,  I  know,  will  happen, — strange  things  the  Lord 
permits ; 

But  that  doughty 6  folk  should  be  jolly  puzzles  my  poor  old  wits. 
"  Here  are  smiling  manly  faces,  and  the  maiden's  step  is  gay  ; 
Nor  sad  by  thinking,  nor  mad  by  drinking,  nor  mopes,  nor  fools,  are  they. 
"  Here's  pleasure  without  regretting,  and  good  without  abuse, 
"The  holiday  and  the  bridal  of  beauty  and  of  use. 

8. 

"  Here's  a  priest,  and  there  is  a  Quaker, — do  the  cat  and  the  dog  agree  ? 
Have  they  burned  the  stocks  for  oven-wood  ?  Have  they  cut  down  the 
gallows-tree  ? 

"  Would  the  old  folk  know  their  children  ?  Would  they  own  the  grace- 
less town, 

With  never  a  ranter  to  worry,  and  never  a  witch  to  drown  ?" 

9. 

Loud  laughed  the  cobbler  Keezar,  laughed  like  a  school-boy  gay ; — 
Tossing  his  arms  above  him,  the  lapstone  rolled  away  : 
It  rolled  down  the  rugged  hill-side,  it  spun  like  a  wheel  bewitched ; 
It  plunged  through  the  leaning  willows,  and  into  the  river  pitched. 

10. 

There,  in  the  deep,  dark  water,  the  magic  stone  lies  still, 
Under  the  leaning  willows  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill ; 
But  6ft  the  idle  fisher  sits  on  the  shadowy  bank, 

And  his  dreams  make  marvelous  pictures  where  the  wizard's7  lap- 
stone  sank. 


1  Fete  (fat),  a  festival ;  a  holiday. 

2  Bing'  en,  a  town  of  Germany, 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

3  Frank'  fort-ON-THE-MAiN,  an  im- 
portant city  of  Germany,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet. 

4  Rhen'  ish,  of,  or  relating  to,  the 
river  Rhine. 


6  Flag'  on,  a  vessel  with  a  narrow- 
mouth,  used  for  holding  liquors. 

6  Dough'  ty,  noted  for  bravery  ; 
noble. 

1  Wiz'  ard,  an  enchanter ;  one 
supposed  to  be  able  to  perform  re- 
markable acts  by  the  aid  of  spirits 
or  unseen  powers. 
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11. 

And  still,  in  the  summer  twilights,  when  the  river  seems  to  run 

Out  from  the  inner  glory,  warm  with  the  melted  sun, 

The  weary  mill-girl  lingers  beside  the  charmed  stream, 

And  the  sky  and  the  golden  water  shape  and  color  her  dream. 

Fair  wave  the  sunset  gardens,  the  rosy  signals  fly ; 

Her  homestead  beckons  from  the  cloud,  and  love  goes  sailing  by ! 

Whittier.3 

III. 

47.  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 
1. 

OH,  the  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often  people  praise  ! 
True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our  modern  days : 
Bare  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes,  the  walls  let  in  the  cold  ; 
Oh,  how  they  must  have  shivered  in  those  pleasant  days  of  old ! 

2. 

Oh,  those  ancient  lords  of  old,  how  magnificent  they  were  ! 
They  threw  down  and  imprisoned  kings — to  thwart  them  who  might 
dare  ? 

They  ruled  their  serfs  right  sternly  ;  they  took  from  Jews  their  gold : 
Above  both  law  and  equity 2  were  those  great  lords  of  old  ! 

3. 

Oh,  the  gallant  knights  of  old,  for  their  valor  so  renowned ! 
With  sword  and  lance,  and  armor  strong,  they  scoured  the  country 
round ; 

And  whenever  aught  to  tempt  them  they  met  by  wood  or  wold,3 

By  right  of  sword  they  seized  the  prize — those  gallant  knights  of  old ! 

4 

Oh,  the  gentle  dames  of  old !  who,  quite  free  from  fear  or  pain, 
Could  gaze  on  joust 4  and  tournament,5  and  see  their  champions  slain ; 


1  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  a 

true  and  most  worthy  American 
poet,  was  born  of  a  Quaker  family 
near  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1807.  He 
has  written  much  and  well,  both  in 
verse  and  prose.  He  resides  in  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.,  where  all  his  later  pub- 
lications have  been  written. 

2  Equity  (ek'  w!  t!),  justice  ;  hon- 
esty ;  even-handed  action. 


3  Wold,  a  plain,  open  country ; 
ridges  of  highland 
" 4  Joust,  a  combat  for  sport  or  for 
exercise,  in  which  horsemen  pushed 
with  lances  and  swords,  man  to  man, 
in  mock  fight. 

5  Tournament  (ter'  na  ment),  a 
mock  fight  by  a  number  of  men  on 
horseback,  practiced  as  a  sport  in  the 
middle  ages. 
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They  lived  on  good  beefsteaks  and  ale,  which  made  them  strcpig  and 
bold  ;— 

Oh,  more  like  men  than  women  were  those  gentle  dames  of  old  ! 

5. 

Oh,  those  mighty  towers  of  old !  with  their  turrets,1  moat,2  and  keep  ;3 
Their  battlements4  and  bastions,5  their  dungeons  dark  and  deep  : 
Full  many  a  baron6  held  his  court  within  the  castle  hold ; 
And  many  a  captive  languished  there,  in  those  strong  towers  of  old. 

6. 

Oh,  the  troubadours 7  of  old  !  with  their  gentle  minstrelsie 
-Of  hope  and  joy,  or  deep  despair,  whiche'er  their  lot  might  be  : 
For  years  they  served  their  lady-love  ere  they  their  passion  told  ; — 
Oh,  wondrous  patience  must  have  had  those  troubadours  of  old ! 

7. 

Oh,  those  blessed  times  of  old  !  with  their  chivalry 8  and  state  ; 
I  love  to  read  their  chronicles,9  which  such  brave  deeds  relate  ; 
I  love  to  sing  their  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their  legends 10  told — 
But,  Heaven  be  thanked !  I  live  not  in  those  blessed  times  of  old ! 

Frances  Brown.11 


1  ip^j*'  retj  a  little  tower  ;  a  small 
spire  attached  to  a  building  and 
rising  above  it. 

2  Moat,  a  deep  trench  round  the 
mound  of  a  wall  or  castle  or  other 
fortified  place,  sometimes  filled  with 
water ;  a  ditch. 

3  Keep,  the  strongest  and  securest 
part  of  a  castle. 

4  Bat'  tie  ment,  an  indented  or 
notched  rampart  or  wall  used  on 
castles,  and  fortifications  generally. 

5  Bastion  (bast'  yun),  a  part  of  the 
main  inclosure  which  extends  toward 
the  outside,  consisting  of  the  faces 
and  the  flanks. 

6  Bar'  on,  a  nobleman  ;  in  Eng- 
land, a  nobleman  of  the  lowest  grade 
of  rank  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

7  Troubadour  (tr6'  ba  d6r^),  one 
of  a  school  of  poets  who  flourished 


from  the  eleventh  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  principally 
at  Provence,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  also  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

8  Chivalry  (shiv'  al  ri),  a  body  or 
order  of  knights  serving  on  horse- 
back ;  cavalry. 

9  Chronicle  (kron'  I  kl),  a  histori- 
cal register  or  account  of  acts  or 
events  arranged  in  the  order  of  time ; 
a  history ;  a  record. 

10  Le'  gend,  that  which  is  appoint- 
ed to  be  read ;  a  story  about  saints, 
especially,  one  of  a  marvelous  na- 
ture ;  any  narrative  or  story. 

11  Frances  Brown,  a  blind  Irish 
poetess,  was  born  J une  16, 1818.  She 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  "  Frazer'e 
Magazine,"  "  Chambers'  Journal," 
and  other  periodicals. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

i. 

48.  THE  HONEST  DUTCHMEN. 

PART  FIRST. 

IT  came  to  pass,  in  the  days  of  old,  that  the  men  of  Holland 
found  themselves  straitened  in  their  habitations  ;  for  who 
knows  not  that  they  were,  from  the  first,  a  sober,  hardy,  and  in- 
dustrious race,  tilling  the  ground,  buying  and  selling,  eating  and 
drinking  in  humility  ?  And  therefore  they  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  "  sent  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and  their  chil- 
dren danced so  that,  their  land  being  small,  they  filled  it  brim- 
ful of  inhabitants,  till  they  were  ready  to  overflow  all  its  borders. 

2.  And  they  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  they  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  for  the  people  are  many,  and  the  land  is 
small,  and  we  are  much  straitened  for  room."  So  they  called 
together  the  chief  men  of  their  nation,  and  they  held  a  great 
council,  to  consider  what  they  must  do. 

3.  And,  behold,  there  arose  amongst  them  a  man  unlike  the 
men  of  the  land ;  for  they  were  short,  and  broad,  and  well-formed 
in  body,  of  a  solemn  and  quiet  countenance,  and  clad  in  peace- 
able garments ;  but  he  was  tall  and  bony,  and  of  a  grim  and 
hairy  aspect.  He  had  a  great  hard  hand,  and  a  fierce  eye ;  his 
clothes  had  a  wild  look ;  he  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  spear  in 
his  grasp,  and  his  name  was  Van  Manslaughter. 

4.  With  a  glad,  but  a  savage  gaze,  he  looked  round  upon  the 
assembly,  and  said,  "Fellow  citizens!  I  marvel  at  your 'per- 
plexity. You  sit-  quietly  at  home,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
world ;  but  I  and  my  followers  have  pursued  the  deer  and  the 
boar  far  away  into  the  forests  of  Germany.  We  have  fought 
with  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  and,  if  need  were,  with  the  men  of 
the  woods ;  and  enjoy  our  hunting,  and  to  eat  of  our  prey  with 
joy  and  jollity. 

5.  "  Why  sit  ye  here  in  a  crowd,  like  sheep  penned  in  a  fold  ? 
We  have  seen  the  land  that  is  next  to  ours,  and  we  have  been 
through  it  to  the  length  of  it,  and  to  the  breadth  of  it,  and  it  is 
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a  good  land.  There  are  corn  and  wine ;  there  are  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  ready  built  to  our  hands. 

6.  "  Let  ns  arise  and  come  suddenly  upon  them,  and  we  shall 
not  only  get  all  these  possessions,  but  we  shall  get  great  glory." 
And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  looked  round  him  with  much  ex- 
ultation,1 and  a  crowd  of  dark  hairy  faces  behind  him  cried  out, 
"  Ay,  it  is  true !    Let  us  arise  and  get  great  glory !" 

7.  But  at  that  word,  there  stood  up  Mynheer2  Kindermann, 
an  old  man — a  very  old  man.  He  was  of  low  stature,  of  a  stout, 
broad  frame,  and  his  hair,  which  was  very  white,  hung  down 
upon  his  shoulders;  and  his  beard  also,  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
fell  reverently  upon  his  breast.  That  old  man  had  a  large  and 
tranquil  countenance;  his  features  were  bold,  and  of  a  very 
healthful  complexion ;  his  face,  though  of  a  goodly  breadth,  was 
of  a  striking  length,  for  his  forehead  was  bold  and  high,  and  his 
eyes  had  a  pleasant  fireside  expression,  as  though  he  had  been 
used  only  to  behold  his  children  and  his  children's  children  at 
their  play,  or  to  fix  them  on  the  loving  form  of  his  wife  or 
his  friend. 

8.  As  he  arose,  there  was  a  great  silenc „,  and  he  stood  and 
sighed ;  and  those  who  were  near  him  heard  him  mutter,  in  a 
low  tone,  the  word  "  Glory,"  but  those  afar  off  only  saw  his  lips 
move.  Then  he  said  aloud,  "  My  brethren !  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  called  upon  to  get  great  glory ;  but  what  is  that  glory  to 
which  Mynheer  Van  Manslaughter  calls  you  ?  In  my  youth,  as 
some  of  you  well  know,  I  traveled  far  and  wide  with  my  mer- 
chandise ;  I  have  sojourned  in  all  the  countries  that  adjoin  ours, 
and  they  are  truly  good  countries,  and  full  of  people ;  but  what 
of  that  ? 

9.  "  It  is  not  people  that  we  lack :  it  is  land ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  how  we  are  to  take  this  land,  that  is  full  of  people, 
and  yet  do  those  people  no  wrong !  If  we  go  to  take  that  land, 
we  shall  find  the  people  ready  to  defend  their  homes  and  their 
children ;  and  if  we  fight  in  a  bad  cause,  we  shall  probably  get 
beaten,  like  thieves  and  robbers,  for  our  pains; — and  is  that 
glory  ?    But  if  we  are  able  to  take  that  land,  we  must  first  kill 

1  Exultation  (egz^  ul  ta'  shun),  2  Myn  heer',  Sir ;  Mr ; — the  ordi- 
lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or  at  nary  title  of  address  among  the 
any  advantage  gained  ;  great  delight.    Dutch  ;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 
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or  drive  out  those  that  cultivate  it,  and  make  it  fit  to  live  in ; — 
and  is  that  glory  ? 

10.  And  if  we  take  those  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  we 
must  kill  those  who  built  them,  or  have  lived  pleasantly  in  them, 
with  God's  blessing.  Oh,  what  honest,  inoffensive  men,  what 
good,  kind-hearted  mothers,  what  sweet  and  tender  brothers  and 
sisters,  what  dear  little  babes,  we  must  murder  and  destroy,  or 
drive  away  from  their  warm  homes,  which  God  has  given  them, 
and  which  are  almost  as  dear  to  them  as  their  lives,  into  the  dis- 
mal forests,  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts,  and,  in  their  anguish,  to  curse  us  before  the  Great 
Father  who  made  us  all !  My  brethren,  I  can  not  think  that  is 
glory,  but  great  disgrace  and  infamy,1  and  a  misery  that,  I  trust, 
shall  never  come  upon  us. 

11.  "  I  have  long  looked  about  me,  and  I  see  that  heaven  has 
given  all  those  countries  round  us  to  whom  he  would,  and  they 
are  full  of  people ;  they  are  full  of  rich  fields  and  vineyards ; 
they  are  full  of  towns  for  men,  and  temples  for  God ;  they  are 
full  of  warm,  bright,  happy  homes,  where  there  are  proud  fathers, 
and  glad  mothers,  and  innocent  children,  as  amongst  ourselves ; 
and  cursed  be  he  who  would  disturb  or  injure  them." 


UT,  my  brethren,  how  shall  we  get  glory  ?  and,  what  is 


live  in  ?  I  have  been  thinking  of  this,  and  it  has  come  into  my 
mind  that  it  has  been  too  long  the  custom  for  men  to  call  them- 
selves ivarriors  when  they  desire  to  be  murderers,  and  to  invade 
the  property  and  the  lives  of  their  neighbors ;  and  I  have  thought, 
as  all  the  land  is  taken  up,  and  as  we  can  not,  without  great  sin, 
invade  the  land,  that  tue  had  better  invade  the  sea,  where  we  can 
take,  and  wrong  no  man. 

2.  "And  who  does  not  know,  that  has  looked  toward  the  sea, 
that  there  is  much  ground  which  seems  properly  to  belong  nei- 
ther to  the  sea  nor  the  land  ?    Sometimes  it  is  covered  with  the 
1  In'  fa  my,  the  complete  less  of  character  ;  public  disgrace. 
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necessity,  how  shall  we  get  land  to 
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waters,  and  sometimes  it  is  partly  bare, — a  dreary,  slimy,  and 
profitless  region,  inhabited  only  by  voracious 1  crabs,  that  make 
war  upon  one  another, — the  stronger  upon  the  weaker, — and 
sea-fowl,  which  come  in  like  conquerors  and  subdue  them,  and 
devour  them,  and  get  what  Van  Manslaughter  calls  '  great  glory/ 
My  brethren,  let  us  invade  the  sea, — let  us  get  piles,  and  beams, 
and  stones,  and  dig  up  the  earth,  and  make  a  large  mound  which 
will  shut  out  the  sea,  and  we  shall  have  land  enough  and  to  spare." 

3.  As  he  finished  his  speech,  there  arose  a  deep  murmur,  that 
grew  and  grew,  till  it  spread  among  the  people  collected  in  thou- 
sands without,  and  at  length  became  like  the  sound  of  the  ocean 
itself ;  and  then  the  people  cried  out,  "  Yes,  we  will  invade  the 
sea!"  and  so  it  was  decreed. 

4.  Then  began  they  with  axes  to  fell  wood ;  with  levers a  and 
mattocks 3  to  wrench  up  stones ;  and  with  wagons,  horses,  and 
oxen,  to  draw  them  to  the  sea.  Now,  it  being  the  time  of  low 
water,  and  the  tide  being  gone  down  very  far,  they  began  to  dig 
up  the  earth,  and  to  make  a  mighty  bank.  So,  when  the  sea 
came  up  again,  it  saw  the  bank  and  the  people  upon  it  in  great 
numbers ;  but  it  took  no  notice  thereof. 

5.  And  it  went  down,  and  came  up  again,  and  they  had  pushed 
out  the  bank  still  farther,  and  raised  it  higher,  and  secured  it 
with  beams,  and  piles,  and  huge  stones,  and  it  began  to  wonder. 
And  it  went  down  and  came  up  again,  and  they  had  pushed  the 
bank  still  farther,  so  that,  in  great  amaze,  it  said  within  itself, 
"What  are  these  little  insignificant  creatures  doing?  Some 
great  scheme  is  in  their  heads,  but  I  wot4  not  what;  and  one  of 
these  days  I  will  come  up  and  overturn  their  banks,  and  sweep 
both  it  and  them  away  together." 

6.  But,  at  length,  as  it  came  up  once  on  a  time,  it  beheld  that 
the  bank  was  finished.  It  stretched  across  from  land  to  land, 
and  the  sea  was  entirely  shut  out.  Then  was  it  filled  with  won- 
der that  such  little  creatures  had  done  so  amazing  a  deed ;  and 
with  great  indignation  that  they  had  presumed  to  interrupt  the 


1  Vo  ra'  cious,  greedy  for  eating ; 
eager  to  devour  or  swallow ;  very- 
hungry. 

2  Li'  ver,  a  bar  of  metal,  wood, 
or  other  substance  used  to  exert  a 


pressure,  lift,  or  sustain  a  weight. 

3  Mat'  tock,  a  kind  of  pick-ax, 
having  the  iron  ends  broad  instead 
of  pointed. 

4  Wot,  to  know. 
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progress  of  itself, — the  mighty  sea,  which  stretched  round  the 
whole  world,  and  was  the  greatest  moving  thing  in  it.  Eetreat- 
ing  in  fury,  it  collected  all  its  strength,  and  came  with  all  its 
billows,  and  struck  the  bank  in  the  midst  as  with  thunder. 

7.  In  a  moment  there  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  mound,  on 
the  whole  length  of  it,  a  swarm  of  little  stout  men,  thick  as  a 
swarm  of  bees.  Marvelous  was  it  to  see  how  that  throng  of 
little  creatures  was  all  astir,  running  here,  and  running  there ; 
stopping  up  crevices,  and  repairing  damages  done  by  that  vast 
and  tremendous  enemy,  that,  roaring  and  foaming,  repeated  its 
blows  like  the  strokes  of  a  million  of  battering-rams,  till  the 
faces  of  the  men  were  full  of  fear,  and  they  said,  "  Surely  the 
mound  will  fall!"  Then  came  the  sea,  swelling  and  raging 
more  dreadfully  than  ever,  and,  urged  by  the  assistance  of  a 
mighty  wind,  it  thundered  against  the  bank  and  burst  it !  The 
waters  flowed  triumphantly  over  all  their  old  places,  and  many 
men  perished. 

8.  Then  went  Van  Manslaughter  among  the  people  with 
great  joy,  and  many  loud  words,  saying,  "See  what  has  come 
of  despising  my  counsel !  See  what  glory  your  old  counselor 
has  brought  you  to !  Come  now,  follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you 
to  possessions  where  you  need  not  fear  the  sea.  Let  us  leave  it 
to  people  this  bog  with  fish.  I  am  for  no  new-fangled  schemes, 
but  for  the  good  old  plan  of  fair  and  honorable  war,  which  has 
been  the  highway  to  wealth  and  glory  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world." 

9.  Then  began  the  people  to  be  very  sad,  and  to  listen  to  his 
words ;  but  Mynheer  Kindermann  called  them  again  to  him,  and 
bid  them  be  of  good  heart,  and  to  repair  the  bank ;  to  make  it 
stronger,  and  to  build  towers  upon  it,  and  to  appoint  men  to 
dwell  in  them,  that  they  might  continually  watch  over  and 
strengthen  it.  So  the  people  took  courage  and  did  so ;  for  they 
said,  "  Let  us  take  no  man's  goods,  and  let  us  do  no  murder." 
Therefore  they  renewed  the  mound ;  and  the  sea  came  up  in  ten- 
fold wrath,  and  smote  it  worse  than  before ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  It  failed  not,  save  a  little  here  and  there;  and  the 
people  seeing  it,  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  cried,  "  The  mound 
will  stand !" 

10.  Then  did  they  begin  to  dig  and  drain,  to  plant  trees,  to 
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build  towns,  and  to  lay  out  gardens ;  and  it  became  a  beautiful 
country.  Then  the  inhabitants  rejoiced,  saying,  "  Others  have 
invaded  lands,  and  killed  people ;  but  we  have  hurt  no  man.  We 
have  only  invaded  the  sea,  and  Heaven  has  made  us  out  of  it  a 
goodly  heritage !" 

11.  These  are  the  people  whose  wealth  and  in'dustry  are 
known  through  the  whole  world.  They  have  sent  out  colonies 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  have  got  themselves  the  name  of 
the  Honest  Dutchmen.  Would  that  they  had  always  been  as 
wise  and  merciful  as  they  were  on  that  day ! 

William  Howitt. 

III. 

50.   WAR  NOT  ALL  A  BLESSING. 

IT  was  a  sergeant 1  old  and  gray, 
Well  singed  and  bronzed  from  siege  and  pillage, 
W ent  tramping  in  an  army's  wake,2 
Along  the  turnpike  of  the  village. 

2.  For  days  and  nights  the  winding  host 

Had  through  the  little  place  been  marching; 
And  ever  loud  the  rustics  cheered, 

Till  every  throat  was  hoarse  and  parching. 

3.  The  squire  and  farmer,  maid  and  dame, 

All  took  the  sight's  elec'tric 3  stirring ; 
And  hats  were  waved,  and  staves 4  were  sung, 
And  'kerchiefs  white  were  countless  whirling. 

4.  They  only  saw  a  gallant  show 

Of  heroes  stalwart 5  under  banners ; 
And  in  the  fierce  heroic  glow 
'Twas  theirs  to  yield  but  wild  hosannas. 

5.  The  sergeant  heard  the  shrill  hurrahs, 

Where  he  behind  in  step  was  keeping ; 


1  Sergeant  (sir'  jent),  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  next  in  rank  above 
the  corporal,  in  •  a  company  of  in- 
fantry, or  troop  of  cavalry,  whose 
duty  is  to  instruct  recruits  in  disci- 
pline, to  form  the  ranks,  &c. 

8  Wake,  the  track  left  by  a  vessel 


in  the  water ;  hence  in  the  way  or 
train  of. 

3  E  lec'  trie,  relating  to,  or  caused 
by,  electricity. 

4  Stave,  part  of  a  psalm  or  hymn. 
6  Stalwart    (st6lr  wart)     brave ; 

strong;  violent. 
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But  glancing  down  beside  the  road, 
He  saw  a  little  maid  sit  weeping. 

6.  "  And  how  is  this  ?"  he  gruffly  said, 

A  moment  pausing  to  regard  her ; 
"  Why  weepest  thou,  my  little  chit  ?" 1 
And  then  she  only  cried  the  harder. 

7.  "  And  how  is  this,  my  little  chit  ?" 

The  sturdy  trooper  straight  repeated,-  - 
"  When  all  the  village  cheers  us  on, 
That  you,  in  tears,  apart  are  seated  ? 

8.  "  We  march  two  hundred  thousand  strong ! 

And  that's  a  sight,  my  baby  beauty, 
To  quicken  silence  into  song, 
And  glorify  the  soldier's  duty." 

9.  "  It's  very,  very  grand,  I  know," 

The  little  maid  gave  soft  replying ; 
"  And  father,  mother,  brother  too, 
All  say  '  hurrah,'  while  I  am  crying. 

10.  "  But  think,  0  Mr.  Soldier !  think, 

How  many  little  sisters'  brothers 
Are  going  all  away  to  fight, 

Who  may  be  killed,  as  well  as  others !" 

11.  "  Why,  bless  thee,  child,"  the  sergeant  said, 

His  brawny 2  hand  her  curls  caressing, 
"  'Tis  left  for  little  ones  like  you 

To  find  that  tvar's  not  all  a  blessing." 

12.  And  "  bless  thee  !"  once  again 3  he  cried ; 

Then  cleared  his  throat,  and  looked  indignant, 
And  marched  away  with  wrinkled  brow 
To  stop  the  straggling  tear  benignant.4 

13.  And  still  the  ringing  shouts  went  up 

From  doorway,  thatch,  and  fields  of  tillage, — 
The  pall  behind  the  standard  seen 
By  one  alone  of  all  the  village. 

1  Chit,  a  child  or  babe.  3  Again  (a  gen'). 

8  Brawn'  y,  having  large,  strong  4  Be  nig'  nant,  kind  ;  gracious, 
musclGS  ;  fleshy  ;  strong.  favorable. 
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IJf.  The  oak  and  cedar  bend  and  writhe, 

When  roars  the  wind  through  gap  and  braken 
But  'tis  the  tenderest  reed  of  all 

That  trembles  first  when  earth  is  shaken. 

J.  X.  Boniface. 

IV. 

51.   WHERE  IS  THE  EJVEMTf 

I HAVE  somewhere  read  of  a  reg'iment2  ordered  to  march 
into  a  small  town  and  take  it.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Tyrol;3 
but,  wherever  it  was,  it  chanced  that  the  place  was  settled  by  a 
colony  who  believed  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  proved  their  faith 
by  works. 

2.  A  courier4  from  a  neighboring  village  informed  them 
that  troops  were  advancing  to  take  the  town.  They  quietly 
answered,  "  If  they  luill  take  it,  they  must." 

3.  Soldiers  soon  came  riding  in,  with  colors  flying,  and  fifes 
piping  their  shrill  defiance.  They  looked  round  for  an  enemy, 
saw  the  farmer  at  his  plow,  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  and  the 
women  at  their  churns  and  spinning-wheels.  Babies  crowed  to 
hear  the  music,  and  boys  ran  out  to  see  the  pretty  trainers,  with 
feathers  and  bright  buttons,— "  the  harlequins6  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  Of  course  none  of  these  were  in  a  proper 
position  to  be  shot  at. 

J/-.  "  Where  are  your  soldiers  ?"  they  asked. — "  We  have 
none,"  was  the  brief  reply. — "  But  we  have  come  to  take  the 
town." — "Well,  friends,  it  lies  before  you." — "But  is  there 
nobody  here  to  fight  ?" — "  No  :  we  are  all  Christians." 

5.  Here  was  an  emergency6  altogether  unprovided  for, — a 


1  Brak'  en,  same  as  brake,  a  thick- 
et ;  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs 
and  brambles,  or  with  brakes. 

2  Reg'  i  ment,  a  body  of  soldiers, 
commanded  by  a  colonel,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  companies, 
usually  ten. 

3  Tyrol  (tir'  rol),  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  on  the  south- 
west frontiers  of  Germany. 

*  Courier  (k6'  ri  er),  a  messenger 


sent  with  haste  for  conveying  let- 
ters or  dispatches,  usually  on  public 
business. 

5  Har'  le  quin,  a  man,  dressed  in 
party-colored  clothes,  who  plays 
tricks,  often  without  speaking,  to 
divert  the  bystanders  or  an  audience ; 
a  merry-andrew. 

6  E  mer'  gen  cy,  a  condition  of 
things  appearing  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly. 
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sort  of  resistance  which  no  bullet  could  hit,  a  fortress  perfectly 
bomb-proof.1  The  commander  was  perplexed.  "  If  there  is 
nobody  to  fight  with,  of  course  we  can  not  fight,"  said  he :  "  it 
is  impossible  to  take  such  a  town  as  this."  So  he  ordered  the 
horses'  heads  to  be  turned  about,  and  they  carried  the  human 
animals  out  of  the  village  as  guiltless  as  they  entered,  and 
perchance  somewhat  wiser. 

6.  This  experiment,  on  a  small  scale,  indicates  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  dispense  with  armies  and  navies,  if  men  only  had 
faith  in  the  religion  they  profess  to  believe.  Mrs.  Child.2 

V. 

52.  THE  TWO  ARMIES. 

AS  Life's  unending  column  pours, 
Two  marshaled  hosts  are  seen, — 
Two  armies  on  the  trampled  shores 
That  Death  flows  black  between. 

2.  One  marches  to  the  drum-beat's  roll, 

The  wide-mouthed  clarion's 3  bray, 
And  bears  upon  the  crimson  scroll — 
"  Our  glory  is  to  slay." 

3.  One  moves  in  silence  by  the  stream, 

With  sad,  yet  watchful  eyes, 
Calm  as  the  patient  planet's  gleam 
That  walks  the  clouded  skies. 

Jf..  Along  its  front  no  sabers  shine, 
No  blood-red  pennons  wave ; 
Its  banner  bears  the  single  line— 
"  Our  duty  is  to  save." 

5.  For  those,  no  death-bed's  lingering  shade ; — 
At  Honor's  trumpet  call, 
With  knitted  brows  and  lifted  blade, 
In  Glory's  arms  they  fall. 


1  Bomb-proof  (bum'  pr5f ),  secure 
against  the  force  of  bombs,  or  shells. 

8  Lydia  Maria  Child,  an  Ameri- 
can authoress,  was  born  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1802.    She  has  writ- 


ten many  educational,  biographical, 
and  religious  works,  and  several 
novels,  with  almost  uniform  success. 

3  ClaV  i  on,  a  kind  of  trumpet, 
whose  note  is  clear  and  shrill. 
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6.  For  these,  no  flashing  falchions 1  bright, 

No  stirring  battle-cry  ; — 
The  bloodless  stabber  calls  by  night, — 
Each  answers—"  Here  am  I !" 

7.  For  those,  the  sculptor's  laureled  bust, 

The  builder's  marble  piles, 
The  anthems  pealing  o'er  their  dust 
Through  long  cathedral  aisles.2 

8.  For  these,  the  blossom-sprinkled  turf 

That  floods  the  lonely  graves, 
When  Spring  rolls  in  her  sea-green  surf 
In  flowery-foaming  waves. 

9.  Two  paths  lead  upward  from  below, 

And  angels  wait  above, 
"Who  count  each  burning  life-drop's  flow, 
Each  falling  tear  of  love. 

10.  Though  from  the  Hero's  bleeding  breast 

Her  pulses  Freedom  drew ; 
Though  the  white  lilies  in  her  crest 
Sprang  from  that  scarlet  dew, — 

11.  While  Valor's  haughty  champions  wait 

Till  all  their  scars  are  shown : 
Love  walks  unchallenged  through  the  gate. 
To  sit  beside  the  Throne !  o.  W.  Holmes. 


SECTION  XV. 
i. 

53.  A  CHILD'S  DREAM  OF  A  STAB. 

rT^HEEE  was  once  a  child,  and  he  strolled 3  about  a  good 
_J_  deal,  and  thought  of  a  number  of  things.  He  had  a 
sister,  who  was  a  child  too,  and  his  constant  companion.  These 
two  used  to  wonder  all  day  long.  They  wondered  at  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers ;  they  wondered  at  the  height  and  blueness  of 


1  Falchion  (faF  chun),  a  short, 
crooked  sword. 


2  Aisles  (ilz),  alleys  ;  passages. 

3  StrSUed,  wandered  on  foot. 
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the  sky ;  they  wondered  at  the  depth  of  the  bright  water ;  they 
wondered  at  the  goodn&ss  and  the  power  of  God,  who  made  the 
lovely  world. 

2.  They  used  to  say  to  each  other,  sometimes,  "Supposing 
all  the  children  upon  the  earth  were  to  die,  would  the  flowers, 
and  the  water,  and  the  sky,  be  sorry  ?"  They  believed  they 
would  be  sorry.  For,  said  they,  the  buds  are  the  children  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  little  playful  streams,  that  gambol  down  the 
hill-sides,  are  the  children  of  the  water ;  and  the  smallest  bright 
specks,  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  the  sky  all  night,  must 
surely  be  the  children  of  the  stars ;  and  they  would  all  be 
grieved  to  see  their  playmates,  the  children  of  men,  no  more. 

8.  There  was  one  clear,  shining  star,  that  used  to  come  out  in 
the  sky  before  the  rest,  near  the  church-spire  above  the  graves. 
It  was  larger  and  more  beautiful,  they  thought,  than  all  the 
others ;  and  every  night  they  watched  for  it,  standing  hand  in 
hand  at  a  window. 

4-  Whoever  saw  it  first,  cried  out,  "  I  see  the  star !"  And 
often  they  cried  out  both  together,  knowing  so  well  when  it 
would  rise,  and  where.  So  they  grew  to  be  such  friends  with  it, 
that,  before  lying  down  in  their  beds,  they  always  looked  out 
once  again,  to  bid  it  good-night ;  and  when  they  were  turning 
round  to  sleep,  they  used  to  say,  "  God  bless  the  star !" 

5.  But  while  she  was  still  very  young, — oh !  very,  very  young, 
— the  sister  drooped,  and  came  to  be  so  weak  that  she  could 
no  longer  stand  in  the  window  at  night ;  and  then  the  child 
looked  sadly  out  by  himself,  and,  when  he  saw  the  star, 
turned  round  and  said  to  the  patient,  pale  face  on  the  bed,  "  I 
see  the  star !"  and  then  a  smile  would  come  upon  the  face,  and 
a  little  weak  voice  would  say,  tremulously,  "  God  bless  my 
brother  and  the  star !" 

6.  And  so  the  time  came, — all  too  soon, — when  the  child 
looked  out  alone,  and  when  there  was  no  face  on  the  bed ;  and 
when  there  was  a  little  grave  among  the  graves,  not  there  be- 
fore ;  and  when  the  star  made  long  rays  down  toward  him,  as 
he  saw  it  through  his  tears.  Now,  these  rays  were  so  bright,  and 
they  seemed  to  make  such  a  shining  way  from  earth  to  heaven, 
that  when  the  child  went  to  his  solitary  bed,  he  dreamed  about 
the  star ;  and  he  dreamed  that,  lying  where  he  was,  he  saw  a 
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train  of  people  taken  up  that  sparkling  road  by  angels.1  And 
the  star,  opening,  showed  him  a  great  world  of  light,  where 
many  more  such  angels  waited  to  receive  them. 

7.  All  these  angels,  who  were  waiting,  turned  their  beaming2 
eyes  upon  the  people  who  were  carried  up  into  the  star ;  and 
some  came  out  from  the  long  rows  in  which  they  stood,  and 
fell  upon  the  people's  necks,  and  kissed  them  tenderly,  and  went 
away  with  them  down  avenues 3  of  light,  and  were  so  happy  in 
their  company,  that,  lying  in  his  bed,  he  wept  for  joy. 

8.  But  there  were  many  angels  who  did  not  go  with  them, 
and  among  them  one  he  knew.  The  patient  face  that  once  had 
lain  upon  the  bed  was  glorified4  and  radiant,'  but  his  heart 
found  out  his  sister  among  all  the  host.6  His  sister's  angel 
lingered 7  near  the  entrance  of  the  star,  and  said  to  the  leader 
among  those  who  had  brought  the  people  thither,  "  Is  my  brother 
come  ?"    And  he  said,  "  No." 

9.  She  was  turning  hopefully  away,  when  the  child  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  0  sister,  I  am  here !  Take  me !" 
And  then  she  turned  her  beaming  eyes  upon  him,  and  it  was 
night ;  and  the  star  was  shining  into  the  room,  making  long 
rays  down  toward  him  as  he  saw  it  through  his  tears.  From 
that  hour  forth,  the  child  looked  out  upon  the  star  as  on  the 
home  he  was  to  go  to,  when  his  time  should  come ;  and  he 
thought  he  did  not  belong  to  the  earth  alone,  but  to  the  star 
too,  because  of  his  sister's  angel  gone  before. 

10.  There  was  a  baby  born  to  be  a  brother  to  the  child ;  and 
while  he  was  so  little  that  he  never  yet  had  spoken  a  word,  he 
stretched  his  tiny  form  out  on  his  bed,  and  died.  Again  the 
child  dreamed  of  the  opened  star,  and  of  the  company  of  angels, 
and  the  train  of  people,  and  the  rows  of  angels,  with  their 
beaming  eyes  all  turned  upon  those  people's  faces. 

11.  Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader, "  Is  my  brother  come  ?" 

1  An'  gel,  a  spirit  employed  by  4  Glo'  ri  fied,  made  glorious  or 
God  to  make  known  his  will  to  man ;  excellent. 

a  ministering  spirit ;  a  messenger.  6  Ra'  di  ant,  beaming  with  bright- 

2  Beam''  ing,  sending  forth  beams  ness  ;  shining. 

or  rays  of  light ;  shining.  6  Host,  an  army  ;  a  multitude  ; 

3  Av'  e  nue,  a  way,  opening,  or  any  great  number. 

passage  ;  an  alley  or  walk  ;  a  wide  7  Lin'  gered,  delayed ;  remained 

street.  or  waited  long 
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And  he  said,  " Not  that  one,  but  another."  As  the  child  beheld 
his  brother's  angel  in  her  arms,  he  cried,  "  0  sister,  I  am  here ! 
Take  me !"  And  she  turned  and  smiled  upon  him,  and  the 
star  was  shining. 

12.  He  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  and  was  busy  at  his  books, 
when  an  old  servant  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Thy  mother  is  no 
more.  I  bring  her  blessing  on  her  darling  son."  Again  at 
night  he  saw  the  star,  and  all  that  former  company.  Said  his 
sister's  angel  to  the  leader,  "  Is  my  brother  come  ?"  And  he 
said,  "  Thy  mother !"  A  mighty  cry  of  joy  went  forth  through 
all  the  star,  because  the  mother  was  reunited  to  her  two  chil- 
dren. And  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  0  mother, 
sister,  and  brother,  I  am  here !  Take  me !"  And  they  answered 
him,  " Not  yet."    And  the  star  was  shining. 

13.  He  grew  to  be  a  man  whose  hair  was  turning  gray,  and 
he  was  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fireside,  heavy  with  grief, 
and  with  his  face  bedewed 1  with  tears,  when  the  star  opened 
once  again.  Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader,  "  Is  my 
brother  come  ?"  And  he  said,  "  Nay,  but  his  maiden  daughter." 
And  the  man  who  had  been  the  child  saw  his  daughter,  newly 
lost  to  him,  a  celestial  creature  among  those  three;  and  he 
said,  "  My  daughter's  head  is  on  my  sister's  bosom,  and  her 
arm  is  round  my  mother's  neck,  and  at  her  feet  there  is  the 
baby  of  old  time,  and  I  can  bear  the  parting  from  her,  God  be 
praised  !"    And  the  star  was  shining. 

11/..  Thus  the  child  came  to  be  an  old  man,  and  his  once 
smooth  face  was  wrinkled,  and  his  steps  were  slow  and  feeble, 
and  his  back  was  bent.  And  one  night,  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed, 
his  children  standing  round,  he  cried,  as  he  had  cried  so  long 
ago,  "  I  see  the  star !"  They  whispered  one  another,  "  He  is 
dying."  And  he  said,  "  I  am.  My  age  is  falling  from  me  like  a 
garment,  and  I  move  toward  the  star  as  a  child.  And  0,  my 
Father !  now  I  thank  thee  that  it  has  so  often  opened  to  receive 
those  dear  ones  who  await  me."  And  the  star  was  shining ;  and 
it  shines  upon  his  grave.   Dickens.2 

1  Bedewed  (be  dud'),  moistened  most  happily  combine  humor  and 
with  dew,  or  as  with  dew.  pathos.    Some  of  his  most  beautiful 

2  Charles  Dickens,  an  English  and  striking  passages  have  been 
novelist,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  drawn  from  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
Feb.  7, 1812.   His  numerous  writings    ings  of  childhood.  Died  1870. 
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54.  MY  CHILD. 

I CAN  not  make  him  dead ! 
His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair; 
Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 
With  tears,  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes — he  is  not  there ! 

2.  I  walk  my  parlor  floor, 
And,  through  the  open  door, 

I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair ; 

I'm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — he  is  not  there ! 

3.  I  thread  the  crowded  street ; — 
A  satcheled  lad  I  meet, 

With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  colored  hair, 

And,  as  he's  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that  —he  is  not  there ! 

4.  I  know  his  face  is  hid 
Under  the  coffin  lid ; 

Closed  are  his  eyes  ;  cold  is  his  forehead,  fair; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt ; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — he  is  not  there ! 

5.  I  can  not  make  him  dead ! — 
When  passing  by  the  bed, 

So  long  watched  over  with  parental  care, 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  him  inquiringly, 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — he  is  not  there ! 

6.  When,  at  the  cool,  gray  break 
Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 

With  my  first  breathiug  of  the  morning  air 
My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy, 
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To  him  who  gave  my  boy ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not  there  1 

7.  When  at  the  day's  calm  close, 
Before  we  seek  repose, 

I'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer, 

Whate'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am  in  spirit  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — he  is  not  there ! 

8.  Not  there  ! — Where,  then,  is  he  ?— 
The  form  I  used  to  see 

Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress, 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  locked ; — he  is  not  there  1 

9.  He  lives  ! — In  all  the  past 
He  lives  ;  nor,  to  the  last, 

Of  seeing  him  again,  will  I  despair ; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now  ; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  "  Thou  shalt  see  me  there  / " 

10.  Yes,  we  all  live  to  God ! 

Father,  thy  chastening 1  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  land, 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
'Twill  be  our  heaven  to  find  that — he  is  there ! 

PlERPONT.2 


1  Chastening  (cha'  sn  ing),  pun- 
ishing for  the  sake  of  correcting  or 
reclaiming ;  purifying. 

1  John  Pierpont,  an  American 
clergyman,  poet,  and  author,  was 
born  in  Lichfield,  Conn.,  April  6, 
1785.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1804,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1812,  and  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  Congrega- 


tional Church  in  1819.  As  a  public 
speaker,  a  writer,  and  a  reformer,  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  poetical  works,  under  the 
title  of  "  Airs  of  Palestine,  and  othei 
Poems,"  appeared  in  1840.  Many  oi 
his  poems  were  called  forth  by  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  moral 
and  religious  movements  of  the  times. 
He  died  Aug.  26,  1866. 
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III. 

55.  LITTLE  EDWARD. , 

PART  FJRST. 

EEE  any  of  you  born  in  New  England,  in  the  good  old 
catechising,1  church-going,  school-going,  orderly  times  ? 
If  so,  you  may  have  seen  my  uncle  Abel ;  the  most  perpendicu- 
lar, rectangular,2  upright,  downright  good  man  that  ever  labored 
six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh. 

2.  You  remember  his  hard,  weather-beaten  countenance, 
where  every  line  seemed  drawn  with  "a  pen  of  iron  and  the 
point  of  a  diamond ;"  his  considerate  gray  eyes,  that  moved  over 
objects  as  if  it  were  not  best  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  seeing ;  the 
circumspect 3  opening  and  shutting  of  the  mouth ;  his  down- 
sitting  and  uprising,  all  performed  with  deliberate  forethought ; 
in  short,  the  whole  ordering  of  his  life  and  conversation,  which 
was,  after  a  military  fashion,  "  to  the  right  about  face— forward, 
march  I " 

3.  'Now,  if  you  supposed,  from  all  this  sternness  of  exterior, 
that  this  good  man  had  nothing  kindly  within,  you  were  much 
mistaken.  You  often  find  the  greenest  grass  under  a  snow- 
drift; and  though  my  uncle's  mind  was  not  exactly  of  the 
flower-garden  kind,  still  there  was  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
and  kindly  vegetation  there. 

4-  It  is  true  he  seldom  laughed,  and  never  joked  himself ;  but 
no  man  had  a  more  serious  and  weighty  conviction  of  what  a 
joke  was  in  another ;  and  when  a  witticism 4  was  uttered  in  his 
presence,  you  might  see  his  face  relax  into  an  expression  of 
solemn  satisfaction,  and  he  would  look  at  the  author  with  a  sort 
of  quiet  wonder,  as  if  it  were  past  his  comprehension  how  such 
a  thing  could  ever  come  into  a  man's  head. 

5.  Uncle  Abel,  too,  had  some  relish  for  the  fine  arts  ;5  in  proof 
of  which,  I  might  adduce  the  pleasure  with  which  he  gazed  at 

1  Cat'  e  chis  ing,  instructing  by  3  Cir'  cum  spect,  attentive  to  all 
asking  questions,  receiving  answers,  the  circumstances  of  a  case ;  cau- 
and  offering  corrections  and  explana-    tious ;  watchful. 

tions, — usually  in  regard  to  religion.  4  Wit'  ti  cism,  a  jest ;  a  joke. 

2  Rect  an'  gu  lar,  right-angled ;  6  Fine  Arts  are  those  in  which 
having  one  or  more  angles  of  ninety  the  mind  is  chiefly  concerned,  as 
degrees  ;  exact.  poetry,  music,  painting. 
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the  plates  in  his  family  Bible,  the  likeness  whereof  is  neither  in 
heaven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  under  the  earth.  And  he  was  also  so 
eminent  a  musician,  that  he  could  go  through  the  singing-book 
at  one  sitting,  without  the  least  fatigue,  beating  time  like  a 
windmill  all  the  way. 

6.  He  had,  too,  a  liberal  hand,  though  his  liberality  was  all  by 
the  rule  of  three.  He  did  by  his  neighbor  exactly  as  he  would 
be  done  by ;  he  loved  some  things  in  this  world  very  sincerely ; 
he  loved  his  God  much,  but  he  honored  and  feared  him  more ; 
he  was  exact  with  others,  but  he  was  more  exact  with  himself, 
and  he  expected  his  God  to  be  more  exact  still. 

7.  Every  thing  in  uncle  Abel's  house  was  in  the  same  time, 
place,  manner,  and  form,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  There 
was  old  Master  Bose,  a  dog  after  my  uncle's  own  heart,  who 
always  walked  as  if  he  were  studying  the  multiplication  table. 
There  was  the  old  clock,  forever  ticking  in  the  chimney-corner, 
with  a  picture  of  the  sun  upon  its  face,  forever  setting  behind  a 
perpendicular  row  of  poplar  trees.  There  was  the  never-failing 
supply  of  red  peppers  and  onions  hanging  over  the  chimney. 

8.  There,  too,  were  the  yearly  hollyhocks  and  morning-glories 
blooming  about  the  windows.  There  was  the  "  best  room,"  with 
its  sanded  floor ;  the .  cupboard  in  one  corner,  with  its  glass 
doors;  the  evergreen  asparagus  bushes  in  the  chimney;  end 
there  was  the  stand  with  the  Bible  and  almanac  on  it  in  another 
corner.  There,  too,  was  aunt 1  Betsey,  who  never  looked  any 
older,  because  she  always  looked  as  old  as  she  could;  who  always 
dried  her  catnip  and  wormwood  the  last  of  September,  and  be- 
gan to  clean  house  the  first  of  May.  In  short,  this  was  the  land 
of  continuance.2  Old  Time  never  took  it  into  his  head  to 
practice  either  addition  or  subtraction  or  multiplication,  on  its 
sum  total.3 

9.  This  aunt  Betsey  aforenamed  was  the  neatest  and  most 
efficient4  piece  of  human  machinery  that  ever  operated  in  forty 
places  at  once.  She  was  always  everywhere,  predominating 6 
over  and  seeing  to  every  thing;  and  though  my  uncle  had  been 

1  Aunt  (ant).  4  Efficient  (ef  fish'  ent),  causing 

2  Con  tin'  u  ance,  a  holding  on,  or  effects  ;  producing  results ;  able,  ac- 
remaining  in  one  condition  ;  stay.  tive,  and  prompt. 

3  To'  tal,  whole  ;  entire  ;  not  di-  5  Pre  dom'  i  nat  ing,  prevailing  ; 
vided;  complete.  ruling. 
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twice  married,  aunt  Betsey's  rule  and  authority  had  never  been 
broken.  She  reigned  over  his  wives  when  living,  and  reigned 
after  them  when  dead ;  and  so  seemed  likely  to  reign  on  till  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

10.  But  my  uncle's  latest  wife  left  aunt  Betsey  a  much  less 
tractable 1  subject  than  ever  before  had  fallen  to  her  lot.  Little 
Edward  was  the  child  of  my  uncle's  old  age,  and  a  brighter, 
merrier  little  blossom  never  grew  on  the  verge  of  a  snow-drift. 
He  had  been  committed  to  the  nursing  of  his  grandmamma  till 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  ^discretion,  and  then  my  old 
uncle's  heart  so  yearned  for  him  that  he  was  brought  home. 
His  introduction  into  the  family  excited  a  terrible  sensation. 
Never  was  there  such  a  contemner 5  of  dignities,  such  a  violator 
of  high  places  and  sanctities,3  as  this  same  Master  Edward. 

11.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  teach  him  decorum.4  He  was  the 
most  outrageously  merry  elf 5  that  ever  shook  a  head  of  curls. 
He  laughed  and  frolicked  with  every  body  and  every  thing  that 
came  in  his  way,  not  even  excepting  his  solemn  old  father ;  and 
when  you  saw  him  with  his  fair  arms  around  the  old  man's 
neck,  and  his  bright  blue  eyes  and  blooming  cheek  peering6  out 
beside  the  bleak  face  of  uncle  Abel,  you  might  fancy  you  saw 
Spring  caressing  Winter.  Uncle  Abel's  metaphysics 7  were  sorely 
puzzled  by  this  sparkling,  dancing  compound  of  spirit  and  mat- 
ter ;  nor  could  he  devise  any  method  of  bringing  it  into  any 
reasonable  shape,  for  it  did  mischief  with  an  energy  and  perse- 
verance that  were  truly  astonishing. 

12.  But  uncle  Abel  was  most  of  all  perplexed  to  know  what 
to  do  with  him  on  the  Sabbath ;  .for  on  that  day  Master  Edward 
seemed  to  exert  himself  to  be  particularly  diligent  and  enter- 
taining. "  Edward !  Edward  must  not  play  Sunday !"  his  father 


1  Tract'  a  ble,  capable  of  being 
easily  led,  taught,  or  managed. 

2  Con  tern'  ner,  one  who  despises, 
slights,  or  neglects. 

3  Sane'  ti  ties,  religions  ;  religious 
rules  or  practices. 

4  De  65'  rum,  justness  or  fitness 
of  manner  or  conduct ;  decency. 

5  Elf,  a  fairy ;  a  little  fancied  spirit, 
supposed  to  live  in  wild  and  lonely 


places,  and  to  delight  in  mischievous 
tricks  ;  hence,  any  small  and  sport- 
ive being. 

6  Peer'  ing,  looking  narrowly,  or 
curiously  ;  peeping. 

7  MetN  a  phys'  ics,  the  science,  or 
regulated  knowledge,  of  the  mind  ; 
the  science  of  the  principles  and 
causes  of  all  things  existing;  the 
science  of  real  being. 
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would  call  out ;  and  then  Edward  would  hold  up  his  curly  head, 
and  look  as  grave  as  the  catechism ;  but  in  three  minutes  you 
would  see  pussy  scampering  through  the  "  best  room,"  with  Ed- 
ward at  her  heels,  to  the  entire  discomposure  of  all  devotion  in 
aunt  Betsey,  and  all  others  in  authority. 

IS.  At  length  my  uncle  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "it 
wasn't  in  nature  to  teach  him  any  better,"  and  that  "  he  could 
no  more  keep  Sunday  than  the  brook  down  in  the  lot."  My 
poor  uncle!  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
heart ;  but  certain  it  was,  he  lost  all  faculty  of  scolding  when 
little  Edward  was  in  the  case,  and  he  would  rub  his  spectacles  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer  than  common  when  aunt  Betsey  was 
detailing  his  witticisms  and  clever  doings. 

IV. 

56.  LITTLE  EDWARD. 

PART  SECOND. 

IN  prScess  of  time,  our  hero  had  completed  his  third  year,  and 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  going  to  school.  He  went  through 
the  spelling-book,  and  then  attacked  the  catechism;  went 
through  with  it  in  a  fortnight,  and  at  last  came  home  in  great 
delight,  to  tell  his  father  that  he  had  got  to  "  Amen." 

2.  After  this,  he  made  a  regular  business  of  saying  over  the 
whole  every  Sunday  evening,  standing  with  his  hands  folded  in 
front,  occasionally  glancing  around  to  see  if  pussy  gave  proper 
attention.  And  being  of  a  practically  benevolent  turn  of  mind, 
he  made  several  commendable  efforts  to  teach  Bose  the  cate- 
chism, in  which  he  succeeded  as  well  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  short,  without  further  detail,  Master  Edward  bade 
fair  to  become  a  literary  wonder. 

3.  But,  alas  for  poor  little  Edward !  his  merry  dance  was  soon 
over.  A  day  came  when  he  sickened.  Aunt  Betsey  tried  all 
her  simple  remedies,  but  in  vain:  he  grew  rapidly  worse  and 
worse.  His  father's  heart  was  torn  with  sorrow,  but  he  said 
nothing ;  he  only  stayed  by  his  child's  bedside  day  and  night, 
trying  all  means  to  save  him,  with  affecting  pertinacity.1 

4.  "  Can't  you  think  of  any  thing  more,  doctor  ?"  said  he  to 
1  PerN  ti  nac'  i  ty,  great  firmness  in  holding  on  to  a  thing  ;  fixedness. 
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the  physician,  when  all  had  been  tried  in  vain.  "  Nothing," 
answered  the  physician. 

5.  A  momentary  convulsion  passed  over  my  uncle's  face. 
"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  said  he,  almost  with  a  groan 
of  anguish. 

6.  Just  at  this  moment,  a  ray  of  the  setting  sun  pierced  the 
checked  curtains,  and  gleamed  like  an  angel's  smile  across  the 
face  of  the  little  sufferer.  He  woke  from  troubled  sleep.  "  Oh 
dear !  I  am  so  sick !"  he  gasped,  feebly.  His  father  raised  him  in 
his  arms;  he  breathed  easier,  and  looked  up  with  a  grateful 
smile.  Just  then  his  old  playmate,  the  cat,  crossed  the  room. 
"  There  goes  pussy,"  said  he :  "  Oh  dear !  I  shall  never  play 
any  more." 

7.  At  that  moment,  a  deadly  change  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance. He  looked  up  in  his  father's  face  with  an  imploring 
expression,  and  put  out  his  hand  as  if  for  help.  There  was  one 
moment  of  agony,  and  then  the  sweet  features  settled  into  a 
smile  of  peace,  and  "  mortality  was  swallowed  up  of  life."  My 
uncle  laid  him  down,  and  looked  one  moment  at  his  beautiful 
face.  It  was  too  much  for  his  principles,  too  much  for  his  con- 
sistency,1 and  he  "  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept." 

8.  The  next  morning  was  the  Sabbath, — the  funeral  day ;  and 
it  rose  with  "breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom." 
Uncle  Abel  was  as  calm  and  collected  as  ever ;  but  in  his  face 
there  was  a  sorrow-stricken  expression  touching  to  behold.  I 
remember  him  at  family  prayers,  as  he  bent  over  the  great  Bible, 
and  began  the  psalm,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place 
in  all  generations."  Apparently  he  was  touched  by  the  melan- 
choly splendor  of  the  poetry,  for,  after  reading  a  few  verses, 
he  stopped. 

9.  There  was  a  dead  silence,  interrupted 'only  by  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  He  cleared  his  voice  repeatedly,  and  tried  to  go 
on,  but  in  vain.  He  closed  the  book,  and  kneeled  down  to  pray. 
The  energy  of  sorrow  broke  through  his  usual  formal  reverence, 
and  his  language  flowed  forth  with  a  deep  and  sorrowful  pathos 2 
which  I  shall  never  forget.    The  God  so  much  reverenced,  so 


1  Con  sist'  en  cy,  agreement  of  2  Pa'  thos,  passion  ;  warmth  of 
one's  belief  or  conduct  at  different  feeling  or  action ;  that  which  awak- 
times  ;  steadiness.  ens  tender  emotions  or  feelings. 
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much  feared,  seemed  to  draw  near  to  him  as  a  friend  and  com> 
forter,  his  refuge  and  strength,  "a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble." 

10.  My  uncle  rose,  and  I  saw  him  walk  to  the  room  of  the  de- 
parted one.  He  uncovered  the  face.  It  was  set  with  the  seal  of 
death  ;  but  oh,  how  surpassingly  lovely !  .  The  brilliancy  of  life 
was  gone,  but  that  pure,  transparent 1  face  was  touched  with  a 
mysterious,2  triumphant  brightness,  which  seemed  like  the 
dawning  of  heaven. 

11.  My  uncle  looked  long  and  earnestly.  He  felt  the  beauty 
of  what  he  gazed  on ;  his  heart  was  softened,  but  he  had  no 
words  for  his  feelings.  He  left  the  room  unconsciously,  and  sat 
in  the  front  door. 

12.  The  morning  was  bright,  the  bells  were  ringing  for  church, 
the  birds  were  singing  merrily,  and  little  Edward's  pet  squirrel 8 
was  frolicking  about  the  door.  My  uncle  watched  him  as  he 
ran  up  one  tree,  and  then  down,  and  up  another,  and  then  over 
the  fence,  whisking  his  brush,  and  chattering  just  as  if  nothing- 
was  the  matter. 

13.  With  a  deep  sigh  uncle  Abel  broke  forth :  "  How  happy 
that  creature  is  !  Well,  the  Lord's  will  be  done."  That  day  the 
dust  was  committed  to  dust,  amid  the  lamentations  of  all  who 
had  known  him. 

lit..  Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of 
my  uncle  has  long  since  been  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  but  his 
just  and  upright  spirit  has  entered  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Yes,  the  good  man  may  have  had  opinions  which 
the  philosophical 4  scorn,  and  weaknesses  at  which  the  thought- 
less smile;  but  death  shall  change  him  into  all  that  is  enlight- 
ened, wise,  and  refined ;  for  he  shall  awake  in  "  His  likeness," 
and  "  be  satisfied."  Mks.  Stowe.5 

1  Transparent  (trans  par'  ent),  ad-  American  authoress,  was  born  in 
mitting  the  passage  of  light ;  open  ;  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  15, 1812.  She 
bright.  has  written  frequently  for  periodicals, 

2  Mys  te'  ri  ous,  secret ;  not  easily  and  published  several  novels,  one  of 
understood.  which,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  has 

3  Squirrel  (skwur'  rel).  had  a  wider  circulation  than  any 

4  Phir  o  soph'  ic  al,  skilled  in  other  work  of  fiction  in  the  English 
philosophy  ;  deeply  learned  ;  wise.  language.  She  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 

6  Harriet  Beecher   Stowe,    an    ular  and  successful  of  living  writers. 
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V. 

57.  THE  DYING  CHILD. 
1. 

MOTHER,  I'm  tired,  and  I  would  fain 1  be  sleeping; 
Let  me  repose  npon  thy  bosom  seek ; 
But  promise  me  that  thou  wilt  leave  off  weeping, 

Because  thy  tears  fall  hot  upon  my  cheek. 
Here  it  is  cold ;  the  tempest  raveth  madly ; 

But  in  my  dreams  all  is  so  wondrous  bright ; — 
I  see  the  angel  children  smiling  gladly, 

When  from  my  weary  eyes  I  shut  out  light. 
'-■  •  2. 

Mother,  one  stands  beside  me  now !  and  listen ! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  music's  sweet  accord  ? 2 
See  how  his  white  wings  beautifully  glisten ! 

Surely,  those  wings  were  given  him  by  our  Lord ! 
Green,  gold,  and  red  are  floating  all  around  me; 

They  are  the  flowers  the  angel  scattereth, 
Shall  I  have  also  wings  whilst  life  has  bound  me? 
Or,  mother,  are  they  given  alone  in  death  ? 

3. 

Why  dost  thou  clasp  me  as  if  I  were  going  ? 

Why  dost  thou  press  thy  cheek  thus  unto  mine  ? 
Thy  cheek  is  hot,  and  yet  thy  tears  are  flowing ; 

I  will,  dear  mother,  will  be  always  thine ! 
Do  not  thus  sigh, — it  marreth  my  reposing ; 

And  if  thou  weep,  then  I  must  weep  with  thee ! 
Oh !  I  am  tired, — my  weary  eyes  are  closing ; 

Look,  mother,  look !  the  angel  kisseth  me!  Andersen.3 


1  Fain,  with  joy  or  pleasure; 
gladly. 

2  Ac  cord',  the  union  of  different 
sounds,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
ear  ;  agreement  of  things. 

3  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  a 
Danish  poet  and  novelist,  was  born 


at  Odensee,  April  2,  1805.  His  writ- 
ings  generally  are  very  popular.  His 
novel,  "  Improvisatore,"  his  charm- 
ing "  Fairy  Tales  "  for  children,  and 
many  of  his  other  works  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  modern 
language. 
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SECTION  XVI. 
i. 

58.  THE  MERRY  SUMMER  MONTHS. 
1. 

rp HEY  come  !  the  merry  summer  months  of  beauty,  song,  and  flowers ; 
They  come !  the  gladsome  months  that  bring  thick  leafiness  to 
bowers. 

Up,  up,  my  heart !  and  walk  abroad ;  fling  cark 1  and  care  aside ; 
Seek  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself  where  peaceful  waters  glide ; 
Or,  underneath  the  shadow  vast  of  patriarchal  tree, 
Scan  through  its  leaves  the  cloudless  sky  in  rapt  tranquillity. 

2. 

The  grass  is  soft,  its  velvet  touch  is  grateful  to  the  hand ; 
And,  like  the  kiss  of  maiden  love,  the  breeze  is  sweet  and  bland ; 
The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  are  nodding  courteously ; 
It  stirs  their  blood  with  kindest  love,  to  bless  and  welcome  thee : 
And  mark  how  with  thine  own  thin  locks — they  now  are  silvery  gray — 
That  blissful  breeze  is  wantoning,  and  whispering,  "  Be  gay  /" 

3. 

There  is  no  cloud  that  sails  along  the  ocean  of  yon  sky,  , 

But  hath  its  own  winged  mariners  to  give  it  melody ; 

Thou  seest  their  glittering  fans  outspread,  all  gleaming  like  red  gold ; 

And  hark  !  with  shrill  pipe  musical,  their  merry  course  they  hold. 

God  bless  them  all !  those  little  ones,  who,  far  above  this  earth, 

Can  make  a  scoff2  of  its  mean  joys,  and  vent3  a  nobler  mirth. 

But  soft !  mine  ear  upcaught  a  sound, — from  yonder  wood  it  came ! 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe  his  own  glad  name ; — 
Yes,  it  is  he !  the  hermit  bird,  that,  apart  from  all  his  kind, 
Slow  spells  his  beads  monotonous 4  to  the  soft  western  wind  ; 
Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  he  sings  again, — his  notes  are  void  of  art ; 
But  simplest  strains  do  soonest  sound  the  deep  founts  of  the  heart. 

5. 

Good  Lord  !  it  is  a  gracious  boon  5  for  thought-crazed  wight 0  like  me, 
To  smell  again  these  summer  flowers  beneath  this  summer  tree  ! 

1  Cark,  a  state  of  anxiety  or  op-  4  Mo  not'  o  nous,  presenting  a 
pression  under  care ;  solitude.  tiresome  sameness. 

2  ScSff,  mockery  ;  reproach.  6  Boon,  a  gift ;  a  present. 

3  Vent,  to  utter  ;  to  pour  forth.  6  Wight,  a  being  ;  a  person. 
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To  suck  once  more  in  every  breath  their  little  souls  away, 
And  feed  my  fancy  with  fond  dreams  of  youth's  bright  summer  day, 
When,  rushing  forth  like  untamed  colt,  the  reckless  truant 1  boy 
Wandered  through  greenwoods  all  day  long,  a  mighty  heart  of  joy  I 

6. 

I'm  sadder  now — I  have  had  cause  ;  but  oh  !  I'm  proud  to  think 
That  each  pure  joy -fount,  loved  of  yore,2  I  yet  delight  to  drink ; — 
Leaf,  blossom,  blade,  hill,  valley,  stream,  the  calm,  unclouded  sky 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreams,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
When  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fall  round  me  dark  and  cold, 
I'll  bear  indeed  life's  heaviest  curse, — a  heart  that  hath  waxed  old ! 

Motherwell  .3 

II. 

59.  SUMMER. 

I THANK  heaven  every  summer's  day  of  my  life  that  my 
lot  was  humbly  cast  within  the  hearing  of  romping  brooks, 
and  beneath  the  shadow  of  oaks.  And  from,  all  the  tramp  and 
bustle  of  the  world,  into  which  fortune  has  led  me  in  these 
latter  years  of  my  life,  I  delight  to  steal  away  for  days  and  for 
weeks  together,  and  bathe  my  spirit  in  the  freedom  of  the  old 
woods,  and  to  grow  young  again  lying  upon  the  brook-side,  and 
counting  the  white  clouds  that  sail  along  the  sky,  softly  and 
tranquilly — even  as  holy  memories  go  stealing  over  the  vault 4 
of  life. 

2.  Two  days  since,  I  was  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  the  city, 
jostled 5  by  the  thousand  eager  workers,  and  panting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  walls.  But  I  have  stolen  away ;  and,  for  two 
hours  of  healthful  regrowth  into  the  darling  past,  I  have  been 
lying,  this  blessed  summer's  morning,  upon  the  grassy  bank  of 
a  stream  that  babbled6  me  to  sleep  in  boyhood.  Dear  old 
stream!  unchanging,  unfaltering, — with  no  harsher  notes  now 
than  then, — never  growing  old,  smiling  in  your  silver  rus/k, 

1  Truant  (trS'  ant),  idle,  and  shirk-  4  Vault  (valt),  a  continued  arch  or 
ing  duty  ;  loitering.  curved  covering. 

2  Yore,  of  yore,  of  old  time  ;  long  5  Jostled  (jos'  Id),  run  against  and 
since  ;  long  ago.  shaken  ;  caused  to  totter  or  move 

3  William  Motherwell,  a  Scot-  unsteadily ;  disturbed  by  crowding, 
tish  poet  and  journalist,  was  born  in  6  Bab'  bled,  made  a  constant  mur- 
Glasgow.  Oct.  13,  1797,  and  died  in  muring  noise  ;  uttered  words  imper- 
that  city,  Nov.  1, 1835.  fectly. 
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and  calming  yourself  in  the  broad,  placid  pools ;  I  love  you  as 
I  love  a  friend. 

3.  But  now  that  the  sun  has  grown  scalding  hot,  and  the 
waves  of  heat  have  come  rocking  under  the  shadow  of  the 
meadow  oaks,  I  have  sought  shelter  in  a  chamber  of  the  old 
farm-house.  The  window-blinds  are  closed ;  but  some  of  them 
are  sadly  shattered,  and  I  have  intertwined  in  them  a  few 
branches  of  the  late  blossoming  white  azalea,1  so  that  every  puff 
of  the  summer  air  comes  to  me  cooled  with  fragrance. 

4.  A  dimple  or  two  of  the  sunlight  still  steals  through  my 
flowery  screen,  and  dances,  as  the  breeze  moves  the  branches, 
upon  the  oaken  floor  of  the  farm-house.  Through  one  little 
gap,  indeed,  I  can  see  the  broad  stretch  of  meadow,  and  the 
workmen  in  the  field  bending  and  swaying  to  their  scythes.  I 
can  see,  too,  the  glistening  of  the  steel,  as  they  wipe_ their  blades  ; 
and  can  just  catch,  floating  on  the  air,  the  measured,  tinkling 
thwack  of  the  rifle 2  stroke. 

5.  Here  and  there  a  lark,  scared  from  his  feeding-place  in  the 
grass,  soars  up,  bubbling  forth  his  melody  in  globules 3  of 
silvery  sound,  and  settles  upon  some  tall  tree,  and  waves  his 
wings,  and  sinks  to  the  swaying  twigs.  I  hear,  too,  a  quail 
piping  from  the  meadow  fence,  and  another  trilling  his  answer- 
ing whistle  from  the  hills.  Nearer  by,  the  tyrant  king-bird  is 
poised  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  veteran  pear-tree ;  and  now 
and  then  dashes  down,  assassin-like,  upon  some  home-bound, 
honey-laden  bee,  and  then,  with  a  smack  of  his  bill,  resumes 
his  predatory 4  watch. 

6.  As  I  sit  thus,  watching  through  the  interstices 5  of  my  leafy 
screen  the  various  images  of  country  life,  I  hear  distant  mut- 
terings  from  beyond  the  hills.  The  sun  has  thrown  its  shadow 
upon  the  pewter  dial,  two  hours  beyond  the  meridian 6  line. 
Great  cream-colored  heads  of  thunder-clouds  are  lifting  above 

1  A  za'  le  a,  a  class  of  flowering  4  Pred'  a  to  ry,  hungry  ;  given  to 
plants,  mostly  natives  of  China  or  plunder. 

North  America.  5  In'  ter  stice,  that  which  comes 

2  Ri'  fle,  a  thin  blade  or  strip  of  between  or  separates  one  thing  and 
wood  covered  with  emery  or  similar  another  ;  an  empty  space  between 
materialised  for  sharpening  scythes;  things;  a  hole. 

also,  a  whetstone  for  a  scythe.  6  Me  rid'  i  an,  the  point  directly 

3  G16br  ule,  a  little  globe.  overhead  ;  mid-day 
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the  sharp,  clear  line  of  the  western  horizon ;  the  light  breeze 
dies  away,  and  the  air  becomes  stifling,  even  under  the  shadow 
of  rny  withered  boughs  in  the  chamber  window. 

7.  The  white-capped  clouds  roll  up  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
sun,  and  the  creamy  masses  below  grow  dark  in  their  seams. 
The  mutterings,  that  came  faintly  before,  now  spread  into 
wide  volumes  of  rolling  sound,  that  echo  again  and  again  from 
the  eastward  heights.  I  hear  in  the  deep  intervals  the  men 
shouting  to  their  teams  in  the  meadows ;  and  great  companies 
of  startled  swallows  are  dashing  in  all  directions  around  the 
gray  roofs  of  the  barn. 

8.  The  clouds  have  now  well-nigh  reached  the  sun,  which 
seems  to  shine  the  fiercer  for  its  coming  eclipse.  The  whole 
west,  as  I  look  from  the  sources  of  the  brook  to  its  lazy  drifts 
under  the  swamps  that  lie  to  the  south,  is  hung  with  a  curtain 
of  darkness ;  and,  like  swift-working  golden  ropes  that  lift  it 
toward  the  zenith,1  long  chains  of  lightning  flash  through  it, 
and  the  growling  thunder  seems  like  the  rumble  of  the  pulleys. 

9.  I  thrust  away  my  azalea  boughs,  and  fling  back  the  shat- 
tered blinds,  as  the  sun  and  the  clouds  meet ;  and  my  room 
darkens  with  the  coming  shadows.  For  an  instant  the  edges  of 
the  thick,  creamy  masses  of  cloud  are  gilded  by  the  shrouded 
sun,  and  show  gorgeous  scallops2  of  gold  that  toss  upon  the 
hem  of  the  storm.  But  the  blazonry 3  fades  as  the  clouds  mount, 
and  the  brightening  lines  of  the  lightning  dart  up  from  the 
lower  skirts,  and  heave  the  billowy  masses  into  the  middle 
heaven. 

10.  The  workmen  are  urging  their  oxen  fast  across  the 
meadow;  and  the  loiterers  come  straggling  after,  with  rakes 
upon  their  shoulders.  The  air  freshens,  and  blows  now  from 
the  face  of  the  coming  clouds.  I  see  the  great  elms  in  the  plain, 
swaying  their  tops,  even  before  the  storm-breeze  has  reached 
me;  and  a  bit  of  ripened  grain,  upon  a  swell  of  the  meadow, 
waves  and  tosses  like  a  billowy  sea. 

11.  Presently  I  hear  the  rush  of  the  wind,  and  the  cherry  and 

1  Ze'  nith,  that  point  of  the  heav-  into  parts  of  circles ;  a  kind  of  sea 
ens  directly  overhead.  shell-fish. 

2  Scallop  (sk6lr  lup),  a  recess  or  3  Bla'  zon  ry,  showy  display  ;  ex- 
curving  of  the  edge  of  any  thing,  hibition  of  coats  of  arms. 
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pear  trees  rustle  through  all  their  leaves,  and  my  paper  is 
whisked  away  by  the  intruding  blast.  There  is  a  quiet  of  a 
moment,  in  which  the  wind,  even,  seems  weary  and  faint ;  and 
nothing  finds  utterance  save  one  hoarse  tree-toad,  doling  out 
his  lugubrious  1  notes. 

12.  Now  comes  a  blinding  flash  from  the  clouds ;  and  a  quick, 
sharp  clang  clatters  through  the  heavens,  and  bellows  loud  and 
long  among  the  hills.  Then — like  great  grief  spending  its  pent 
agony  in  tears — come  the  big  drops  of  rain,  pattering  on  the 
lawn,  and  on  the  leaves,  and  most  musically  of  all  upon  the 
roof  above  me ;  not  now  with  the  light  fall  of  the  spring 
shower,  but  with  strong  steppings,  like  the  first,  proud  tread  of 
youth.  Mitchell.2 

III. 

60.  THJJVK  GOD  FOE  SUMMER. 

I LOVED  the  Winter  once  with  all  my  soul, 
And  longed  for  snow-storms,  hail  and  mantled  skies ; 
And  sang  their  praises  in  as  gay  a  troll 3 
As  troubadours  have  poured  to  Beauty's  eyes. 

2.  I  deemed  the  hard,  black  frost  a  pleasant  thing, 

For  logs  blazed  high,  and  horses'  hoofs  rung  out ; 
And  wild  birds  came,  with  tame  and  gentle  wing, 
To  eat  the  bread  my  young  hand  flung  about. 

3.  But  I  have  walked  into  the  world  since  then, 

And  seen  the  bitter  work  that  cold  can  do — 
Where  the  grim  Ice  King  levels  babes  and  men 

With  bloodless  spear,  that  pierces  through  and  through. 

4.  I  know  now,  there  are  those  who  sink  and  lie 

Upon  a  stone  bed  at  the  dead  of  night ; 
I  know  the  roofless  and  unfed  must  die, 
When  even  lips  at  Plenty's  feast  turn  white. 

5.  And  now  whene'er  I  hear  the  cuckoo's  song 

In  budding  woods,  I  bless  the  joyous  comer ; 


1  Lu  gu'  brl  ous,  mournful ;  indi- 
cating' sorrow. 

2  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  was  born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  April,  1822.    His  numerous 


works  have  been  well  received.  His 
style  is  quiet,  pure,  and  effective. 

3  Troll,  a  song,  the  parts  of  which 
are  sung  in  succession  ;  a  catch  ;  a 
round. 
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While  my  heart  runs  a  cadence  in  a  throng 

Of  hopeful  notes,  that  say—"  Thank  God  for  summer !" 

6.  I've  learnt  that  sunshine  bringeth  more  than  flowers, 

And  fruits,  and  forest  leaves  to  cheer  the  earth ; 
For  I  have  seen  sad  spirits,  like  dark  bowers, 
Light  up  beneath  it  with  a  grateful  mirth. 

7.  The  aged  limbs  that  quiver  in  their  task 

Of  dragging  life  on,  when  the  north- winds  goad, 
Taste  once  again  contentment,  as  they  bask 
In  the  straight  beams  that  warm,  their  churchyard  road. 

8.  And  Childhood— poor,  pinched  Childhood,  half  forgets 

The  starving  pittance 1  of  our  cottage  homes, 
When  he  can  leave  the  hearth,  and  chase  the  nets 
Of  gossamer  that  cross  him  as  he  roams. 

9.  The  moping  idiot  seemeth  less  distraught2 

When  he  can  sit  upon  the  grass  all  day, 
And  laugh,  and  clutch  the  blades,  as  though  he  thought 
The  yellow  sun-rays  challenged  him  to  play. 

10.  Ah !  dearly  now  I  hail  the  nightingale, 

And  greet  the  bee— the  merry-going  hummer ; — 
And  when  the  lilies  peep  so  sweet  and  pale, 

I  kiss  their  cheeks,  and  say—"  Thank  God  for  summer!" 

11.  Feet  that  limp,  blue  and  bleeding  as  they  go 

For  dainty  cresses  in  December's  dawn, 
Can  wade  and  dabble  in  the  brooklet's  flow, 
And  woo  the  gurgles,  on  a  July  morn. 

12.  The  tired  pilgrim,  who  would  shrink  with  dread 

If  Winter's  drowsy  torpor  lulled  his  brain, 
Is  free  to  choose  his  mossy  summer  bed, 
And  sleep  his  hour  or  two  in  some  green  lane. 

13.  Oh !  Ice-toothed  King,  I  loved  you  once — but  now 

I  never  see  you  come  without  a  pang 
Of  hopeless  pity  shadowing  my  brow, 

To  think  how  naked  flesh  must  feel  your  fang. 

. 1  Fit'  tance,  an  allowance  of  food,  2  Dis  traught',  distracted  ;  per- 
given  in  charity;  any  small  allowance,  plexed. 
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Ik  My  eyes  watch  now  to  see  the  elms  unfold, 
And  ray  ears  listen  to  the  callow 1  rook ; 
I  hunt  the  palm-trees  for  their  first  rich  gold, 
And  pry  for  violets  in  the  southern  nook.2 

15.  And  when  fair  Flora 3  sends  the  butterfly 

Painted  and  spangled,  as  her  herald  mummer,4— 
"  Now  for  warm  holidays,"  my  heart  will  cry, 

"  The  poor  will  suffer  less  !    Thanh  God  for  Summer  !" 

Eliza  Cook.5 


SECTION  XVII. 
i. 

61.  THE  WISDOM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

PART  FIRST. 

THE  bannered  hosts  of  Macedon 6  stood  arrayed  in  splendid 
might.  Crowning  the  hills,  and  filling  the  valleys,  far 
and  wide  extended  the  millions  in  arms,  who  waited  on  the 
word  of  the  young  Alexander7 — the  most  superb  array  of 
human  power  which  sceptered  ambition  ever  evoked 8-  to  do  its 
bidding. 

2.  That  army  was  to  sweep  nations  off  the  earth,  and  make  a 
continent  its  camp ;  following  the  voice  of  one  whose  sword 


1  Oal'  low,  naked  ;  unfledged  ; 
destitute  of  feathers. 

2  Nook  (nSk),  a  narrow  place  be- 
tween bodies  ;  a  corner  ;  a  recess  ;  a 
retired  place. 

3  Flo'  ra,  the  Roman  goddess  of 
flowers  and  spring. 

4  Mum'  mer,  one  who  makes  diver- 
sion in  disguise ;  a  masker ;  a  clown. 

5  Eliza  Cook,  an  English  author- 
ess, was  born  in  London  about  1818. 
A  collection  of  her  poems  was  first 
published  in  1840.  For  several  years 
she  was  editress  of  "  Eliza  Cook's 


Journal,"  a  popular  weekly  publica- 
tion.   She  has  contributed  much, , 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  different 
periodicals. 

6  Mac'  e  don,  an  ancient  country 
of  S.  E.  Europe,  N.  of  Greece. 

7  Alexander  the  Great,  son  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was  born 
in  the  autumn,  B.C.  356.  He  made 
so  many  conquests  that  he  was  styled 
the  Conqueror  of  the  World.  He 
died  in  May  or  June,  B.C.  323. 

8  B  vdked',  called  out ;  summoned 
forth. 
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was  the  index  to  glory,  whose  command  was  the  synonym 1  of 
triumph.    It  now  stood  expectant,  for  the  king  yet  lingered. 

8.  While  his  war-horse  fretted  at  the  gate,  and  myriads 2  thus 
in  silence  awaited  his  appearance,  Alexander  took  his  way  to  the 
apartment  of  his  mother.  The  sole  ligament3  which  bound 
him  to  virtue  and  to  feeling  was  the  love  of  that  mother ;  and 
the  tie  was  as  strong  as  it  was  tender. 

4-.  In  mute  dejection,4  they  embraced ;  and  Alexander,  as  he 
gazed  upon  that  affectionate  face,  which  had  never  been  turned  to 
him  but  in  tenderness  and  yearning  love,  seemed  to  ask,  "  Shall 
I  ever  again  behold  that  sweet  smile  ?"  The  anxiety  of  his 
mother's  countenance  denoted  the  same  sad  curiosity;  and 
without  a  word,  but  with  the  self-same  feeling  in  their  hearts, 
they  went  out  together  to  seek  the  oracles 5  in  the  temple  of 
Philip,  to  learn  their  fate. 

5.  Alone,  in  unuttered  sympathy,  the  two  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  sacred  temple,  and  approached  the  shrine.  A  priest 
stood  behind  the  altar.  The  blue  smoke  of  the  incense  curled 
upward  in  front,  and  the  book  of  oracles  was  before  him. 

6.  "  Where  shall  my  grave  be  digged  ?"  said  the  king ;  arid 
the  priest  opened  the  book,  and  read,  "  Where  the  soil  is  of 
iron,  and  the  sky  of  gold,  there  shall  the  grave  of  the  monarch 
of  men  be  digged." 

7.  To  the  utmost  limit,  Asia 6  had  become  the  possession  of  the 
Macedonian.  Fatigued  with  conquest,  and  anxious  to  seek  a 
country  where  the  difficulty  of  victory  should  enhance 7  its  value, 
the  hero  was  returning  to  Europe.  A  few  days  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  when  he  fell  sud- 
denly ill.    He  was  lifted  from  his  horse,  and  one  of  his  generals, 


1  Syn'  o  nym,  one  of  two  or  more 
words  in  the  same  language  which 
are  the  precise  equivalents  of  each 
other,  or  which  have  very  nearly  the 
same  meaning. 

2  MyV  i  ad,  the  number  of  ten 
thousand — sometimes  used  for  any 
very  large  number. 

3  lag'  a  ment,  any  thing  that  ties 
or  unites  one  thing  or  part  to  another ; 
a  bond. 

4  Dejection  (de  jek'  shun),  low- 


ness  of  spirits  caused  by  grief  or  mis- 
fortune. 

6  Oracle  (Sr'  a  kl),  the  answer  of 
a  god,  or  some  person  said  to  be  a 
god,  among  the  heathen,  to  an  in- 
quiry made  in  regard  to  some  future 
event ;  the  god  who  gave  the  an- 
swer, or  the  place  where  it  was  given ; 
the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  a  wise  person. 

6  Asia  (&'  shi  a). 

7  Enhance  (en  hans'),  raise  to  a 
higher  point ;  advance  ;  increase. 
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unlacing  his  armor,  spread  it  out  for  him  to  lie  upon,  and  held 
his  golden  shield  to  screen  him  from  the  mid-day  sun. 

8.  When  the  king  raised  his  eyes,  and  beheld  the  glittering 
canopy,  he  was  conscious  of  the  omen.  "  The  oracle  has  said 
that  where  the  ground  should  be  of  iron,  and  the  sky  of  gold, 
there  should  my  grave  be  made  !  Behold  the  fulfillment !  It  is 
a  mournful  thing !  The  young  cypress  is  cut  down  in  the 
vigor  of  its  strength,  in  the  first  fullness  of  its  beauty.  The 
thread  of  life  is  snapped  suddenly,  and  with  it  a  thousand  pros- 
pects vanish,  a  thousand  hopes  are  crushed  !  But  let  the  will 
of  fate  be  done  !  She  has  long  obeyed  my  behest ! 1  I  yield 
myself  now  to  hers  !    Yet,  my  mother !" 

9.  And  the  monarch  mused  in  mel'ancholy  silence.  At  length 
he  turned  to  his  attendants,  and  ordered  his  tablets  to  be 
brought;  and  he  took  them,  and  wrote,  "Let  the  customary 
alms,  which  my  mother  shall  distribute  at  my  death,  be  given 
to  those  who  have  never  felt  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and 
have  never  lost  those  who  were  dear  to  them and  sinking 
back  upon  his  iron  couch,  he  yielded  up  his  breath.  They 
buried  him  where  he  died,  and  an  army  wept  over  his  grave ! 

n. 

62.  THE  WISDOM  OF  ALEXANDER, 

PAKT  SECOND. 

HEN  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  was 
brought  to  his  mother,  as  she  sat  among  her  ladies,  she 
was  overwhelmed  by  anguish.2  "  Ah !  why,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  was  I  exalted  so  high,  only  to  be  plunged  into  such  depth  of 
misery  ? 3  Why  was  I  not  made  of  lowlier  condition,  so,  haply, 
I  had  escaped  such  grief  ?  The  joy  of  my  youth  is  plucked  up, 
the  comfort  of  my  age  is  withered !  Who  is  more  wretched 
than  I  ?"    And  she  refused  to  be  comforted. 

2.  The  last  wish  of  her  son  was  read  to  her,  and  she  resolved  to 
perform  that  one  remaining  duty,  and  then  retire  to  solitude,4  to 

1  Be  hesf,  that  which  is  willed  or  3  Mis''  er  y,  wretchedness  ;  woe  ; 
ordered  ;  command.  great  unhappiness. 

2  Anguish  (ang'  gwish),  extreme  4  SbT  i  tude,  the  state  of  being 
pain  of  body  or  mind  ;  bitter  sorrow,  alone  ;  loneliness. 
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indulge  her  grief  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  ordered  her 
servants  to  go  into  the  city,  and  bring  to  the  palace  such  as  the 
will  of  Alexander  directed — selecting  those  who  were  the  poorest. 

3.  But  the  messengers,  ere  long,  returned,  and  said  that  there 
were  none  of  that  description  to  be  found  among  the  poor, 
"  Go,  then,"  said  the  queen,  "  and  apply  to  all  classes,  and 
return  not  without  bringing  some  who  have  never  lost  any  who 
were  dear  to  them." 

4-  And  the  order  was  proclaimed  through  all  the  city,  and  all 
heard  it  and  passed  on.  The  neighboring  villages  gave  no  better 
success ;  and  the  search  was  extended  through  all  the  country ; 
and  they  went  over  all  Macedonia,  and  throughout  Greece,  and 
at  every  house  they  stood,  and  cried,  "  If  there  are  any  here 
who  have  never  known  misery,  and  never  lost  those  that  were 
dear  to  them,  let  them  come  out,  and  receive  the  bounty  of  the 
queen  ;"  but  none  came  forth. 

5.  And  they  went  to  the  haunts 1  of  the  gay,  and  into  the 
libraries  of  the  philosophers ;  to  the  seats  of  public  office,  and 
to  the  caves  of  hermits ;  they  searched  among  the  rich,  and 
among  the  poor — among  the  high  and  among  the  low ;  but 
not  one  person  was  found  who  had  not  tasted  misery :  and  they 
reported  the  result  to  the  queen. 

6.  "  It  is  strange !"  said  she,  as  if  struck  with  sudden 
astonishment.  "  Are  there  none  who  have  not  ISst  their  friend  ? 
And  is  my  condition  the  condition  of  all  ?  It  is  not  credible. 
Are  there  none  here,  in  this  room,  in  this  palace,  who  have 
always  been  happy  ?"    But  there  was  no  reply  to  the  inquiry. 

7.  "  You,  young  page,  whose  countenance  is  gay,  what  sor- 
row have  you  ever  known  ?" — "  Alas  !  madam,  my  father  was 
killed  in  the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  my  mother,  through  griefr 
has  followed  him !" 

8.  And  the  question  was  put  to  others ;  but  all  had  15st  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  mother.  "  Can  it  be  ?"  said  the  queen, 
in  perplexity,  "  can  it  be  that  all  are  as  I  am  ?" 

9.  "  All  are  as  you  are,  madam,"  said  an  old  man  that  was 
present,  "  excepting  in  these  splendors  and  these  consolations. 
By  poverty  and  humility,  you  might  have  lost  the  alleviations,2 


1  Haunts  (hants),  resorts  ;  places  2  Al  leN  vi  a'  tion,  that  which 
often  visited.  mitigates,  or  makes  more  tolerable. 
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but  you  could  not  haye  escaped  the  blow.  There  are  nights 
without  a  star ;  but  there  are  no  days  without  a  cloud.  To 
suffer  is  the  lot  of  all ;  to  bear,  the  glory  of  a  few  !" — "  I  recog- 
nize," said  the  queen,  "the  wisdom  of  Alexander!"  and  she 
bowed  in  resignation,  and  wept  no  more.  Wallace.1 


III. 

68.  SOLOMON  AND  THE  BEES. 

HEN  Solomon  was  reigning  in  his  glory, 
Unto  his  throne  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came — 
(So  in  the  Talmud 2  you  may  read  the  story) — 
Drawn  by  the  magic  of  the  monarch's  fame, 
To  see  the  splendors  of  his  court,  and  bring 
Some  fitting  tribute 3  to  the  mighty  king. 

2.  Nor  this  alone :  much  had  her  Highness  heard 

What  flowers  of  learning  graced  the  royal  speech ; 
What  gems  of  wisdom  dropped  with  every  word ; 

What  wholesome  lessons  he  was  wont 4  to  teach 
In  pleasing  proverbs ;  and  she  wished,  in  sooth, 
To  know  if  Eumor  spoke  the  simple  truth. 

3.  Besides,  the  Queen  had  heard  (which  piqued b  her  most) 

How  through  the  deepest  riddles  he  could  spy ; 
How  all  the  curious  arts  that  women  boast 

Were  quite  transparent  to  his  piercing  eye ; 
And  so  the  Queen  had  come — a  royal  guest — 
To  put  the  sage's 6  cunning  to  the  test. 

4.  And  straight  she  held  before  the  monarch's  view, 

In  either  hand,  a  radiant  wreath  of  flowers ; 
The  one,  bedecked  with  every  charming  hue, 


1  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  an 

American  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  26,  1817. 
His  essays  and  other  miscellaneous 
writings  display  great  depth  of 
thought,  power  of  description,  and  a 
finely  cultivated  taste.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1852. 

•Tai' mud,  the  body  of  the  He- 


brew laws,  traditions,  and  explana- 
tions, or  the  book  that  contains  them. 

3  TriV  ute,  a  personal  gift  be- 
stowed in  token  of  services  rendered, 
or  as  that  which  is  due  or  deserved. 

4  Wont  (wunt),  used ;  accustomed. 

5  Piqued  (pekt),  wounded  the  pride 
of ;  offended. 

6  Sage,  a  wise  man. 
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Was  newly  culled  from  Nature's  choicest  bowers ; 
The  other,  no  less  fair  in  every  part, 
Was  the  rare  product 1  of  divlnest  Art. 

5.  "  Which  is  the  true,  and  which  the  false  ?"  she  said. 

Great  Solomon  was  silent.    All  amazed, 
Each  wondering  courtier2  shook  his  puzzled  head; 

While  at  the  garlands  long  the  monarch  gazed, 
As  one  who  sees  a  miracle,3  and  fain, 
For  very  rapture,  ne'er  would  speak  again. 

6\  "  Which  is  the  true  ?"  once  more  the  woman  asked, 
Pleased  at  the  fond  amazement 4  of  the  King ; 
"  So  wise  a  head  should  not  be  hardly  tasked, 

Most  learned  Liege,5  with  such  a  trivial  thing !" 
But  still  the  sage  was  silent ;  it  was  plain 
A  deepening  doubt  perplexed  the  royal  brain. 

7.  While  thus  he  pondered,  presently  he  sees, 

Hard  by  the  casement,6 — so  the  story  goes, — 
A  little  band  of  busy,  bustling  bees, 

Hunting  for  honey  in  a  withered  rose. 
The  monarch  smiled,  and  raised  his  royal  head ; 
"  Open  the  window !" — that  was  all  he  said. 

8.  The  window  opened  at  the  King's  command ; 

Within  the  rooms  the  eager  insects  flew, 
And  sought  the  flowers  in  Sheba's  dexter 7  hand ! 

And  so  the  King  and  all  the  courtiers  knew 
That  wreath  was  Nature's ; — and  the  baffled 8  Queen 
Eeturned  to  tell  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 


1  Prod'  uct,  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, brought  forth,  or  effected ; 
fruit ;  work. 

2  C5urt'  ier,  one  who  attends  or 
frequents  the  courts  of  princes  ;  one 
who  courts  or  solicits  favor ;  one 
who  flatters  to  please. 

3  Mir'  a  cle,  a  wonder ;  an  event 
or  act  beyond,  or  contrary  to,  the 
laws  of  nature. 

4  A  maze'  ment,  the  act  or  condi- 
tion of  being  filled  with  fear,  sudden 


surprise,  or  wonder,  at  what  is  not 
understood. 

5  Liege,  a  lord  or  superior  ;  a  sov- 
ereign. 

6  Case'  ment,  a  frame  or  sash,  fur- 
nished with  glass,  opening  on  hinges, 
which  are  affixed  to  the  upright  sides 
of  the  frame  into  which  it  is  fitted. 

7  Dex'  ter,  pertaining  to,  or  situ- 
ated on,  the  right  hand  ;  right. 

8  Baffled  (baf 'fld),  checked ;  foiled ; 
defeated. 
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9.  My  story  teaches  (every  tale  should  bear 
A  fitting  moral1)  that  the  wise  may  find 
In  trifles  light  as  atoms  in  the  air 

Some  useful  lesson  to  enrich  the  mind, — 
Some  truth  designed  to  profit  or  to  please, — 
As  Israel's  king  learned  wisdom  from  the  bees !  Saxe.9 

IV. 

64.  COMPENSATION. 

ONE  day  an  Antelope 3  was  lying  with  her  fawn 4  at  the  foot 
of  the  flowering  Mimosa.6  The  weather  was  intensely6 
sultry,7  and  a  Dove,  that  had  sought  shelter  from  the  heat 
among  the  leaves,  was  cooing  above  her  head. 

2.  "Happy  bird!"  said  the  Antelope, — "happy  bird!"  to 
whom  the  air  is  given  for  an  inheritance,8  and  whose  flight  is 
swifter  than  the  wind.  At  your  will  you  alight  upon  the 
ground,  at  your  will  you  sweep  into  the  sky,  and  fly  races  with 
the  driving  clouds ;  while  I,  poor  I,  am  bound  a  prisoner  to  this 
miserable  earth,  and  wear  out  my  pitiable 9  life  crawling  to  and 
fro  upon  its  surface." 

3.  Then  the  Dove  answered,  "It  is  sweet  to  sail  along  the 
sky,  to  fly  from  land  to  land,  and  coo  among  the  valleys ;  but, 
Antelope,  when  I  have  sate  above  amidst  the  branches,  and 
watched  your  little  one  close  its  tiny  lips  upon  your  breast,  and 
feed  its  life  on  yours,  I  have  felt  that  I  could  strip  off  my  wings, 


1  Mor'  al,  the  inner  meaning  of  a 
fable,  narrative,  or  occurrence ;  the 
practical  lesson  which  any  thing  is 
intended  or  fitted  to  teach. 

2  John  G.  Saxe,  an  American 
poet  and  journalist,  was  born  in 
Highgate,  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont, 
June  2,  1816.  His  numerous  poems 
abound  in  fine  wit  and  satire. 

3  An^  te  lope,  an  animal  almost 
midway  between  the  deer  and  goat. 
Its  horns  are  almost  always  round 
and  ringed.  The  eyes  of  some  va- 
rieties are  large,  black,  and  very 
beautiful. 


4  Fawn,  a  young  deer  ;  a  deer  of 
the  first  year. 

5  Mi  mo'  sa,  a  family  of  pod-bear- 
ing plants,  of  many  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  sensitive  plant. 

6  In  tense'  ly,  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. 

1  SuT  try,  very  hot,  burning,  and 
oppressive. 

8  In  her'  it  ance,  land,  money,  or 
other  property  received  as  a  right  on 
the  death  of  a  parent  or  other  an- 
cestor ;  possession. 

9  Pit'  i  a  ble,  deserving  pity  ;  sor- 
rowful ;  wretched. 
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lay  down  my  plumage,  and  remain  all  my  life  upon  the  ground, 
only  once  to  know  such  blessed  enjoyment. 

Jf..  The  breeze  sighed  among  the  boughs  of  the  Mimosa,  and 
a  voice  came  trembling  out  of  the  rustling  leaves :  "  If  the  Ante- 
lope mourns  her  destiny/  what  should  the  Mimosa  do?  The 
Antelope  is  the  swiftest  among  the  animals.  It  rises  in  the 
morning :  the  ground  flies  under  its  feet, — in  the  evening  it  is 
a  hundred  miles  away. 

5.  "  The  Mimosa  is  feeding  its  old  age  on  the  same  soil  which 
quickened  its  seed-cell  into  activity.  The  seasons  roll  by  me, 
and  leave  me  in  the  old  place.  The  winds  sway  among  my 
branches,  as  if  they  longed  to  bear  me  away  with  them ;  but  they 
pass  on,  and  leave  me  behind.  The  wild  birds  come  and  go. 
The  flocks  move  by  me  in  the  evening  on  their  way  to  the 
pleasant  waters.  I  can  never  move.  My  cradle  must  be 
my  grave." 

6.  Then  from  below,  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  came  a  voice 
which  neither  bird,  nor  Antelope,  nor  tree  had  ever  heard,  as  a 
Eock  Crystal  from  its  prison  in  the  limestone  followed  on  the 
words  of  the  Mimosa. 

7.  "  Are  ye  all  unhappy  ?"  it  said.  "  If  ye  are,  then  what  am 
I  ?  Ye  all  have  life.  You !  0  Mimosa !  you,  whose  fair  flowers 
year  by  year  come  again  to  you,  ever  young,  and  fresh,  and  beau- 
tiful,— you  who  can  drink  the  rain  with  your  leaves,  who  can 
wanton  with  the  summer  breeze,  and  open  your  breast  to  give  a 
home  to  the  wild  birds, — look  at  me,  and  be  ashamed.  I  only 
am  truly  wretched." 

8.  "  Alas !"  said  the  Mimosa,  "  we  have  life,  which  you  have 
not,  it  is  true.  We  have  also  what  you  have  not,  its  shadow — 
death.  My  beautiful  children,  which  year  by  year,  I  bring  out 
into  being,  expand  in  their  loveliness  only  to  die.  Where  they 
are  gone  I  too  shall  soon  follow,  while  you  will  flash  in  the  light 
of  the  last  sun  which  rises  upon  the  earth.  Froude.2 

1  DeV  ti  ny,  that  to  which  any  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Froude,  was 
person  or  thing  is  appointed,  intend-  born  at  Dartington  Rectory,  Fotness, 
ed,  or  doomed.  Devonshire,  in  1818.   He  is  a  bold 

2  James  Anthony  Froude,  an  and  original  thinker,  and  a  finished 
English  historian  and  journalist,  son  writer. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

L 

65.  DESTINY  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  Muse,1  disgusted,  at  an  age  and  clime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

2.  In  happy  climes,  where,  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  Art  by  Nature  seems  outdone, 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

3.  In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  Nature  guides,  and  Virtue  rules ; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry 2  of  courts  and  schools : 

4-  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic 2  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

6.  Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay : 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young ; 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, — 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

6.  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  *  with  the  day  : 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.  Berkeley.5 

-  1  Muse,  one  of  the  nine  fabled  4  Dra'  ma  (or  dra'  ma),  a  story 

goddesses  of  the  ancients,  originally  which  is  acted,  not  related  ;  a  num- 

of  song,  and  afterward  of  all  kinds  ber  of  connected  events  ending  in 

of  poetry,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  some  interesting  or  striking  result. 

2  Ped'  ant  ry,  a  boastful  display  5  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of 
of  knowledge  of  any  kind.  Cloyne,  was  born  at  Thomastown, 

3  Ep'  ic,  containing  narrative  or  County  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  1684, 
recital ;  relating  to  an  epic  or  heroic  and  died  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1753. 
poem,  in  which  the  deeds  of  some  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
great  hero  are  narrated.  He  visited  America  in  1728. 

/ 
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II. 

66,  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HONOR  OUR  OWN. 

I PROFESS  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  the  liberty  of  the 
United  States— to  the  constitution  and  free  institutions  of 
the  United  States — to  the  honor,  and  I  may  say  the  glory,  of 
this  great  government  and  great  country. 

2.  I  feel  every  injury  inflicted  upon  this  country,  almost  as  a 
personal  injury.  I  blush  for  every  fault  which  I  think  I  see 
committed  in  its  public  councils,  as  if  they  were  faults  or  mis- 
takes of  my  own. 

3.  I  know  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  no  object  upon 
earth  so  attracting  the  gaze  of  the  intelligent  and  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  as  this  great  Republic.  All  men  look  at 
us,  all  men  examine  our  course,  all  good  men  are  anxious  for  a 
favorable  result  to  this  great  experiment  of  Republican  liberty. 

Jf.  We  are  on  a  hill,  and  can  not  be  hid.  "We  can  not  with- 
draw ourselves  either  from  the  commendation  or  the  reproaches 
of  the  civilized  world.  They  see  us  as  that  star  of  empire 
which  half  a  century  ago  was  predicted 1  as  making  its  way 
westward. 

5.  I  wish  they  may  see  it  as  a  mild,  placid,  though  brilliant 
orb,  making  its  way  athwart  the  whole  heavens,  to  the  enlight- 
ening and  cheering  of  mankind ;  and  not  a  meteor 2  of  fire  and 
blood,  terrifying  the  nations.  Webster.3 

III. 

67.  THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

SCION" 1  of  a  mighty  stock 
Hands  of  iron, — hearts  of  oak, — 

1  Pre  diet'  ed,  presaged ;  fore-  can  orators,  jurists,  and  statesmen, 
showed  ;  foretold.  was  born  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18, 

2  Me'  te  or,  a  fire-ball  or  other  1782.  His  works,  arranged  by  his 
shining  body  seen  in  the  sky ;  any  friend  Edward  Everett,  were  pub- 
appearance  in  the  atmosphere,  as  lished  in  six  volumes,  in  1851.  He 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  &c.  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,Oct.  24,1852. 

3  Daniel  Webster,  one  of  the       2  Sci'  on,  a  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant  ; 
test,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  Ameri-    hence,  a  descendant ;  an  heir. 
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Follow  with  unflinching  tread 
Where  the  noble  fathers  led. 

2.  Craft  and  subtle  treachery, 

Gallant  youth  !  are  not  for  thee  ;— 
Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 
Where  the  God  within  thee  leads. 

8.  Honesty  with  steady  eye, 
Truth  and  pure  simplicity, 
Love  that  gently  winneth  hearts,— 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts. 

4.  Prudent  in  the  council  train, 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain, 
Ready  at  thy  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

5.  Where  the  dews  of  night  distil 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill ; 
Where  above  it,  gleaming  far, 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star,— 

6.  Thither  turn  the  steady  eye, 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high ; 
Thither  with  devotion  meet 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim  feet. 

7.  Let  thy  noble  motto  be, 

God, — the  Country, — Liberty  I 
Planted  on  Eeligion's  rock, 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  shock. 

8.  Laugh  at  danger  far  or  near ; 
Spurn  at  baseness,  spurn  at  fear ; 
Still,  with  persevering  might, 
Speak  the  truth,  and  do  the  right, 

9.  So  shall  peace,  a  charming  guest, 
Dovelike  in  thy  bosom  rest ; 

So  shall  honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days : 
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10.  Happy  if  celestial  favor 

Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor; 
Happy  if  it  be  thy  call 

In  the  holy  cause  to  fall.  A.  H.  Everett.1 

IV. 

68.  OUR  NATIONAL  BANNER. 

ALL  hail  to  our  glorious  ensign  !  courage  to  the  heart,  and 
strength  to  the  hand,  to  which,  in  all  time,  it  shall  be 
intrusted !  May  it  ever  wave  in  honor,  in  unsullied  glory/  and 
patriotic  hope",  on  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  on  the  country's 
stronghold/ on  the  entented  plain,  on  the  wave-rocked  topmast.' 

2.  Wherever,  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  eye  of  the  American 
shall  behold  it,  may  he  have  reason  to  bless  it !  On  whatsoever 
spot  it  is  planted,  there  may  freedom  have  a  foothold,  humanity 
a  brave  champion,  and  religion  an  altar. 

3.  Though  stained  with  blood  in  a  righteous  cause,  may  it 
never,  in  any  cause,  be  stained  with  shame.  Alike,  when  its 
gorgeous  folds  shall  wanton  in  lazy  holiday  triumphs  on  the 
summer  breeze,  and  its  tattered  fragments  be  dimly  seen 
through  the  clouds  of  war,  may  it  be  the  joy  and  the  pride  of 
the  American  heart. 

4.  First  raised  in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty,  in  that  cause 
alone  may  it  forever  spread  out  its  streaming  blazonry  to  the 
battle  and  the  storm.  Having  been  borne  victoriously  across 
the  continent,  and  on  every  sea,  may  virtue,  and  freedom,  and 
peace  forever  follow  where  it  leads  the  way.  Everett.2 

1  Alexander    H.   Everett,    an  where  lie  died  in  Canton,  May  29, 

American  diplomatist,  and  accom-  1847. 

plished  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  2  Edward  Everett,  an  American 
Boston,  March  19,  1792.  He  wrote  statesman,  orator,  and  man  of  let- 
much  and  well.  For  five  years  he  ters,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11, 
"  North  American  Review."  He  was  1794.  As  a  scholar,  rhetorician,  and 
XL  S.  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  orator,  he  had  but  few  equals.  He 
to  Spain,  and  Commissioner  to  China,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1865. 
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SECTION  XIX. 
i. 

69.  THE  EMIGRANT'S  SONG. 

BID  adieu  to  the  homestead,  adieu  to  the  vale ; 
Though  the  memory  recalls  them,  give  grief  to  the  gale; 
There  the  hearths  are  unlighted,  the  embers  are  black, 
Where  the  feet  of  the  onward  shall  never  turn  back. 
For  as  well  might  the  stream  that  comes  down  from  the  mount. 
Glancing  up,  heave  the  sigh  to  return  to  its  fount ; 
Yet  the  lordly  Ohio  feels  joy  in  his  breast 
As  he  follows  the  sun  onward  into  the  West. 
2.  Oh  !  to  roam,  like  the  rivers,  through  empires  of  woods, 
Where  the  king  of  the  eagles  in  majesty  broods ; 
Or  to  ride  the  wild  horse  o'er  the  boundless  domain, 
And  to  drag  the  wild  buffalo  down  to  the  plain ; 
There  to  chase  the  fleet  stag,  and  to  track  the  huge  bear, 
And  to  face  the  lithe 1  panther  at  bay  in  his  lair, 
Are  a  joy  which  alone  cheers  the  pioneer's  breast ; 
For  the  only  true  hunting-ground  lies  in  the  West ! 
S.  Leave  the  tears  to  the  maiden,  the  fears  to  the  child, 
While  the  future  stands  beckoning  afar  in  the  wild ; 
For  there  Freedom,  more  fair,  walks  the  primeval 2  land, 
Where  the  wild  deer  all  court  the  caress  of  her  hand. 
There  the  deep  forests  fall,  and  the  old  shadows  fly, 
And  the  palace  and  temple  leap  into  the  sky. 
Oh,  the  East  holds  no  place  where  the  onward  can  rest, 
And  alone  there  is  room  in  the  land  of  the  West ! 

Read.8 

II. 

70.  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST. 

HO  !  brothers, — come  hither  and  list  to  my  story, — 
Merry  and  brief  will  the  narrative  be : 


1  Lithe,  pliant ;  limber. 

2  PrI  me'  val,  primitive  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  times  ;  original. 

3  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  an 
American  painter  and  poet,  was  born 


in  Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  March  12, 1822. 
A  new  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
in  a  collected  form  appeared  in  1860. 
His  verse  is  musical  and  his  descrip- 
tions beautiful.  He  died  May,  1872. 
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Here,  like  a  monarch,  I  reign  in  my  glory,— 

Master  am  I,  boys,  of  all  that  I  see. 
Where  once  frowned  a  forest,  a  garden  is  smiling, — 

The  meadow  and  moorland  are  marshes  no  more ; 
And  there  curls  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  beguiling 

The  children  who  cluster  like  grapes  at  the  door. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
The  land  of  the  heart  is  the  land  of  the  West. 

2.  Talk  not  of  the  town,  boys, — give  me  the  broad  prairie, 

Where  man,  like  the  wind,  roams  impulsive  and  free ; 
Behold  how  its  beautiful  colors  all  vary, 

Like  those  of  the  clouds,  or  the  deep-rolling  sea ! 
A  life  in  the  woods,  boys,  is  even  as  changing : 

With  proud  independence  we  season  our  cheer ; 
And  those  who  the  world  are  for  happiness  ranging 

Won't  find  it  at  all,  if  they  don't  find  it  here. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
I'll  show  you  the  life,  boys,  we  live  in  the  West. 

3.  Here,  brothers,  secure  from  all  turmoil  and  danger, 

We  reap  what  we  sow  ;  for  the  soil  is  our  own : 
We  spread  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger, 

And  care  not  a  fig  for  the  king  on  his  throne. 
We  never  know  want,  for  we  live  by  our  labor, 

And  in  it  contentment  and  happiness  find ; 
W"e  do  what  we  can  for  a  friend  or  a  neighbor, 

And  die,  boys,  in  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
You  know  how  we  live,  boys,  and  die  in  the  West ! 

Geo.  P.  Morris. 

III. 

71.  THE  BISOJV  TRACK. 
1. 

STRIKE  the  tent !  the  sun  has  risen  ;  not  a  vapor  streaks  the  dawn, 
And  the  frosted  prairie  brightens  to  the  westward,  far  and  wan : 
Prime  afresh  the  trusty  rifle, — sharpen  well  the  hunting  spear ; 
For  the  frozen  sod  is  trembling,  and  a  noise  of  hoofs  I  hear ! 
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Fiercely  stamp  the  tethered 1  horses,  as  they  snuff  the  morning's  fire ; 
Their  impatient  heads  ave  tossing,  and  they  neigh  with  keen  desire. 
Strike  the  tent !  the  saddles  wait  us, — let  the  bridle-reins  be  slack, — 
For  the  prairie's  distant  thunder  has  betrayed  the  bison's  track. 

3. 

See !  a  dusky  line  approaches  :  hark  !  the  onward-surging  roar, 
Like  the  din  of  wintry  breakers  on  a  sounding  wall  of  shore ! 
Dust  and  sand  behind  them  whirling,  snort  the  foremost  of  the  van, 
And  their  stubborn  horns  are  clashing  through  the  crowded  caravan. 

Now  the  storm  is  down  upon  us :  let  the  maddened  horses  go  ! 
We  shall  ride  the  living  whirlwind,  though  a  hundred  leagues  it  blow! 
Though  the  cloudy  manes  should  thicken,  and  the  red  eyes'  angry  glare 
Lighten  round  us  as  we  gallop  through  the  sand  and  rushing  air  1 

5. 

Myriad  hoofs  will  scar  the  prairie,  in  our  wild,  resistless  race, 
And  a  sound,  like  mighty  waters,  thunders  down  the  desert  space : 
Yet  the  rein  may  not  be  tightened,  nor  the  rider's  eyes  look  back — 
Death  to  him  whose  speed  should  slacken,  on  the  maddened  bisons' 
track ! 

6. 

Now  the  trampling  herds  are  threaded,  and  the  chase  is  close  and  warm 
For  the  giant  bull  that  gallops  in  the  edges  of  the  storm  : 
Swiftly  hurl  the  whizzing  lasso, — swing  your  rifles  as  we  run  : 
See !  the  dust  is  red  behind  him,— shout,  my  comrades,  he  is  won ! 

7. 

Look  not  on  him  as  he  staggers, — 't  is  the  last  shot  he  will  need  ! 
More  shall  fall,  among  his  fellows,  ere  we  run  the  mad  stampede,2 — 
Ere  we  stem  the  brinded 3  breakers,  while  the  wolves,  a  hungry  pack, 
Howl  around  each  grim-eyed  carcass,  on  the  bloody  bison  track ! 

Taylor.4 


1  Teth.'  ered,  confined  with  a  rope 
or  chain,  for  feeding  within  certain 
limits. 

2  Stam  pede',  a  sudden  fright 
seizing  upon  large  bodies  of  cattle 
or  horses,  in  droves  or  encampments 
upon  the  prairies,  and  leading  them 
to  run  for  many  miles,  until  they  often 
sink  down  or  die  under  their  terror  ; 


hence,  any  sudden  flight  caused  by 
a  panic. 

3  Brin'  ded,  streaked  ;  spotted  , 
having  different  colors. 

4  Bayard  Taylor,  the  noted  Amer- 
ican traveler  and  author,  was  born  in 
Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Penn., 
Jan.  11,  1825.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1864. 
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.SECTION  XX. 
i. 

72.  THE  PIKE-TREE  SHILLINGS. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN"  HULL  was  the  mint-master  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  coined  all  the  money  that  was  made  there. 
This  was  a  new  line  of  business ;  for,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
colony,  the  current  coinage  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  money 
of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  These  coins  being  scarce,  the 
people  were  often  forced  to  barter  their  commodities,  instead  of 
selling  them.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wanted  to  buy  a  coat,  he 
perhaps  exchanged  a  bear-skin  for  it.  If  he  wished  for  a  barrel 
of  molasses,  he  might  purchase  it  with  a  pile  of  pine  boards. 

2.  Musket-bullets  were  used  instead  of  farthings.  The  In- 
dians had  a  sort  of  money,  called  wampum,  which  was  made  of 
clam-shells ;  and  this  strange  sort  of  specie  was  likewise  taken 
in  payment  of  debts,  by  the  English  settlers.  Bank-bills  had 
never  been  heard  of.  There  was  not  money  enough  of  any  kind, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  minis- 
ters ;  so  that  they  sometimes  had  to  take  quintals  of  fish,  bushels 
of  corn,  or  cords  of  wood,  instead  of  silver  or  gold. 

3.  As  the  people  grew  more  numerous,  and  their  trade  one 
with  another  increased,  the  want  of  current  money  was  still 
more  sensibly  felt.  To  supply  the  demand,  the  general  court 
passed  a  law  for  establishing  a  coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences, 
and  threepences.  Captain  John  Hull  was  appointed  to  manu- 
facture this  money,  and  was  to  have  about  one  shilling  out  of 
every  twenty,  to  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  making  them. 

4-.  Hereupon,  all  the  old  silver  in  the  colony  was  handed  over 
to  Captain  John  Hull.  The  battered  silver  cans  and  tankards, 
I  suppose,  and  silver  buckles,  and  broken  spoons,  and  silver 
buttons  of  worn-out  cdats,  and  silver  hilts  of  sz^ords  that  had 
figured  at  courts, — all  such  curious  old  articles  were  doubtless 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot  together.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  consisted  of  bullion 1  from  the  mines  of  South 
America,  which  the  English  buccaneers — who  were  little  better 
1  Bullion  (buF  yun),  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  mass. 
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than  pirates — had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  brought  to 
Massachusetts. 

5.  All  this  old  and  new  silver  being  melted  down  and  coined, 
the  result  was  an  immense  amount  of  splendid  shillings,  six- 
pences, and  threepences.2  Each  had  the  date,  1652,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  figure  of  a  pine  tree  on  the  other.  Hence  they 
were  called  pine-tree  shillings.  And  for  every  twenty  shillings 
that  he  coined,  you  will  remember,  Captain  John  Hull  was  en- 
titled to  put  one  shilling  into  his  own  pocket. 

6.  The  magistrates  soon  began  to  suspect  that  the  mint- 
master  would  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  They  offered  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  but  give  up  that  twentieth 
shilling,  which  he  was  continually  dropping  into  his  own  pocket. 
But  Captain  Hull  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
shilling.  And  well  he  might  be ;  for  so  diligently  did  he  labor, 
that,  in  a  few  years,  his  pockets,  his  money-bags,  and  his  strong 
box,  were  overflowing  with  pine-tree  shillings.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  case  when  he  came  into  possession  of  Grandfather's 
chair ;  and,  as  he  had  worked  so  hard  at  the  mint,  it  was  cer- 
tainly proper  that  he  should  have  a  comfortable  chair  to  rest 
himself  in. 

7.  When  the  mint-master  had  grown  very  rich,  a  young  man, 
Samuel  Sewell  by  name,  came  a  courting  to  his  only  daughter. 
His  daughter — whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  we  will  call  her 
Betsey — was  a  fine,  hearty  damsel,  by  no  means  so  slender  as 
some  young  ladies  of  our  own  days.  On  the  contrary,  having 
always  fed  heartily  on  pumpkin-pies,  doughnuts,  Indian  pud- 
dings, and  other  Puritan  dainties,  she  was  as  round  and  plump 
as  a  pudding  herself. 

8.  With  this  round,  rosy  Miss  Betsey,  did  Samuel  Sewell  fall 
in  love.  As  he  was  a  young  man  of  good  character,  industrious 
in  his  business,  and  a  member  of  the  church,  the  mint-master 
very  readily  gave  his  consent.  "  Yes,  you  may  take  her,"  said 
he,  in  his  rough  way;  "and  you'll  find  her  a  heavy  burden 
enough !" 

9.  On  the  wedding-day,  we  may  suppose  that  honest  John 
Hull  dressed  himself  in  a  plum-colored  coat,  all  the  buttons  of 
which  were  made  of  pine-tree  shillings.    The  buttons  of  his 

1  Threepence  (thrfp'  ens). 
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waistcoat  were  sixpences;  and  the  knees  of  his  smallclothes 
were  buttoned  with  silver  threepences.  Thus  attired,  he  sat 
with  great  dignity  in  Grandfather's  chair ;  and,  being  a  portly 
old  gentleman,  he  completely  filled  it  from  elbow  to  elbow.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  between  her  bridemaids,  sat  Miss 
Betsey.  She  was  blushing  with  all  her  might,  and  looked  like 
a  full-blown  peony,  or  a  great  red  apple. 

10.  There,  too,  was  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  a  fine  purple 
coat,  and  gold-lace  waistcoat,  with  as  much  other  finery  as  the 
Puritan  laws  and  customs  would  allow  him  to  put  on.  His  hair 
was  cropped  close  to  his  head,  because  Governor  Endicott 1  had 
forbidden  any  man  to  wear  it  below  the  ears.  But  he  was  a 
very  personable 2  young  man ;  and  so  thought  the  bridemaids, 
and  Miss  Betsey  herself. 

11.  The  mint-master  also  was  pleased  with  his  new  son-in- 
law  ;  especially  as  he  had  courted  Miss  Betsey  out  of  pure  love, 
and  had  said  nothing  at  all  about  her  p5rtion.  So  when  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  over,  Captain  Hull  whispered  a  word  to 
two  of  his  men-servants,  who  immediately  went  out,  and  soon 
returned,  lugging  in  a  large  pair  of  scales.  They  were  such  a 
pair  as  wholesale  merchants  use,  for  weighing  bulky  commodi- 
ties; and  quite  a  bulky  commodity  was  now  to  be  weighed 
in  them. 

12.  "  Daughter  Betsey,"  said  the  mint-master,  "  get  into  one 
side  of  these  scales."  Miss  Betsey — or  Mrs.  Sewell,  as  we  must 
now  call  her— did  as  she  was  bid,  like  a  dutiful  child,  without 
any  question  of  the  why  and  wherefore.3  But  what  her  father 
could  mean,  unless  to  make  her  husband  pay  for  her  by  the 
pound  (in  which  case  she  would'  have  been  a  dear  bargain),  she 
had  not  the  least  ide'a. 

13.  "  And  now,"  said  honest  John  Hull  to  the  servants,  "  bring 
that  box  hither."    The  box  to  which  the  mint-master  pointed 

1  John   Endicott,    governor  of  should  wear  veils  in  public  assem- 

Mass.,  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Eng.,  blies,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 

in  1589,  and  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  establish  what  he  deemed  a  pure 

March  15,  1665.    He  was  a  sincere  church. 

and  zealous  Puritan,  rigid  in  his  2  Per'  son  a  ble,  having  a  well- 
principles,  and  severe  in  the  execu-  formed  body  or  person  ;  graceful, 
tion  of  the  laws.    He  was  opposed  3  Wherefore  (whir'  for),  for  what 
to  long  hair,  insisted  that  women  or  which  reason. 
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was  a  huge,  square,  iron-bound,  oaken  chest ;  it  was  big  enough, 
my  children,  for  all  four  of  you  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  in.  The 
servants  tugged  with  might  and  main,  but  could  not  lift  this 
enormous  receptacle,1  and  were  finally  obliged  to  drag  it  across 
the  floor. 

lJf.  Captain  Hull  then  took  a  key  from  his  girdle,  unlocked 
the  chest,  and  lifted  its  ponderous 2  lid.  Behold !  it  was  full  to 
the  brim  of  bright  pine-tree  shillings,  fresh  from  the  mint ;  and 
Samuel  Sewell  began  to  think  that  his  father-in-law  had  got 
possession  of  all  the  money  in  the  Massachusetts  treasury.  But 
it  was  only  the  mint-master's  honest  share  of  the  coinage. 

15.  Then  the  servants,  at  Captain  Hull's  command,  heaped 
double  handfuls  of  shillings  into  one  side  of  the  scales,  while 
Betsey  remained  in  the  other.  Jingle,  jingle,  went  the  shillings, 
as  handful  after  handful  was  thrown  in,  till,  plump  and  pon- 
derous as  she  was,  they  fairly  weighed  the  young  lady  from 
the  floor. 

16.  "  There,  son  Sewell !"  cried  the  honest  mint-master,  re- 
suming his  seat  in  Grandfather's  chair,  "take  these  shillings 
for  my  daughter's  portion.  Use  her  kindly,  and  thank  Heaven 
for  her.   It  is  not  every  wife  that's  worth  her  weight  in  silver !" 

Hawthorne.3 

II. 

73.  THE  SWAN'S  NEST.* 

LITTLE  Ellie  sits  alone 
Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow, 
By  a  stream-side,  on  the  grass ; 
And  the  trees  are  showering  down 
Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow, 
On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 

1  Re  cep'  ta  cle,  any  thing  capa-  May  19,  1864.  His  literary  reputa- 
ble of  receiving  or  holding.  tion  was  not  confined  to  his  own 

2  F6n'  der  eras,  weighty  ;  very  country.  His  most  important  works 
heavy.  have  been  republished  and  widely 

3  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  an  Amer-  read  in  England,  and,  in  the  form  of 
ican  novelist  and  essayist,  was  born  translations,  in  Germany. 

in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  4,  1804.  He  4  Illustration,  see  the  frontispiece 
died  suddenly  in  Plymouth,  N.  H,    facing  the  title-page. 
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2.  She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by ; 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow ; — 
Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands,  all  sleek  and  dripping, 
While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro. 

3.  Little  Ellie  sits  alone ; 
And  the  smile  she  softly  uses, 

Fills  the  silence  like  a  speech ; 
While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done, — 
And  the  sweetest  pleasure  chooses, 
For  her  future  within  reach. 

Jf..  Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 
Chooseth — "  I  will  have  a  lover, 

Eiding  on  a  steed  of  steeds ! 

He  shall  love  me  without  guile ; 
And  to  Mm  I  will  discover 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds. 

5.  "  And  the  steed  shall  be  red-roan, 
And  the  lover  shall  be  noble, 

With  an  eye  that  takes  the  breath ; 
And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 
Shall  strike  ladies  into  trouble, 
As  his  sztford  strikes  men  to  death. 

6.  "  And  the  steed  it  shall  be  shod 
All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure, 

And  the  mane  shall  swim  the  wind : 
And  the  hoofs  along  the  sod 
Shall  flash  onward  and  keep  measure,, 
Till  the  shepherds  look  behind. 

7.  "  But  my  lover  will  not  prize 
All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in, 

When  he  gazes  in  my  face. 
He  will  say,  '  0  Love,  thine  eyes 
Build  the  shrine,  my  soul  abides  in ; 
And  I  kneel  here  for  thy  grace.' 
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8.  "  Then,  ay !  then  he  shall  kneel  low, 
With  the  red-roan  steed  anear  him, 

Which  shall  seem  to  understand — 
Till  I  answer,  '  Eise  and  go  ! 
For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 
Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand/ 

9.  "  Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 

I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 
With  a  yes  I  must  not  say — 
Nathless1  maiden-brave,  'Farewell/ 

I  will  utter  and  dissemble — 
■  Light  to-morrow  with  to-day.' 

10.  "  Then  he'll  ride  among  the  hills 
To  the  wide  world  past  the  river, 

There  to  put  away  all  wrong : 
To  make  straight  distorted  wills, 
And  to  empty  the  broad  quiver 
Which  the  wicked  bear  along. 

11.  "  Three  times  shall  a  young  foot-page 
Swim  the  stream  and  climb  the  mountain 

And  kneel  down  beside  my  feet — 
'  Lo !  my  master  sends  this  gage,2 
Lady,  for  thy  pity's  counting ! 
What  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it  ?' 

12.  "And  the  first  time  I  will  send 
A  white  rosebud  for  a  guerdon3 — 

And  the  second  time,  a  glove  : 
But  the  third  time — I  may  bend 
From  my  pride,  and  answer — '  Pardon — 
If  he  comes  to  take  my  love.' 

13.  "Then  the  young  foot-page  will  run— 
Then  my  lover  will  ride  faster, 

Till  he  kneeleth  at  my  knee  : 


1  Nathless  (nath'les),  nevertheless ; 
not  the  less  ;  notwithstanding. 

2  Gage,  a  pledge  or  pawn  ;  a  chal- 
lenge to  combat ;  that  is,  a  gauntlet, 
a  glove,  a  cap,  or  the  like,  cast  on 


the  ground  by  the  challenger,  and 
taken  up  by  the  acceptor  of  the 
challenge. 

8  Guerdon  (glV  don),  a  requital ; 
a  recompense,  or  reward. 
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'lama  duke's  eldest  son ! 
Thousand  serfs  do  call  me  master, — 

But,  0  Love,  I  love  but  thee  !' 
14~  "  He  will  kiss  me  on  the  mouth 
Then ;  and  lead  me  as  a  lover, 

Through  the  crowds  that  praise  his  deeds: 

And,  when  soul-tied  by  one  troth,1 
Unto  him  I  will  discover 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds." 

15.  Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gayly, 

Tied  the  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe — 
And  went  homeward,  round  a  mile, 
Just  to  see,  as  she  did  daily, 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  hvo. 

16.  Pushing  through  the  elm-tree  copse2 
Winding  by  the  stream,  light-hearted, 

Where  the  osier  pathway  leads — 
Past  the  boughs  she  stoops — and  stops ! 
Lo !  the  wild  swan  had  deserted, — ■ 
And  a  rat  had  gnawed  the  reeds. 

17.  Ellie  went  home  sad  and  slow: 
If  she  found  the  lover  ever, 

With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds, 
Sooth 3 1  know  not !  but  I  know 
She  could  never  show  him — never, 
That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds ! 

Mrs.  Browning.4 

III. 

74.  DAVID  MATS  ON. 

PART  FIRST. 

ONE  bright  summer  morning,  more  than  three  score  years 
ago,  David  Matson,  with  his  young  wife  and  his  two  healthy, 


1  Trbth,  truth  ;  belief ;  faith. 

2  Copse,  a  wood  of  small  growth. 

3  Sooth,  truth. 

4  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
an  English  poetess,  and  one  of  the 


greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  born 
in  London,  in  1809.  She  died  in 
Florence,  the  principal  residence  of 
the  Brownings  for  several  years, 
June  29,  1861. 
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barefooted  boys,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  their 
dwelling.  They  were  waiting  there  for  Pelatiah  Curtis  to  come 
round  the  point  with  his  wherry,1  and  take  the  husband  and 
father  to  the  Port,  a  few  miles  below.  The  Lively  Turtle  was 
about  to  sail  on  a  voyage  to  Spain,  and  David  was  to  go  in  her 
as  mate. 

2.  They  stood  there  in  the  level  morning  sunshine  talking 
cheerfully ;  but  had  you  been  near  enough,  you  could  have  seen 
tears  in  Anna  Matson's  blue  eyes,  for  she  loved  her  husband, 
and  knew  there  was  always  danger  on  the  sea.  And  David's 
bluff,  chepry  voice  trembled  a  little  now  and  then,  for  the  honest 
sailor  loved  his  snug  home  on  the  Merrimack,  with  the  dear 
wife  and  her  pretty  boys. 

8.  But  presently  the  wherry  came  alongside,  and  David  was 
just  stepping  into  it,  when  he  turned  back  to  kiss  his  wife  and 
children  once  more.  "  In  with  you,  man,"  said  Pelatiah  Curtis ; 
"  there's  no  time  for  kissing  and  such  fooleries  when  the  tide 
serves. 

4.  And  so  they  parted.  Anna  and  the  boys  went  back  to 
their  home,  and  David  to  the  Port,  whence  he  sailed  off  in  the 
Lively  Turtle.  And  months  passed, — autumn  followed  the  sum- 
mer, and  winter  the  autumn,  and  then  spring  came,  and  ar-on 
it  was  summer  on  the  river-side,  and  he  did  not  come  back. 

5.  And  another  year  passed,  and  then  the  old  sailors  and  fisher- 
men shook  their  heads  solemnly,  and  said  that  the  Lively  Turtle 
was  a  lost  ship,  and  would  never  come  back  to  port.  And  poor 
Anna  had  her  bombazine2  gown  dyed  black,  and  her  straw 
bonnet  trimmed  in  mourning  ribbons,  and  thenceforth  she  was 
known  only  as  the  Widow  Matson. 

6.  And  how  was  it  all  this  time  with  David  himself  ?  Now 
you  must  know  that  the  Mohammedan  people  of  Algiers'  and 
Trip'oli,  and  Mogadore'  and  Salle,3  on  the  Barbary  coast,  had 
for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  fitting  out  galleys  and 
armed  boats  to  seize  upon  the  merchant-vessels  of  Christian 
nations,  and  make  slaves  of  their  crews  and  passengers,  just  as 

1  WheV  ry,  a  shallow,  light  boat,  twilled  fabric,  of  which  the  warp  is 
built  long  and  narrow,  and  sharp  at    silk,  and  the  weft  worsted. 

both  ends,  for  fast  rowing  or  sailing.       3  Salle  (sa'  la)  a  fortified  seaport- 

2  Bombazine   (bum^  ba  zen'),    a    town  of  Morocco. 
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men  calling  themselves  Christians  were  sending  vessels  to 
Africa  to  catch  black  slaves  for  gain. 

7.  The  Lively  Turtle  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
roving  sea-robbers,  and  the  crew  were  taken  to  Algiers,  and  sold 
in  the  market-place  as  slaves,  poor  David  Matson  among  the 
rest.  When  a  boy,  he  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  ship-carpenter 
with  his  father  on  the  Merrimack ;  and  now  he  was  set  at  work 
in  the  dock-yards. 

8.  His  master,  who  was  naturally  a  kind  man,  did  not  over- 
work him.  He  had  daily  his  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  when 
his  clothing  was  worn  out,  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  coarse 
cloth  of  wool  and  camel's  hair  woven  by  the  Berber  women. 
Three  hours  before  sunset  he  was  released  from  work,  and 
Friday,  which  is  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  was  a  day  of 
entire  rest.  Once  a  year,  at  the  season  called  Eamadan,  he  was 
left  at  leisure 1  for  a  whole  week. 

9.  So  time  went  on, — days,  weeks,  months,  and  years.  His 
dark  hair  became  gray.  He  still  dreamed  of  his  old  home  on 
the  Merrimack,  and  of  his  good  Anna  and  the  boys.  He  won- 
dered whether  they  yet  lived,  what  they  thought  of  him,  and 
what  they  were  doing.  The  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  nearly  died  out ;  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate  as  a  slave  for  life. 

IY. 

75.  I)  AY  IB  MATSON. 

PART  SECOKD. 

BUT  one  day  a  handsome  middle-aged  gentleman,  in  the 
dress  of  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  attended  by  a  great 
officer  of  the  Dey,2  entered  the  ship-yard,  and  called  up  before  him 
the  American  captives.  The  stranger  was  none  other  than 
J oel  Barlow,3  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  procure  the 
liberation  of  slaves  belonging  to  that  government. 

1  Leisure  (le'  z§r),  vacant  time.  was  published.  It  was  received  with 

2  Dey  (da),  the  governor  of  Al-  flattering  favor,  and  was  reprinted 
giers,  before  the  French  conquest.  in  London  and  in  Paris.    His  great- 

3  J  oel  Barlow,  an  American  poet  est  work,  the  "  Columbiad,"  ap- 
and  politician,  was  born  at  Reading,  peared  in  1807.  While  minister  to 
in  Conn.,  in  1755.  In  1787  his  poem  France,  he  died  near  Cracow,  in  Po- 
entitled  the  "  Vision  of  Columbus  "  land,  Dec.  22, 1812. 
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2.  He  took  the  men  by  the  hand  as  they  came  up,  and  told 
them  they  were  free.  As  you  might  expect,  the  poor  fellows 
were  very  grateful;  some  laughed,  some  wept  for  joy,  some 
shouted  and  sang,  and  threw  up  their  caps,  while  others,  with 
David  Matson  among  them,  knelt  down  on  the  chips,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  great  deliverance. 

3.  "  This  is  a  very  affecting  scene,"  said  the  Commissioner, 
wiping  his  eyes.  "I  must  keep  the  impression  of  it  for  my 
Columbiad ;"  and  drawing  out  his  tablet,  he  proceeded  to  write 
on  the  spot  an  apostrophe 1  to  Freedom,  which  afterward  found 
a  place  in  his  great  epic. 

Jf.  David  Matson  had  saved  a  little  money  during  his  cap- 
tivity, by  odd  jobs,  and  work  on  holidays.  He  got  a  passage  to 
MaTaga,2  where  he  bought  a  nice  shawl  for  his  wife  and  a  watch 
for  each  of  his  boys.  He  then  went  to  the  quay,3  where  an 
American  ship  was  lying  just  ready  to  sail  for  Boston. 

5.  Almost  the  first  man  he  saw  on  board  was  Pelatiah  Curtis, 
who  had  rowed  him  down  to  the  port  seven  years  before.  He 
found  that  his  old  neighbor  did  not  know  him,  so  changed  was 
he  with  his  long  beard  and  Moorish  dress,  whereupon,  without 
telling  his  name,  he  began  to  put  questions  about  his  old  home, 
and  finally  asked  him  if  he  knew  a  Mrs.  Matson. 

6.  "  I  rather  think  I  do,"  said  Pelatiah ;  "  she's  my  wife." 
"  Your  wife  !"  cried  the  other ;  "  she  is  mine  before  God  and 
man.  I  am  David  Matson,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  my  children." 

7.  "  And  mine  too !"  said  Pelatiah.  "  I  left  her  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  If  you  are  David  Matson,  your  right  to  her  is 
outlawed ;  at  any  rate,  she  is  mine,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to 
give  her  up." 

8.  "  God  is  great !"  said  poor  David  Matson,  unconsciously 
repeating  the  familiar  words  of  Moslem4  submission.  "  His  will 
be  done.  I  loved  her,  but  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  Give 
these,  with  my  blessing,  to  the  good  woman  and  the  boys,"  and 
he  handed  over,  with  a  sigh,  the  little  bundle  containing  the 
gifts  for  his  wife  and  children.    He  shook  hands  with  his  rival. 

1  A  pos'  tro  phe,  a  turning  away  3  Quay  (k&),  a  mole  or  bank  formed 
from  a  regular  narration,  and  ad-  toward  the  sea,  or  on  the  side  of  a 
dressing  persons  or  things  absent  or  river,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or 
imaginary.  unloading  vessels. 

2  MaY  a  ga,  a  seaport  city  of  Spain.  4  Mos'lem,  a  true  Mohammedan, 
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"  Pelatiah,"  he  said,  looking  back  as  he  left  the  ship,  "  be  kind 
to  Anna  and  my  boys." 

9.  "  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  responded  the  sailor  in  a  careless  tone.  He 
watched  the  poor  man  passing  slowly  up  the  narrow  street  until 
out  of  sight.  "  It's  a  hard  case  for  old  David,"  he  said,  helping 
himself  to  a  fresh  quid  of  tobacco,  "  but  I  am  glad  I  Ve  seen 
the  last  of  him." 

10.  When  Pelatiah  Curtis  reached  home,  he  told  Anna  the 
story  of  her  husband,  and  laid  his  gifts  in  her  lap.  She  did  not 
shriek  nor  faint,  for  she  was  a  healthy  woman  with  strong 
nerves ;  but  she  stole  away  by  herself  and  wept  bitterly.  She 
lived  many  years  after,  but  could  never  be  persuaded  to  wear  the 
pretty  shawl  which  the  husband  of  her  youth  had  sent  her  as 
his  farewell  gift.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  that,  m  accord- 
ance with  her  dying  wish,  it  was  wrapped  about  her  poor  old 
shoulders  in  the  coffin,  and  buried  with  her.  The  little  old  bull's- 
eye  watch,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of  her  grand- 
children, is  now  all  that  remains  to  tell  of  David  Matson, — the 
lost  man.  John  Gr.  Whittier. 


V. 

76.  DORA. 

PART  FIRST. 

WITH  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.    William  was  his  son, 
And  she  his  niece.    He  often,  looked  at  them, 
And  often  thought,  "  I'll  make  them  man  and  wife." 
Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all, 
And  yearned  toward  William ;  but  the  youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house, 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

2.  Then  there  came  a  day 

When  Allan  called  his  son.  and  said,  "  My  son, 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die ; 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now,  therefore,  look  to  Dora ;  she  is  well 
To  look  to ;  thrifty  too  beydnd  her  age. 
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She  is  my  brother's  daughter ;  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  and  he  died 
In  foreign  lands ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora :  take  her  for  your  wife ; 
For  I  have  wished  this  marriage,  night  and  day, 
For  many  years." 

3.  But  William  answered  short: 

"  I  can  not  marry  Dora ;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora."    Then  the  old  man 
-  Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  and  said : 
"  You  will  not,  boy !  you  dare  to  answer  thus ! 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law, 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.    Look  to't ; 
Consider,  William :  take  a  month  to  think, 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish ; 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall  pack, 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again !" 

4>  But  William  answered  madly ;  bit  his  lips, 
And  broke  away.    The  more  he  looked  at  her, 
The  less  he  liked  her ;  and  his  ways  were  harsh ; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.    Then  before 
The  month  was  out,  he  left  his  father's  house, 
And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the  fields ; 
And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  wooed  and  wed 
A  laborer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 

5.  Then,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allan  called 
His  niece  and  said  :  "  My  girl,  I  love  you  well ; 
But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son, 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his  wife, 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.    My  will  is  law." 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meek.    She  thought, 
"  It  can  not  be ;  my  uncle's  mind  will  change !" 

6.  And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  born  a  boy 
To  William ;  then  distresses  came  on  him ; 
And  day  by  day  he  passed  his  father's  gate, 
Heart-broken,  and  his  father  helped  him  not. 
But  Dora  stored  what  little  she  could  save, 
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And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they  know 
Who  sent  it ;  till  at  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died. 

7.  Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.    Mary  sat 

And  looked  with  tears  upon  her  boy,  and  thought 

Hard  things  of  Dora.    Dora  came  and  said : 

"  I  have  obeyed  my  uncle  until  now, 

And  I  have  sinned,  for  it  was  all  through  me 

This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  first. 

But,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  g5ne, 

And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he  chose, 

And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  you. 

You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these  five  years 

So  full  a  harvest :  let  me  take  the  boy, 

And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 

Among  the  wheat ;  that  when  his  heart  is  glad 

Of  the  full  harvest,  he  may  see  the  boy, 

And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone." 

8.  And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her  way 
Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound 
That  was  unsown,  where  many  poppies  grew. 
Far  off  the  farmer  came  into  the  field 

And  spied  her  not ;  for  none  of  all  his  men 
Dare  tell  him  Dora  waited  with  the  child ; 
And  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to  him, 
But  her  heart  failed  her ;  and  the  reapers  reaped, 
And  the -sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

VI. 

77.  DORA. 

PABT  SECOND. 

BUT  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose  and  took 
The  child  once  more,  and  sat  upon  the  mound 
And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers 
That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 
To  make  him  pleasing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then,  wnen  the  farmer  passed  into  the  field, 
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He  spied  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work, 
And  came  and  said,  "  Where  were  you  yesterday  ? 
Whose  child  is  that  ?    What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
So  Dora  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  answered  softly,  "  This  is  William's  child !" 
2.  "And  did  I  not/'  said  Allan,  "did  I  not 
Forbid  you,  Dora  ?"    Dora  said  again  : 
"  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  take  the  child 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone !" 
And  Allan  said,  "  I  see  it  is  a  trick 
Got  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 
I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you ! 
You  knew  my  Avord  was  law,  and  yet  you  dared 
To  slight  it.    Well,— for  I  will  take  the  boy ; 
But  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  more." 

S.  So  saying,  he  took  the  boy,  that  cried  aloud 
And  struggled  hard.    The  wreath  of  flowers  fell 
At  Dora's  feet.    She  bowed  upon  her  hands, 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field, 
More  and  more  distant.    She  bowed  down  her  head, 
Eemembering  the  day  when  first  she  came, 
And  all  the  things  that  had  been.    She  bowed  down 
And  wept  in  secret ;  and  the  reapers  reaped, 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

Jf.  Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and  stood 
Upon  the  thresh'old.    Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.    She  broke  out  in  praise 
To  God,  that  helped  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said,  "  My  uncle  took  the  boy ; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with  you ; 
He  says  that  he  will  never  see  me  more." 

5.  Then  answered  Mary,  "This  shall  never  be, 
That  thou  shouldst  take  my  trouble  on  thyself; 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  the  boy, 
For  he  will  teach  him  harshness,  and  to  slight 
His  mother ;  therefore  thou  and  I  will  go, 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him  home ; 
And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back ; 
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But  if  lie  will  not  take  thee  back  again, 
Then  thou  and  I  will  live  within  one  house, 
And  work  for  William's  child  until  he  grows 
Of  age  to  help  us." 

6.  So  the  women  kissed 
Each  other,  and  set  out  and  reached  the  farm. 
The  door  was  off  the  latch ;  they  peeped,  and  saw 
The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's  knees, 
Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 
And  clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks, 
Like  one  that  loved  him  ;  and  the  lad  stretched  out 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  seal  that  hung 

From  Allan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by  the  lire. 
Then  they  came  in ;  but  when  the  boy  beheld 
His  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to  her ; 
And  Allan  sat  him  down,  and  Mary  said : 

7.  "  0  father ! — if  you  let  me  call  you  so, — 
I  never  came  a-begging  for  myself, 

Or  William,  or  this  child ;  but  now  I  come 
For  Dora :  take  her  back ;  she  loves  you  well. 

0  sir !  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  all  men ;  for  I  asked  him,  and  he  said, 
He  could  not  ever  rue  his  marrying  me, — 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife :  but,  sir,  he  said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  thus ; 

'  God  bless  him  !'  he  said,  '  and  may  he  never  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  through !'    Then  he  turned 
His  face  and  passed, — unhappy  that  I  am  ! 
But  now,  sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn  to  slight 
His  father's  memory ;  and  take  Dora  back, 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before." 

8.  So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 

By  Mary.    There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 

And  all  at  once  the  old  man  burst  in  sobs : — 

"  I  have  been  to  blame — to  blame !   I  have  killed  my  son ! 

I  have  killed  him, — but  I  loved  him, — my  dear  son ! 

May  God  forgive  me ! — I  have  been  to  blame. 

Kiss  me,  my  children  !" 
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9.  Then  they  clung  about 

The  old  man's  neck,  and  kissed  him  many  times. 

And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse ; 

And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred-fold  ; 

And  for  three  hours  he  sobbed  o'er  William's  child, 
.   Thinking  of  William. — So  those  four  abode 

Within  one  house  together ;  and  as  years 

Went  forward,  Mary  took  another  mate ; 

But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death.  Tennyson.1 


SECTION  XXI. 
i. 

78.    THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

THOU  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it;  thou  greatly 
enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water ; 
thou  preparest  them  corn,  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it ; 
thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly ;  thou  settlest  the 
furrows  thereof ;  thou  miikest  it  soft  with  showers ;  thou  bless- 
est  the  springing  thereof ;  thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness ;  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every 
side.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are 
covered  over  with  corn  ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.2 

2.  How  beautiful  are  the  words  of  the  inspired 3  poet,  read  in 
this  month  of  harvests,  nearly  three  thousand  years  after  they 
were  written  !  For  nearly  three  thousand  years  since  the  royal 
minstrel4  looked  over  the  plains  of  Judea  covered  with  the 
bounty  of  God,  and  broke  forth  into  his  magnificent  hymn  of 
praise,  has  the  earth  rolled  on  in  her  course,  and  the  hand  of 
God  has  blessed  her  and  all  her  children  with  seed-time  and 
harvest,  with  joy  and  abundance. 

1  Alfred  Tennyson,  poet-laureate  through  many  editkms  both  in  Eng- 
of  England,  was  born  in  Lincoln-  land  and  America, 
shire  in  1810.    His  first  volume  was       2  From  Psalm  LXV.,  9-13. 
published  in  1830.  Many  of  his  poems       3  In  spired',  having  divine  author- 
are  simple,  true  to  nature,  and  very  ity  or  direction  ;  sacred, 
beautiful.    His  poems  have  passed       4  Royal  minstrel,  King  David. 
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S.  The  very  steadfastness  of  the  Almighty's  liberality,  flowing 
like  a  mighty  ocean  through  the  infinite 1  vast  of  the  universe, 
makes  his  creatures  forget  to  wonder  at  its  wonderfulness,  to 
feel  true  thanksgiving  for  its  immeasurable  goodness.  The  sun 
rises  and  sets  so  surely,  the  seasons  run  on  amid  all  their 
changes  with  such  inimitable 2  truth,  that  we  take  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  which  is  amazing  beyond  all  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  and  good  beyond  the  widest  expansion  of  the 
noblest  human  heart. 

Jf.  The  poor  man,  with  his  half-dozen  children,  toils,  and 
often  dies,  under  the  vain  labor  of  winning  bread  for  them. 
God  feeds  his  family  of  countless  myriads  swarming  over  the 
surface  of  all  his  countless  worlds,  and  none  (nun)  know  need 
but  through  the  follies  or  the  cruelty  of  their  fellows.  God 
pours  his  light  from  innumerable 3  suns  on  innumerable  rejoic- 
ing planets  ;  he  waters  them  everywhere  in  the  fitting  moment; 
he  ripens  the  food  of  globes  and  of  nations,  and  gives  them  fair 
weather  to  garner  it ;  and  from  age  to  age,  amid  his  creatures 
of  endless  forms  and  powers,  in  the  beauty  and  the  sunshine, 
and  the  magnificence  of  Nature,  he  seems  to  sing  throughout 
creation  the  glorious  song  of  his  own  divine  joy  in  the  immor- 
tality 4  of  his  youth,  in  the  omnipotence 6  of  his  nature,  in  the  eter- 
nity6 of  his  patience,  and  the  abounding  boundlessness  of  his  love. 

5.  What  a  family  hangs  on  his  sustaining  arm !  The  life 
and  souls  of  infinite  ages  and  uncounted  worlds !  Let  a  mo- 
ment's failure  of  his  power,  of  his  watchfulness,  or  of  his  will 
to  do  good,  occur,  and  what  a  sweep  of  death  and  annihilation7 
through  the  universe  ! 8  How  stars  would  reel,  planets  expire, 
and  nations  perish ! 

6.  But  from  age  to  age  no  such  catastrophe  occurs,  even  in 


1  In'  fi  nite,  without  limit  or 
bounds  ;  perfect ;  very  great. 

2  In  ira'  i  ta  ble,  not  capable  of 
being  imitated  or  copied ;  surpass- 
ingly excellent  or  superior. 

3  In  nu'  mer  a  ble,  that  can  not 
be  numbered.  . 

4  ImN  mor  tar  i  ty.  the  quality  of 
being  exempt  from  death  and  de- 
struction ;  deathlessness. 


5  Om  nip'  o  tence,  the  state  of 
being  all-powerful. 

7  Eternity  (e  teV  ni  ti),  the  state 
or  condition  which  begins  at  death  ; 
everlastingness. 

6  An  nV  hi  la'  tion,  the  act  of  re- 
ducing to  nothing ;  the  act  of  de- 
stroying the  form  of  a  thing. 

8  U'  ni  verse,  all  things  created 
as  a  whole  ;  the  world. 
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the  midst  of  national  crimes,  and  of  atheism 1  that  denies  the 
hand  that  made  and  feeds  it :  life  springs  with  a  power  ever 
new,  food  springs  up  as  plentifully  to  sustain  it,  and  sunshine 
and  joy  are  poured  over  all  from  the  invisible  throne  of  God,  as 
the  poetry  of  the  existence  he  has  given.  If  there  come  seasons 
of  dearth  or  of  failure,  they  come  but  as  warnings  to  proud  and 
tyrannic 2  man.  The  potato  is  smitten,  that  a  nation  may  not 
be  oppressed  forever ;  and  the  harvest  is  diminished,  that  the 
laws  of  man's  unnatural  avarice 3  may  be  rent  asunder.  And 
then  again  the  sun  shines,  the  rain  falls,  and  the  earth  rejoices 
in  a  renewed  beauty,  and  in  a  redoubled  plenty. 

7.  It  is  amid  one  of  these  crises  that  we  at  this  moment  stand, 
and  hail  the  month  of  harvests  with  unmingled  joy.  Never 
did  the  finger  of  God  demonstrate 4  his  beneficent 5  will  more 
perspicuously 6  than  at  this  moment.  The  nations  have  been 
warned  and  rebuked,  and  again  the  bounty  of  heaven  overflows 
the  earth  in  golden  billows  of  the  ocean  of  abundance.  God 
wills  that  all  the  arts  of  man  to  check  his  bounty,  to  create 
scarcity,  to  establish  dearness  to  enfeeble  the  hand  of  the 
laborer,  and  curse  the  table  of  the  poor,  shall  be  put  to  shame ; 
that  his  creatures  shall  eat  and  be  glad,  whether  corn-dealers 
and  speculators  live  or  die. 

8.  Nations,  therefore,  have  fittingly  rejoiced  in  every  century 
since  the  creation,  in  the  joyfulness  of  harvest.  It  has  been  a 
time  of  activity  and  of  songs.  Never  was  there  a  generation 
that  had  more  cause  to  put  forth  their  reaping  and  rejoicing 
hands  and  sing  so  heartily  as  ours.  The  coming  month  will  see 
the  Pharaoh7  of  monstrous  monopoly,8  and  all  his  wretched 
selfish  hosts,  drowned  in  the  Eed  Sea  of  abundance.  The  corn- 
dealers  will  be  smothered  in  the  showering  down  heaps  of  their 
own  commodity ;  the  speculator  who  has  so  long  sought  his  own 

1  A'  the  ism,  the  disbelief  or  denial  5  Be  nef '  i  cent,   abounding  in 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  supreme  acts  of  goodness  ;  charitable, 
intelligent  Being.  6  Per  spic'  u  ous  iy,  in  a  manner 

2  Ty  ran'  nic,  unjustly  severe  in  clear  to  the  understanding  ;  plainly, 
government ;  oppressive ;  cruel.  1  Pharaoh  (fa'  ro),  see  Exodus, 

3  Av'  a  iice,  undue  love  of  money ;  Chap.  XIV. 

greediness  of  gain.  8  Mo  nop'  o  ly,  the  only  power 

4  De  mon'  strate,  to  prove  to  a  of  dealing  in  any  kind  of  goods ;  the 
certainty,  or  with  great  clearness.        sole  command  or  possession. 
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fattening  at  the  cost  of  a  nation's  starvation  and  misery  shall 
find  that  there  is  a  greater  speculator  in  the  blue  serene  above 
him,  whose  hand  can  whelm  him  in  the  gulf  of  his  own 
schemes,  and  craze  all  the  chariot- wheels  of  his  cunning. 

9.  Praise  to  God — the  God  of  harvests — and  to  Him  whose 
cattle  are  on  a  thousand  hills.  Let  us  go  out  and  rejoice  amid 
the  sunshine,  and  the  wheat  stooping  to  the  sickle,  and  the 
barley  to  the  scythe,  and  in  the  certain  assurance  that  the  loaf 
never  was  cheaper  than  it  shall  be  within  the  next  six  months, 
never  the  heart  of  labor  more  strengthened  with  abundance. 

10.  There  is  no  month  more  beautiful  than  August.  It  has  a 
serene  splendor  and  maturity  about  it  that  is  delightful.  The 
soil  is  dry,  the  sky  is  bright,  and  beautiful  with  scattered  and 
silvery  clouds.  The  foliage  is  full  and  luxuriant:  the  grass- 
fields  mown  in  June  and  July  are  now  full  of  the  richest  green, 
and  cattle  wander  in  finest  condition  through  them,  or  lie  in 
groups  around,  worthy  of  a  painter's  hand. 

11.  There  is  a  sort  of  second  spring  in  trees,  the  oak  and  the 
elm,  especially,  putting  forth  new  shoots  of  a  lighter  tint.  The 
hedges  put  on  the  same  vernal-looking  hue,  and  the  heather 1  on 
the  moors,  and  blue  chicory,  the  large  white  convolvulus,2  hawk- 
weeds,  honeysuckles,  and  the  small  blue  campanula,3  make  the 
fields  gay.  The  nuts,  still  green,  hang  in  prodigal  clusters  on 
the  tall  old  hedges  of  old  woodland  lanes.  Young  frogs  in 
thousands  are  issuing  from  the  waters,  and  traversing  the  roads ; 
and  birds  having  terminated  their  spring  cares,  are  out  enjoying 
their  families  in  the  sunny  and  plentiful  fields. 

William  Howitt. 

.  II. 

79.  SOJVG  OF  THE  SOWER.  , 

nMHE  maples  redden  in  the  sun ; 
JL  In  autumn  gold  the  beeches  stand ; 
Eest,  faithful  plow,  thy  work  is  done 
Upon  the  teeming  land. 


4  Heath'  er,  a  heath  ;  a  place  over- 
{ rown  with  heath. 

6  Con  v5r  vu  lus,  a  class  of  plants 
of  many  varieties,  some  of  which  are 


beautiful ;  called  also  bind-weed. 

6  Cam  pan'  u  la,  a  class  of  plants 
bearing  bell-shaped  flowers,  often  of 
great  beauty  ;  also  called  bell-flower. 
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Bordered  with  trees  whose  gay  leaves  fly 
On  every  breath  that  sweeps  the  sky, 
The  fresh,  dark  acres  furrowed  lie, 

And  ask  the  sower's  hand. 
Loose  the  tired  steed  and  let  him  go 
To  pasture  where  the  gentians 1  blow ; 
And  we,  who  till  the  grateful  ground, 
Fling  we  the  golden  shower  around. 

2.  Fling  wide  the  generous  grain !  we  fling 
O'er  the  dark  mold  the  green  of  spring : 
For  thick  the  emerald  blades  shall  grow, 
When  first  the  March  winds  melt  the  snow, 
And  to  the  sleeping  flowers,  below, 

The  early  bluebirds  sing. 
Fling  wide  the  grain  !  we  give  the  fields 

The  ears  that  nod  in  summer's  gale, 
The  shining  stems  that  summer  gilds, 

The  harvest  that  o'erflows  the  vale, 
And  swells,  an  amber2  sea,  between 
The  full-leaved  woods,  its  shores  of  green. 

3.  Hark !  from  the  murmuring  clods  I  hear 
Glad  voices  of  the  coming  year  : 

The  song  of  him  who  binds  the  grain, 
The  shout  of  those  that  load  the  wain  ;3 
And  from  the  distant  griinge 4  there  comes 

The  clatter  of  the  thresher's  flail, 
And  steadily  the  millstone  hums 

Down  in  the  willowy  vale. 

4.  Fling  wide  the  golden  shower !  we  trust 
The  strength  of  armies  to  the  dust, — 
This  peaceful  lea 6  may  haply  yield 

Its  harvest  for  the  tented  field. 
Ha !  feel  ye  not  your  fingers  thrill, 


1  Gentian  (jen'  slian),  a  flowering 
plant  of  several  species. 

2  Am'  ber,  of  an  amber  or  yellow- 
ish, color. 

3  Wain,  a  wagon. 


4  Grange,  a  bouse  for  storing 
grain  ;  a  granary  ;  a  barn  ;  hence, 
also,  a  farm  with  its  stables  and 
other  buildings. 

5  Lea,  sward-land  or  a  meadow. 
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As  o'er  them,  in  the  yellow  grains, 
Glide  the  warm  drops  of  blood  that  fill 

For  mortal  strife,  the  warrior's  veins ; 
Such  as,  on  Solferino's  1  day, 
Slaked  the  brown  sand  and  flowed  away ; — 
Flowed  till  the  herds,  on  Mincio's 2  brink, 
Snuffed  the  red  stream,  and  feared  to  drink ; — 

5.  Blood  that  in  deeper  pools  shall  lie 

On  the  sad  earth,  as  time  grows  gray, — 
When  men  by  deadlier  arts  shall  die, 
And  deeper  darkness  blot  the  sky 

Above  the  thundering  fray ; 
And  realms  that  hear  the  battle-cry 

Shall  sicken  with  dismay ; 
And  chieftains  to  the  war  shall  lead 
Whole  nations,  with  the  tempest's  speed, 

To  perish  in  a  day ; — 
Till  man,  by  love  and  mercy  taught, 
Shall  rue  the  wreck  his  fury  wrought, 

And  lay  the  sword  away. 
Oh !  strew,  with  pausing,  shuddering  hand, 
The  seed  upon  the  helpless  land, 
As  if,  at  every" step,  ye  cast 
The  pelting  hail  and  riving  blast. 

6.  Nay,  strew,  with  free  and  joyous  sweep, 

The  seed  upon  the  expecting  soil ; 
For  hence  the  plenteous  year  shall  heap 

The  garners  of  the  men  who  toil. 
Strew  the  bright  seed  for  those  who  tear 
The  matted  sward  with  spade  and  share, 
And  those  whose  sounding  axes  gleam 
Beside  the  lonely  forest  stream, 

Till  its  broad  banks  lie  bare  ; 
And  him  who  breaks  the  quarry-ledge, 


1  Solferino  (sol  fa  re'  no),  a  village 
of  Italy  in  E.  Lombardy.  It  lias  a 
ruined  castle,  once  the  seat  of  a  prince 
of  Solferino ;  but  chiefly  noted  for  a 
great  battle  fought  here  between  the 


allied  French  and  Sardinians  and  the 
Austrians,  June  24,  1859,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated. 

2  Mincio  (min'  cho),  a  river  of 
North  Italy. 
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With  hammer-blows,  plied  quick  and  strSng, 
And  him  who,  with  the  steady  sledge, 
Smites  the  shrill  anvil  all  day  long. 

7.  Sprinkle  the  furrow's  even  trace 

For  those  whose  toiling  hands  uprear 
The  roof-trees  of  our  swarming  race, 

By  grove  and  plain,  by  stream  and  mere  ; 1 
Who  forth  from  crowded  city  lead 

The  lengthening  street,  and  overlay 
Green  orchard-plot  and  grassy  mead 

With  pavement  of  the  murmuring  way. 
Cast,  with  full  hands,  the  harvest  cast, 
For  the  brave  men  that  climb  the  mast, 
When  to  the  billow  and  the  blast 

It  swings  and  stoops,  with  fearful  strain, 
And  bind  the  fluttering  mainsail  fast, 

Till  the  tossed  bark  shall  sit,  again, 

Safe  as  a  seabird  in  the  main. 

8.  Fling  wide  the  grain  for  those  who  throw 
The  clanking  shuttle  to  and  fro, 

In  the  long  row  of  humming  rooms, 

And  into  ponderous  masses  wind 
The  web  that,  from  a  thousand  looms, 

Comes  forth  to  clothe  mankind. 
Strew,  with  free  sweep,  the  grain  for  them, 

By  whom  the  busy  thread, 
Along  the  garment's  even  hem 

And  winding  seam  is  led, — 
A  pallid  sisterhood,  that  keep 

The  lonely  lamp  alight, 
In  strife  with  weariness  and  sleep, 

Beyond  the  middle  night. 
Large  part  be  theirs  in  what  the  year 
Shall  ripen  for  the  reaper  here. 

9.  Still  strew,  with  joyous  hand,  the  wheat 
On  the  soft  mold  beneath  our  feet; 

For  even  now  I  seem 


1  Mere,  a  pool  or  lake. 
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To  hear  a  sound  that  lightly  rings 
From  murmuring  harp  and  viol's  strings, 

As  in  a  summer  dream. 
The  welcome  of  the  wedding-guest, 
The  bridegroom's  look  of  bashful  pride, 
The  faint  smile  of  the  pallid  bride, 
And  the  bridemaid's  blush  at  matron's  jest, 
And  dance,  and  song,  and  generous  dower, 
Are  in  the  shining  grains  we  shower. 

10.  Scatter  the  wheat  for  shipwrecked  men, 
Who,  hunger- worn,  rejoice  again 

In  the  sweet  safety  of  the  shore ; 
And  wanderers,  lost  in  woodlands  drear, 
Whose  pulses  bound  with  joy  to  hear 

The  herd's  light  bell  once  more. 

Freely  the  golden  spray  be  shed 
For  him  whose  heart,  when  night  comes  down 
On  the  close  alleys  of  the  town, 

Is  faint  for  lack  of  bread. 

11.  In  chill  roof-chambers,  bleak  and  bare, 
Or  the  damp  cellar's  stifling  air, 

She  who  now  sees,  in  mute  despair, 

Her  children  pine  for  food, 
Shall  feel  the  dews  of  gladness  start 
To  lids  long  tearless,  and  shall  part 
The  sweet  loaf,  with  a  grateful  heart, 

Among  her  thin,  pale  brood. 
Dear,  kindly  Earth,  whose  breast  we  till ! 
0,  for  thy  famished  children,  fill, 

Where'er  the  sower  walks, 
Fill  the  rich  ears  that  shade  the  mold 
With  grain  for  grain,  a  hundred-fold, 

To  bend  the  sturdy  stalks. 

12.  Strew  silently  the  fruitful  seed, 

As  softly  o'er  the  tilth  ye  tread, 
For  hands  that  delicately  knead 

The  consecrated  bread. 
The  mystic  loaf  that  crowns  the  board, 
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When,  round  the  table  of  their  Lord, 

Within  a  thousand  temples  set, 
In  memory  of  the  bitter  death 
Of  him  who  taught  at  Nazareth, 

His  followers  are  met, 
And  thoughtful  eyes  with  tears  are  wet, 

As  of  the  Holy  One  they  think, 
The  glory  of  whose  rising,  yet 

Makes  bright  the  grave's  mysterious  brink. 

13.     Brethren,  the  sower's  task  is  done ; 
The  seed  is  in  its  winter  bed: 
Now  let  the  dark  brown  mold  be  spread, 

To  hide  it  from  the  sun, 
And  leave  it  to  the  kindly  care 
Of  the  still  earth  and  brooding  air : 
As  when  the  mother,  from  her  breast, 
Lays  the  hushed  babe  apart  to  rest, 
And  shades  its  eyes,  and  waits  to  see 
How  sweet  its  waking  smile  will  be. 

III..  The  tempest  now  may  smite,  the  sleet 
All  night  on  the  drowned  furrow  beat, 
And  winds  that,  from  the  cloudy  hold, 
Of  winter  breathe  the  bitter  cold, 
Stiffen  to  stone  the  mellow  mould, 

Yet  safe  shall  lie  the  wheat ; 
Till,  out  of  heaven's  unmeasured  blue, 

Shall  walk  again  the  genial  year, 
To  wake  with  warmth,  and  nurse  with  dew, 

The  germs  we  lay  to  slumber  here. 

15.  0  blessed  harvest  yet  to  be  ! 

Abide  thou  with  the  love  that  keeps, 
In  its  warm  bosom,  tenderly, 

The  life  which  wakes,  and  that  which  sleeps. 
The  love  that  leads  the  willing  spheres 
Along  the  unending  track  of  years, 
And  watches  o'er  the  sparrow's  nest, 
Shall  brood  above  thy  winter  rest, 
And  raise  thee  from  the  dust,  to  hold 
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Light  whisperings  with  the  winds  of  May, 
And  fill  thy  spikes  with  living  gold, 

From  summer's  yellow  ray. 
Then,  as  thy  garners  give  thee  forth, 

On  what  glad  errands  shalt  thou  go, 
Wherever,  o'er  the  waiting  earth, 

Eoads  wind,  and  rivers  flow ! 
The  ancient  East  shall  welcome  thee, 
To  mighty  marts  beyond  the  sea  : 
And  they  who  dwell  where  palm-groves  sound 
To  summer  winds  the  whole  year  round, 
Shall  watch,  in  gladness,  from  the  shore, 
The  sails  that  bring  thy  glistening  store.  Bryant. 


NCE  more  I  am  upon  this  serene  hill-top !  The  air  is  very 


clear,  very  still,  and  very  solemn,  or,  rather,  tenderly  sad, 
in  its  serene  brightness.  It  is  not  that  moist  spring  air,  full  of 
the  smell  of  wood,  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  odor  of  vegetation, 
-  which  warm  winds  bring  to  us  from  the  south.  It  is  not  that 
summer  atmosphere,  full  of  alternations  of  haze  and  fervent 
clearness,  as  if  Nature  were  calling  into  life  every  day  some  in- 
fluence for  her  myriad  children;  sometimes  in  showers,  and 
sometimes  with  coercive  heat  upon  root  and  leaf ;  and,  like  a 
universal  task-master,  were  driving  up  the  hours  to  accomplish 
the  labors  of  the  year. 

2.  No !  In  these  autumn  days  there  is  a  sense  of  leisure  and 
of  meditation.  The  sun  seems  to  look  down  upon  the  labors  of 
its  fiery  hands  with  complacency.1  Be  satisfied,  0  seasonable 
Sun !  Thou  hast  shaped  an  ample  year,  and  art  garnering  up 
harvests  which  well  may  swell  thy  rejoicing  heart  with  gracious 
gladness. 

3,  One  who  breaks  off  in  summer,  and  returns  in  autumn  to 
the  hills,  needs  almost  to  come  to  a  new  acquaintance  with  the 
most  familiar  things.  It  is  another  world ;  or  it  is  the  old  world 
masquerading  ;2  and  you  halt,  like  one  scrutinizing  a  disguised 

1  Com  pla'  cen  cy,  a  feeling  of  2  Masquerading  (master  ad'ing), 
quiet  pleasure  ;  satisfaction.  appearing  in  a  mask,  or  in  disguise. 
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friend,  between  the  obvious1  dissemblance 2  and  the  subtile3 
likeness. 

4.  Southward  of  our  front  door  there  stood  two  elms,  leaning 
their  branches  toward  each  other,  forming  a  glorious  arch  of 
green.  Now,  in  faint  yellow,  they  grow  attenuated,4  and  seem 
as  if  departing ;  they  are  losing  their  leaves,  and  fading  out  of 
sight  as  trees  do  in  twilight.  Yonder,  over  against  that  young 
growth  of  birch  and  evergreen,  stood,  all  summer  long,  a  perfect 
maple-tree,  rounded  out  on  every  side,  thick  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  dark  with  greenness,  save  when  the  morning  sun, 
streaming  through  it,  sent  transparency  to  its  very  heart.  Now 
it  is  a  tower  of  gorgeous  red.  So  sober  and  solemn  did  it  seem 
all  summer,  that  I  should  think  as  soon  to  see  a  prophet  dancing 
at  a  peasant's  holiday,  as  it  transfigured  to  such  intense  gayety. 
Its  fellows,  too,  the  birches  and  the  walnuts,  burn  from  head  to 
foot  with  fires  that  glow  but  never  consume. 

5.  But  these  holiday  hills !  Have  the  evening  clouds,  suffused 
with  sunset,  dropped  down  and  become  fixed  into  solid  forms  ? 
Have  the  rainbows  that  followed  autumn  storms  faded  upon  the 
mountains  and  left  their  mantles  there  ?  Yet,  with  all  their 
brilliancy,  how  modest  do  they  seem ;  how  patient  when  bare, 
or  burdened  with  winter ;  how  cheerful  when  flushed  with  sum- 
mer-green ;  and  how  modest  when  they  lift  up  their  wreathed 
and  crowned  heads  in  the  resplendent  days  of  autumn ! 

6.  I  stand  alone  upon  the  peaceful  summit  of  this  hill,  and 
turn  in  every  direction.  The  east  is  all  aglow ;  the  blue  north 
flushes  all  her  hills  with  radiance ;  the  west  stands  in  burnished 
armor ;  the  southern  hills  buckle  the  zone  of  the  horl'zon  to- 
gether with  emeralds  and  rubies,  such  as  were  never  set  in  the 
fabled  girdle  of  the  gods !  Of  gazing  there  can  not  be  enough. 
The  hunger  of  the  eye  grows  by  feeding. 

7.  Only  the  brotherhood  of  evergreens — the  pine,  the  cedar, 
the  spruce,5  and  the  hemlock — refuse  to  join  this  universal  revel. 
They  wear  their  sober  green  through  autumn  and  winter,  as  if 
they  were  set  to  keep  open  the  path  of  summer  through  the 

1  Ob'  vi  oils,  easily  discovered,  3  Sub'  tile,  thin  ;  rare  ;  delicate, 
seen,  or  understood  ;  open.  4  At  ten'  ii  at  ed,   made  thin  or 

2  Dis  sem'  blance,  want  of  resem-  slender. 

blance.  5  Spruce  (spr§s),  Rule  4,  p.  26. 
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whole  year,  and  girdle  all  seasons  together  with  a  clasp  of  end- 
less green.  But  in  vain  do  they  give  solemn  examples  to  the 
merry  leaves  which  frolic  with  every  breeze  that  runs  sweet  riot 
in  the  glowing  shades.  Gay  leaves  will  not  be  counseled,  but 
will  die  bright  and  laughing.  But  both  together, — the  trans- 
figured leaves  of  deciduous 1  trees,  and  the  calm,  unchiingeable- 
ness  of  evergreens, — how  more  beautiful  are  they  than  either 
alone!  The  solemn  pine  brings  color  to  the  cheek  of  the 
beeches,  and  the  scarlet  and  golden  maples  rest  gracefully  upon 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  million-fingered  pine. 

8.  Lifted  far  above  all  harm  of  fowler,  or  impediment  of 
mountain,  wild  fowl  are  steadily  flying  southward.  The  simple 
sight  of  them  fills  the  imagination  with  pictures.  They  have 
all  summer  long  called  to  each  other  from  the  reedy  fens  and 
wild  oat-fields  of  the  far  north.  Summer  is  already  extinguished 
there.  Winter  is  following  their  track,  and  marching  steadily 
toward  us.  The  spent  flowers,  the  seared  leaves,  the  thinning 
tree-tops,  the  morning  frost,  have  borne  witness  of  a  change  on 
earth ;  and  these  car'avans  of  the  upper  air  confirm  the  tidings. 
Summer  is  gone :  winter  is  coming ! 

9.  The  wind  has  risen  to-day.  It  is  not  one  of  those  gusty, 
playful  winds,  that  frolic  with  the  trees.  It  is  a  wind  high  up 
in  air,  that  moves  steadily,  with  a  solemn  sound,  as  if  it  were 
the  spirit  of  summer  journeying  past  us ;  and,  impatient  of  de- 
lay, it  dOes  not  stoop  to  the  earth,  but  touches  the  tops  of  the 
trees  with  a  murmuring  sound,  sighing  a  sad  farewell,  and 
passing  on. 

10.  Such  days  fill  one  with  pleasant  sadness.  How  sweet  a 
pleasure  is  there  in  sadness !  -It  is  not  sorrow ;  it  is  not  despond- 
ency ;2  it  is  not  gloom !  It  is  one  of  the  moods  of  joy.  At  any 
rate  I  am  very  happy,  and  yet  it  is  sober,  and  very  sad  happiness. 
It  is  the  shadow  of  joy  upon  the  soul. 

11.  I  can  reason  about  these  changes.  I  can  cover  over  the 
dying  leaves  with  imaginations  as  bright  as  their  own  hues; 
and,  by  Christian  faith,  transfigure  the  whole  scene  with  a 
blessed  vision  of  joyous  dying  and  glorious  resurrection.  But 

1  De  ci<T  u  ous,  falling  off ;  not  or  other  tilings  that  are  shed  yearly, 
permanent ;  said  of  trees  whose  2  De  spond'  en  cy,  a  complete  sur- 
leaves  fall  in  autumn,  or  of  leaves    render  of  hope  ;  discouragement. 
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what  then  ?  Such  thoughts  glow  like  evening  clouds,  and  not 
far  beneath  them  are  the  evening  twilights,  into  whose  dusk 
they  will  soon  melt  away.  And  all  communions,  and  all  admi- 
rations, and  all  associations,  celestial  or  terrene,1  come  alike  into 
a  pensive  sadness,  that  is  even  sweeter  than  our  joy.  It  is  the 
minor 2  key  of  the  thoughts.  H.  W.  Beecher. 


SECTION  XXII. 
i. 

81.  THE  WOLVES. 

YE  who  lis/en  to  stories  told, 
When  hearths  are  cheery,  and  nights  are  cold, 
Of  the  lone  wood-side,  and  the  hungry  pack 
That  howls  on  the  fainting  traveler's  track, — 
Elame-red  eyeballs  that  waylay, 
By  the  wintry  moon,  the  belated  sleigh, — 
The  lost  child  sought  in  the  dismal  wood, 
The  little  shoes  and  the  stains  of  blood 
On  the  trampled  snow, — 0  ye  that  hear, 
With  thrills  of  pity,  or  chills  of  fear, 
Wishing  some  angel  had  been  sent 
To  shield  the  hapless  and  innocent, — 
Know  ye  the  fiend  that  is  crueler  far 
Than  the  gaunt,3  gray  herds  of  the  forest  are  f 

2.  Swiftly  vanish  the  wild,  fleet  tracks 
Before  the  rifle  and  woodman's  ax ; 
But  hark  to  the  coming  of  unseen  feet, 
Pattering  by  night  through  the  city  street ! 

8.  Each  wolf  that  dies  in  the  woodland  brown 
Lives  a  specter,4  and  haunts  the  town. 
By  square  and  market  they  slink  and  prowl,5 — 
In  lane  and  alley  they  leap  and  howl. 

1  Ter  rene'.  earthly.  4  Spec'  ter,  an  apparition ;  a  ghost. 

2  Mr  nor,  less  ;  in  music,  less  or  5  Prowl,  to  rove  over,  through,  or 
lower  by  half  a  tone.  about ;  to  rove  or  wander,  especially 

3  Gaunt  (gant),  slender  ;  lean.  for  prey. 
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J/..  All  night  they  snuff  and  snarl  before 

The  poor  patched  window  and  broken  door. 
They  paw  the  clapboards,1  and  claw  the  latch, — 
At  every  crevice  they  whine  and  scratch. 

5.  Their  tongues  are  subtle,2  and  long,  and  thin, 
And  they  lap  the  living  blood  within. 

Icy  keen  are  the  teeth  that  tear, 
Red  as  ruin  the  eyes  that  glare. 

6.  Children  crouched  in  corners  cold 
Shiver  in  tattered  garments  old, 

And  start  from  sleep  with  bitter  pangs 

At  the  touch  of  the  phantoms' 3  viewless  fangs. 

7.  Weary  the  mother,  and  worn  with  strife, 
Still  she  watches  and  fights  for  life ; 

But  her  hand  is  feeble,  her  weapon  small, — 
One  little  needle  against  them  all ! 

8.  0  ye  that  listen  to  stories  told, 

When  hearths  are  cheery,  and  nights  are  cold, 

Weep  no  more  at  the  tales  you  hear ; 

The  danger  is  close,  and  the  wolves  are  near ! 

9.  Pass  not  by,  Avith  averted4  eye, 

The  door  where  the  stricken  children  cry. 
But  when  the  beat  of  the  unseen  feet 
Sounds  by  night  through  the  stormy  street, 
Follow  thou  where  the  specters  glide ; 
Stand  like  Hope  by  the  mother's  side ; 
And  be  thyself  the  angel  sent 
To  shield  the  hapless  and  innocent. 

10.  He  gives  but  little  who  gives  his  tears, 
He  gives  his  best  who  aids  and  cheers ; 
He  does  well  in  the  forest  wild 

Who  slays  the  monster,  and  saves  the  child; 

But  he  does  better,  and  merits  more, 

Who  drives  the  wolf  from  the  poor  man's  door. 


1  Clapboards  (klab'  bordz;.  3  Phan'  torn,  a  specter ;  a  ghost. 

2  Subtle  (gut'  1),  sly  in  design  ;  art-  4  Averted  (a  v3rtr  ed),  turned  or 
ful ;  cunning.  caused  to  turn  off,  aside,  or  away. 
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II. 

82.  HUNGER  AND  COLD. 

SISTERS  two,  all  praise  to  you, 
With  your  faces  pinched  and  blue  j 
To  the  poor  man  you've  been  true 

From  of  old : 
You  can  speak  the  keenest  word, 
You  are  sure  of  being  heard, 
From  the  point  you're  never  stirred, 
Hunger  and  Cold ! 

2.  Let  sleek  statesmen  temporize ; 
Palsied  are  their  shifts  and  lies 
When  they  meet  your  bloodshot  eyes., 

Grim  and  bold ; 
Policy  you  set  at  naught, 
In  their  traps  you'll  not  be  caught, 
You're  too  honest  to  be  bought, 
Hunger  and  Cold ! 

8.  Bolt  and  bar  the  palace-door ; 
While  the  mass  of  men  are  poor, 
Naked  truth  grows  more  and  more 

Uncontrolled : 
You  had  never  yet,  I  guess, 
Any  praise  for  bashfulness  ; 
You  can  visit  sans 1  court-dress, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

4-  While  the  music  fell  and  rose, 
And  the  dance  reeled  to  its  close, 
Where  her  round  of  costly  woes 

Fashion  strolled, 
I  beheld,  with  shuddering  fear, 
Wolves'  eyes  through  the  windows  peer  j 
Little  dream  they  you  are  near, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

5.  When  the  toiler's  heart  you  clutch, 
Conscience  is  not  valued  much, 


1  Sans,  without. 
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He  recks  not  a  bloody  smutch 

On  his  gold : 
Every  thing  to  you  defers, — 
You  are  potent 1  reasoners, — 
At  your  whisper  Treason 2  stirs, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

6.  Rude  comparisons  you  draw, 
Words  refuse  to  sate 3  your  maw,* 
Your  gaunt  limbs  the  cobweb  law 

Can  not  hold ! 
You're  not  clogged  with  foolish  pride, 
But  can  seize  a  right  denied ; 
Somehow  God  is  on  your  side, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

7.  You  respect  no  hoary5  wrong 
More  for  having  triumphed  long ; 
Its  past  victims,  haggard  throng, 

From  the  mold 
You  unbury :  swords  and  spears 
Weaker  are  than  poor  men's  tears, 
Weaker  than  your  silent  years, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

8.  Let  them  guard  both  hall  and  bower ; 
Through  the  window  you  will  glower,9 
Patient  till  your  reckoning  hour 

Shall  be  tolled : 
Cheeks  are  pale,  but  hands  are  red, 
Guiltless  blood  may  chance  be  shed, 
But  ye  must  and  will  be  fed, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

9.  God  has  plans  man  must  not  spoil : 
Some  were  made  to  starve  and  toil, 


1  P5'  tent,  powerful ;  strong. 

2  Treason  (tre'  zn),  the  offense  of 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  to  which  the  of- 
fender is  subject,  or  of  betraying  the 
state  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
power ;  treachery. 


3  Sate,  satisfy  the  desire  or  appe- 
tite of. 

4  Maw  (ma),  a  stomach  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  or,  in  contempt, 
of  a  man  ;  in  birds,  the  craw. 

5  Hoar'  y,  white  or  gray  with  age. 

6  Glower  (glou'  er),  stare  angrily. 
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Some  to  share  the  wine  and  oil, 

We  are  told : 
Devil's  theories  are  these, 
Stifling  hope,  and  love,  and  peace, 
Framed  your  hideous  lusts  to  please, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 
10.  Scatter  ashes  on  thy  head, 
Tears  of  burning  sorrow  shed, 
Earth  !  and  be  by  pity  led 

To  love's  fold ; 
Ere  they  block  the  very  door 
With  lean  corpses  of  the  poor, 
And  will  hush  for  naught  but  gore, — 

Hunger  and  Cold !  Lowell.1 

III. 

83,  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 

O LADIES,  dear  ladies,  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 
From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride, 
And  the  temples  of  Trade  which  tower  on  each  side, 
To  the  alleys  and  lanes,  where  Misfortune  and  Guilt 
Their  children  have  gathered,  their  city  have  built ; — 
Where  Hunger  and  Vice,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey, 
Have  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  and  despair. 
Eaise  the  rich,  dainty  dress,  and  the  fine  broidered  skirt ; 
Pick  your  delicate  way  through  the  dampness  and  dirt ; 

Grope  through  the  dark  dens,  climb  the  rickety 2  stair 
To  the  garret,  where  wretches,  the  young  and  the  old, 
Half-starved,  and  half-naked,  lie  crouched  from  the  cold ! 
2.  See  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet, 
All  bleeding  and  bruised  by  the  stones  of  the  street ; 
Hear  the  sharp  cry  of  childhood,  the  deep  groans  that  swell 


1  James  Russell  Lowell  an  Amer- 
ican poet,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1819.  Several  edi- 
tions of  his  collected  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land.   He  has  written  much  for  the 


"  North  American  Review,"  the  Lon- 
don "  Daily  News,"  and  numerous 
other  periodicals,  and  is  now  the 
editor  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 

2  Rick'  et  y,  feeble  in  the  joints  ; 
imperfect ;  weak. 
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From  the  poor  dying  creature  who  writhes  on  the  floor ; 
Hear  the  curses  that  sound  like  Hope's  dying  farewell, 

As  you  sicken,  and  shudder,  and  fly  from  the  door ; 
Then  home  to  your  wardrobes,  and  say,  if  you  dare, — 

Spoiled  children  of  Fashion, — you've  nothing  to  wear! 
3,  And  oh !  if  perchance  there  should  be  a  sphere 
Where  all  is  made  right  which  so  puzzles  us  here  ; 
Where  the  glare,  and  the  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  Time 
Fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime  ; 
Where  the  soul,  disenchanted 1  of  flesh  and  of  sense, 
Unscreened  by  its  trappings,2  and  shows,  and  pretense,3 
Must  be  clothed,  for  the  life  and  the  service  above, 
With  purity,  truth,  faith,  meekness,  and  love ; 
0  daughters  of  Earth !  foolish  virgins,  beware ! 
Lest  in  that  upper  realm  you  have  nothing  to  wear ! 

Butler.4 

IV. 

84,   UNSEEN  SPIRITS. 

THE  shadows  lay  along  Broadway, — 
'Twas  near  the  twilight-tide, — 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 
Was  walking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  walked  she  ;  but,  viewlessly, 
Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 
2.  Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 
And  Honor  charmed  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 
And  called  her  good  and  fair ; 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 
She  kept  with  chary 5  care. 
8.  She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 
 From  lovers  warm  and  true ; 


1  DIs-*  en  chant'  ed  (-chant-),  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  spells,  or 
charms ;  freed  from  delusion. 

2  Trap'  pings,  ornaments. 
a  Pre  tense',  false  show. 

4  William  Allen  Butler,  an  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  poet,  was  born  in 


Albany,  N.  T.,  in  1825.  He  has  con- 
tributed many  papers  in  prose  and 
verse  to  periodicals.  The  poem  of 
"  Nothing  to  Wear,"  from  which  the 
above  is  an  extract,  appeared  in  1857, 
and  was  very  popular. 
6  Chary  (char'  y),  cautious. 
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For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, — 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo : 
But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell, 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 
Jf.  Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair, — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail:1 
'Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn,9 

And  nothing  could  avail. 
5.  No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 

For  this  world's  peace  to  pray ; 
For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 

Her  woman's  heart  gave  way ! 
But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 

By  man  is  cursed  alway !  Willis.8 


SECTION  XXIII. 
i. 

85.  THE  BOY  OF  RATISBON. 

YOU  know  we  French  stormed  Katisbon  ;4— 
A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 5 
Stood  on  our  storming  day ; 
"With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, — 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone 6  brow 
Oppressive  with  its  mind. 


1  Quail,  to  become  quelled ;  to 
shrink  ;  to  give  way. 

2  For  lorn',  forsaken  ;  miserable. 

3  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  an 
American  author,  was  born  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  Jan.  20, 1807.  He  has 
written  much  and  well,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  His  style  is  remarkably 
sprightly  and  graceful.  No  Ameri- 
can writer  has  shown  more  skill  in 
construction,  or  in  a  happy  choice  of 


words.    He  died  January  20,  1867 

4  Rat'  is  bon,  a  walled  town  of 
Bavaria,  and  once  its  capital.  Near 
it,  in  1809,  Napoleon  was  wounded 
in  a  battle  with  the  Austrians. 

5  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  great 
warrior  and  statesman,  first  "  Em- 
peror of  the  French,"  was  born  at 
Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  Aug.  15,  1769, 
and  died  at  St.  Helena,  May  5,  1821. 

6  Prone,  inclined;  bending  forward 
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2.  Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 8 

Waver  at  yonder  wall 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew. 

A  rider  bound  on  bouud 
Full-galloping ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

S.  Then  off  there  flung,  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
Just  by  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy ; 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through), — 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

Jf.  "  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Eatisbon  ! 
The  marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him."    The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

5.  The  chiefs  eye  flashed ;  but  presently 

Sof/ened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes ; 
"  You're  wounded  !" — "  Nay,"  his  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said  : 
"  I'm  killed,  sire  !"    And,  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead.  Browning.2 


1  Jean  Lannes  (lanz),  duke  of 
Montebello,  a  marshal  of  France, 
was  born  in  Lectoure,  old  province 
of  Guienne,  April  11,  1769,  and  died 
in  Vienne,  May  31,  1809. 

2  Robert  Browning,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  English  poets,  was 


born  in  Camberwell,  a  suburb  of 
London,  in  1812.  Though  a  true 
poet,  many  of  his  poems  are  not  pop- 
ular among  the  masses.  A  few  of 
his  dramatic  lyrics,  however,  of 
which  the  above  is  one,  are  un- 
rivaled in  elements  of  popularity. 
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IX. 

86.  THE  BOY  OF  THE  ARCTIC, 

THE  thick  fog  baffled  vision, 
But  daylight  lingered  yet, 
When  two  ships  in  collision,1 
Upon  the  ocean  met ; 


1  The  Collision  of  the  Arctic  and  most  of  the  passengers  on  board, 
the  Vesta,  two  ocean  steamers,  in  occurred  near  Newfoundland  in  the 
which  the  former  was  lost,  with    autumn  of  1854 
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The  Arctic  shook  and  reeled ; 
A  hole  in  her  fore-quarter 
Let  in  a  rush  of  water : 

The  good  ship's  doom  was  sealed. 


&  And  there  were  men  and  women 

Crowded  upon  the  deck ; 
And  there  were  frightened  seamen 

Rushing  to  leave  the  wreck ! 
In  vain  the  captain  shouted ; 

The  craven1  crew  have  left  him, 

Of  every  boat  bereft  him : 
Destruction  is  undoubted. 

8.  But,  hark !  a  gun  is  pealing 

Fast  from  that  vessel's  side ; 
One  true  heart  is  revealing 

That  Duty  doth  abide 
O'er  Death  and  all  his  host 

The  boy  stands  loading,  firing, 

Unaided  and  untiring, 

Nor  thinks  he  of  inquiring 
If  he  may  quit  his  post 

4.  The  ship  sinks  lower,  lower — 

She's  past  her  water-line  ; 
The  climbing  surges  throw  her 

Deeper  within  the  brine. 
Foam-wreafhs  her  last  plank  crown ! 

But,  as  the  wild  waves  won  her, 

There  stood  the  youthful  gunner ; 

One  last  peal  sent  from  on  her — 
Then  with  his  gun  went  down  !  Osborne. 


HENCE  come  those  shrieks  so  wild  and  shrill, 


That  cut  like  blades  of  steel,  the  air, 
!  Craven  (kra'vn),  cowardly ;  with  meanness, 
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Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence 1  of  despair  ? 

Again  they  come,  as  if  a  heart 

Were  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 

And  every  string  had  voice  apart 
To  utter  its  peculiar  woe. 

&  Whence  came  they  ?  from  yon  temple,  where 
An  altar,  raised  for  private  prayer, 
Now  forms  the  warrior's  marble  bed, 
Who  Warsaw's  gallant  army  led. 
The  dim  funereal 2  tapers  throw 
A  holy  luster  o'er  his  brow, 
And  burnish  with  their  rays  of  light 
The  mass  of  curls  that  gather  bright 
Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Of  a  young  boy  that's  kneeling  by. 

3.  What  hand  is  that,  whose  icy  press 

Clings  to  the  dead  with  death's  own  grasp, 
But  meets  no  answering  caress  ? 

No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  clasp : 
It  is  the  hand  of  her  whose  cry 

Rang  wildly  late  upon  the  air, 
When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye, 

Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there, 

^  With  pallid 3  lip  and  stony  brow, 
She  murmurs  forth  her  anguish  now. 
But  hark !  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  they  come, 
With  clanking  arms  and  noiseless  drum. 
Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep, 
Around  the  holy  temple  creep ; — 
The  gate  is  burst !  a  ruffian 4  band 


1  C§l  dence,  a  modulation  or  fall 
of  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking, 
especially  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  ; 
hence,  a  regular  modulation  of  sound 
in  general. 


2  Fu  ne'  re  al,  suiting,  or  pertain 
ing  to,  a  funeral ;  dark  ;  mournful. 

3  Pal'  lid,  wanting  in  color  ;  pale. 

4  Ruffian  (ruf '  yan),  savagely  hois 
terous  ;  brutal ;  murderous. 
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Rush  in  and  savagely  demand, 
With  brutal  voice  and  oath  profane, 
The  startled  boy  for  exile's  chain ! 

5.  The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild, 
And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  child ; 
Then,  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
Shouted,  with  fearful  energy, 

"  Back,  ruffians,  back !  nor  dare  to  tread 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead! 
Nor  touch  the  living  boy ;  I  stand 
Between  him  and  your  lawless  band ! 
Take  me,  and  bind  these  arms,  these  hands, 
With  Russia's 1  heaviest  iron  bands, 
And  drag  me  to  Siberia's  wild, 
To  perish,  if 't  will  save  my  child !" 

6.  "  Peace,  woman,  peace  !"  the  leader  cried, 
Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side, 
And  in  his  ruffian  grasp  he  bore 

His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 

"  One  moment !"  shrieked  the  mother,  "  one  ! 

Will  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son  ? 

Take  heritage,  take  name,  take  all, 

But  leave  him  free  from  Russian 2  thrall ! 3 

Take  these !"  and  her  white  arms  and  hands 

She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands, 

And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 

The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there. 

Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies,  last 

Down  at  the  Russian's  feet  she  cast. 

7.  He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store ; — 
Up  springing  from  the  marble  floor 

The  mother,  with  a  cry  of  joy, 
Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy ! 
But  no  !  the  Russian's  iron  grasp 
Again  undid  the  mother's  clasp. 


1  Russia  (rush''  1  a). 
8  Russian  (rush'  an). 


3  Thrall,  a  slave  ;  slavery  ;  bond- 
age ;  servitude. 
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Forward  she  fell  with  one  long  cry 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

8.  But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length, 

And,  breaking  from  the  Russian's  hold, 
He  stands,  a  giant  in  the  strength 

Of  his  young  spirit  fierce  and  bold, 
Proudly  he  towers  ;  his  flashing  eye 

So  blue,  and  yet  so  bright, 
Seems  kindled  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  is  its  light. 
His  curling  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks. 
With  a  full  voice  of  proud  command 
He  turns  upon  the  wondering  band  : 
"  Ye  hold  me  not !  no,  no,  nor  can  ! 
This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a  man. 
I  knelt  beside  my  slaughtered  sire, 
Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire. 
I  wept  upon  his  marble  brow, 
Yes,  wept !    I  was  a  child ;  but  now — 
My  noble  mother  on  her  knee 
Has  done  the  work  of  years  for  me  !" 

9.  He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest, 

And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent's  crest, 
The  jeweled  haft 1  of  poniard 2  bright 
Glittered  a  moment  on  the  sight. — 
"  Ha !  start  ye  back  ?    Fool !  coward !  knave ! 
Think  ye  my  noble  father's  glave 3 
Would  drink  the  life-blood  of  a  slave  ? 
The  pearls  that  on  the  handle  flame 
Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame ; 
The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast, 
Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest. 
No !  thus  I  rend  the  tyrant's  chain, 
And  fling  him  back  a  boy's  disdain!" 

1  Haft  (haft),  a  handle.  3  Glave,  a  curved  cutting  instru- 

2  Poniard  (pon'  yard),  a  pointed  ment,  having  its  edge  on  the  outer 
instrument  for  stabbing  ;  a  small  curve,  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
dagger.  pole — here  used  for  poniard. 
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10.  A  moment,  and  the  funeral  light 

Flashed  on  the  jeweled  weapon  bright ; 
Another,  and  his  young  heart's  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a  crimson  flood ! 
Quick  to  his  mother's  side  he  sprang, 
And  on  the  air  his  clear  voice  rang : 
"  Up  mother,  up  !  I'm  free  !  I'm  free ! 
The  choice  was  death  or  slavery ! 
Up,  mother,  up  !    Look  on  thy  son ! 
His  freedom  is  forever  won ! 
And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss ; 
One  last  embrace,  one  blessing — one ! 
To  prove  thou  know'st,  approv'st,  thy  son. 
What !  silent  yet  ?    Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o'er  thy  heart  congeal  ? 
Speak,  mother,  speak  !  lift  up  thy  head  ? 
What !  s .lent  still  ?    Then  art  thou  dead  ! 

 Great  God  !  I  thank  thee  !    Mother,  I 

Rejoice  with  thee — and  thus — to  die  !" — 
One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother's  bosom — dead ! 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 


SECTION  XXIV. 
i. 

88.  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  adjourned  [April  15,  1775],  Gage 
took  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  off  duty,  and  secretly 
prepared  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  colony's  stores  at  Concord. 
But  the  attempt  had  for  several  weeks  been  expected ;  a  strict 
watch  had  been  kept ;  and  signals  were  concerted  to  announce 
the  first  movement  of  troops  for  the  country.    Samuel  Adams 1 

1  Samuel  Adams,  a  leading  actor  long  settled  there,  where  he  died, 
in  the  American  revolution,  was  born  Oct.  2,  1803.  He  was  eight  years  a 
in  Boston,  Sept.  27,  1722,  of  a  family    member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
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and  Hancock,1  who  had  not  yet  left  Lexington  for  Philadelphia, 
received  a  timely  message  from  Warren,2  and  in  consequence, 
the  committee  of  safety  removed  a  part  of  the  public  stores,  and 
secreted  the  cannon. 

2.  On  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth,  ten  or  more  sergeants  in  dis- 
guise dispersed  themselves  through  Cambridge  and  further  west, 
to  intercept  all  communication.  In  the  following  night,  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  not  less  than  eight  hundred  in 
number,  the  flower  of  the  army  at  Boston,  crossed  in  the  boats 
of  the  transport-ships  from  the  foot  of  the  common  to  East 
Cambridge.  There  they  received  a  day's  provisions,  and  near 
midnight,  after  wading  through  wet  marshes,  that  are  now  cov- 
ered by  a  stately  town,  they  took  the  road  through  West  Cam- 
bridge to  Concord. 

S.  "  They  will  miss  their  aim,"  said  one  of  a  party  who  ob- 
served their  departure.  "  What  aim  ?"  asked  Lord  Percy,  who 
overheard  the  remark.  "  Why,  the  cannon  at  Concord,"  was  the 
answer.  Percy  hastened  to  Gage,3  who  instantly  directed  that 
no  one  should  be  suffered  to  leave  the  town.  But  Warren  had 
already,  at  ten  o'clock,  dispatched  William  Dawes  through  Rox- 
bury  to  Lexington,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  Paul  Revere  to 
set  off  by  way  of  Charlestown. 

4.  Revere  stopped  only  to  engage  a  friend  to  raise  the  con- 
certed signals,  and  five  minutes  before  the  sentinels  received  the 
order  to  prevent  it,  two  friends  rowed  him  past  the  Somerset 
man-of-war  across  Charles  River.  All  was  still,  as  suited  the 
hour.  The  ship  was  winding  with  the  young  flood ;  the  waning 
moon  just  peered  above  a  clear  hori'zon ;  while  from  a  couple  of 
lanterns  in  the  tower  of  the  North  Church,  the  beacon 4  streamed 
to  the  neighboring  towns,  as  fast  as  light  could  travel. 

5.  A  little  beyond  Charlestown  Neck,  Revere  was  intercepted 
by  two  British  officers  on  horseback;  but  being  himself  well 

1  John  Hancock,  an  American  in  1741,  and  killed  in  the  battle  of 
statesman,  first  president  of  the  Con-  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 
tinental    Congress,   was   horn   in  3  Thomas  Gage,  the  last  royal 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Jan.  12, 1737,  and  died  governor  of  Mass ,  was  horn  in  Eng- 
there,  Oct.  8,  1793.    He  was  eleven  land,  and  died  there  in  April,  1787. 
years  governor  of  Massachusetts.  4  Beacon  (be'  kn),  a  signal-fire  to 

2  J oseph  Warren,  an  American  make  known  the  approach  of  an 
patriot,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  enemy  ;  that  which  warns. 
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mounted,  he  turned  suddenly,  and  leading  one  of  them  into  a 
clay  pond,  escaped  from  the  other  by  the  road  to  Medford.  As 
he  passed  on,  he  waked  the  captain  of  the  minute  '-men  of  that 
town,  and  continued  to  rouse  almost  every  house  on  the  way  to 
Lexington. 

6.  Lexington,  in  1775,  may  have  had  seven  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, forming  one  parijh,  and  having  for  their  minister  the 
learned  and  fervent  Jonas  Clark,  the  bold  inditer2  of  patriotic3 
state  papers  that  may  yet  be  read  on  their  town  records.  In 
December,  1772,  they  had  instructed  their  representative  to 
demand  "  a  radical 4  and  lasting  redress  of  their  grievances,  for 
not  through  their  neglect  should  the  people  be  enslaved."  A 
year  later,  they  spurned  the  use  of  tea.  In  1774,  at  various 
town-meetings,  they  voted  "  to  increase  their  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion,"— "  to  encourage  military  discipline,  and  to  put  themselves 
in  a  posture  of  defense  against  their  enemies."  In  December, 
they  distributed  to  "  the  train  band  and  alarm  list "  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  resolved  to  "  supply  the  training  soldiers  with 
bayonets." 

7.  At  two  in  the  morning,  under  the  eye  of  the  minister,  and 
of  Hancock  and  Adams,  Lexington  common  was  alive  with  the 
minute-men ;  and  not  with  them  only,  but  with  the  old  men 
also,  who  were  exempts,  except  in  case  of  immediate  danger  to 
the  town.  The  roll  was  called,  and  of  militia  and  alarm  men, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  answered  to  their  names.  The 
captain,  John  Parker,  ordered  every  one  to  load  with  powder 
and  ball,  but  to  take  care  not  to  be  the  first  to  fire.  Messengers 
sent  to  look  for  the  British  regulars  reported  that  there  were  no 
signs  of  their  approach.  A  watch  was  therefore  set,  and  the 
company  dismissed  with  orders  to  come  together  at  beat  of 
drum.  Some  went  to  their  own  homes;  some  to  the  tavern, 
near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  common.  Adams  and  Hancock, 
whose  proscription  had  already  been  divulged,  and  whose  seizure 
was  believed  to  be  intended,  were  compelled  by  persuasion  to 
retire  toward  Woburn. 

1  Minute  (mm'  it).  country ;  directed  to  the  public  safety 

2  In  dif  er,  one  who  directs,  die-    and  welfare. 

tates,  suggests,  or  prompts  what  is  4  Rad'  i  cal,  pertaining,  or  relat- 
to  he  spoken  or  written  ;  a  writer.       ing,  to  the  root  or  origi:,. ;  thorough- 

3  Fa*  tri  of  ic,  full  of  love  of  going. 
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8.  The  last  stars  were  vanishing  from  night,  when  the  fore- 
most party,  led  by  Pitcairn,1  a  major  of  marines,2  was  discovered, 
advancing  quickly  and  in  silence.  Alarm  guns  were  fired,  and 
drums  beat,  not  a  call  to  village  husbandmen  only,  but  the 
reveille3  to  humanity.  Less  than  seventy,  perhaps  less  than 
sixty,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  sight  of  half  as  many  boys 
and  unarmed  men,  were  paraded  in  two  ranks,  a  few  rods  north 
of  the  meeting-house. 

9.  How  often  in  that  building  had  they,  with  renewed  profes- 
sions of  their  faith,  looked  up  to  God  as  the  stay  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  protector  of  their  privileges !  How  often  on  that  village 
green,  hard  by  the  burial-place  of  their  forefathers,  had  they 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  to  combat  manfully  for  their 
birthright  inheritance  of  liberty !  There  they  now  stood,  side  by 
side,  under  the  provincial  banner,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
silent  and  fearless,  willing  to  fight  for  their  privileges,  scrupu- 
lous not  to  begin  civil  war,  and  as  yet  unsuspicious  of  immediate 
danger.  The  ground  on  which  they  trod  was  the  altar  of  free- 
dom, and  they  were  to  furnish  its  victims. 

10.  The  British  van,  hearing  the  drum  and  the  alarm-guns, 
halted  to  load ;  the  remaining  companies  came  up ;  and  at  half 
an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  advance  party  hurried  forward  at 
double-quick  time,  almost  upon  a  run,  closely  followed  by  the 
grenadiers.4  Pitcairn  rode  in  front,  and  when  within  five  or  six 
rods  of  the  minute-men,  cried  out,  "  Disperse,  ye  villains,  ye 
rebels,  disperse ;  lay  down  your  arms ;  why  don't  you  lay  down 
your  arms  and  disperse  ?"  The  main  part  of  the  countrymen 
stood  motionless  in  the  ranks,  witnesses  against  aggression ;  too 
few  to  resist,  too  brave  to  fly.  At  this,  Pitcairn  discharged  a 
pistol,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried,  "  Fire !"  The  order  was  in- 
stantly followed,  first  by  a  few  guns,  which  did  no  execution, 
and  then  by  a  heavy,  close,  and  deadly  discharge  of  musketry. 

11.  In  the  disparity5  of  numbers,  the  common  was  a  field  of 


1  Pitcairn  (pit'  karn). 

2  Marine  (ma  ren'),  a  sea  soldier  : 
one  of  a  body  of  troops  trained  to  do 
duty  in  vessels  of  war. 

3  Reveille  (re  val'  yii),  the  beat 
of  drum  about  break  of  day,  to  give 
notice  that  is  time  for  the  soldiers  to 


rise,  and  for  the  sentinels  to  forbear 
challenging 

4  Grenx  a  dier',  one  of  a  company 
of  picked  men  attached  to  most  Euro- 
pean regiments ;  distinguished  for 
height  and  fine  personal  appearance 

B  Dis  par'  i  ty,  disproportion. 
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murder,  not  of  battle;  Parker  therefore  ordered  his  men  to 
disperse.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  a  few  of  them,  on  their 
own  impulse,  return  the  British  fire.  These  random  shots  of 
fugitives  or  dying  men  did  no  harm,  except  that  Pitcairn's  horse 
was  perhaps  grazed,  and  a  private  of  the  tenth  light  infantry 
was  touched  slightly  in  the  leg. 

12.  Day  came  in  all  the  beauty  of  an  early  spring.  The  trees 
were  budding ;  the  grass  growing  rankly  a  full  month  before  its 
time ;  the  bluebird  and  the  robin  gladdening  the  genial  season, 
and  calling  forth  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  on  that  morning 
shone  with  the  warmth  of  summer;  but  distress  and  horror 
gathered  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  peaceful  town.  There  on 
the  green,  lay  in  death  the  gray-haired  and  the  young;  the 
grassy  field  was  red  "  with  the  innocent  blood  of  their  brethren 
slain,"  crying  unto  God  for  vengeance,  from  the  ground. 

13.  Seven  of  the  men  of  Lexington  were  killed,  nine  wounded, 
— a  quarter  part  of  all  who  stood  in  arms  on  the  green.  These  are 
the  village  heroes,  who  were  more  than  of  noble  blood,  proving 
by  their  spirit  that  they  were  of  a  race  divine.  They  gave  their 
lives  in  testimony  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  bequeathing  to  their 
country  an  assurance  of  success  in  the  mighty  struggle  which 
they  began.  Their  names  are  had  in  grateful  remembrance,  and 
the  expanding  millions  of  their  countrymen  renew  and  multiply 
their  praise  from  generation  to  generation.  Bancroft.1 

II. 

89.  PAUL  REVERE' S  RIDE. 

LISTEN,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Eevere, 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  seventy-five; — 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
"Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

2.  He  said  to  his  friend,  "  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry-arch 

1  George  Bancroft,  an  American  history  of  the  United  States  is  es- 
kistorian  and  statesman,  born  at  teemed  one  of  the  nohlest  monu- 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1800.    His    ments  of  American  literature. 
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Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light, — 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea ; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Eeady  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

3.  Then  said  he,  "  Good  night !"  and  with  muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 
Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 
Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war ; 
A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 
And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Jf.  Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street, 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

5.  Then  he  climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  church, 
Up  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead, 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  somber  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade, — 
Up  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  he  paused  to  listen,  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

6.  Beneath,  in  the  church-yard,  lay  the  dead, 
In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
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Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  "  All  is  well!" 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead ; 

For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 

On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay, — 

A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 

On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

7.  Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Eevere, 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 

Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then,  impetuous,1  stamped  the  earth, 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth ; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry-tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral 2  and  somber 3  and  still ; — 
And  lo !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns,4 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  ! 

8.  A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet : 

That  was  all!    And  yet  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight, 

Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

9.  He  has  left  the  village,  and  mounted  the  steep, 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 

1  Im  pet'  u  oils,  fierce  ;  hasty.  3  Som'  ber,  dull ;  dusky ;  gloomy ; 

8  Spec'  tral,  relating  to  an  appari-    cloudy  ;  sad. 
tion  ;  gliostly.  4  Turns  (t8rnz),  Note  4,  p.  18. 
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Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides ; 
And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt  its  edge, 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge,1 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

10.  It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford2  town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog, 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

11.  It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 
He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

12.  It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 

•  When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 
And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 
And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 
Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

IS.  You  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  Eegulars  fired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wall, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

1  Ledge,  a  slielf  of  rocks :  a  ridge,  and  township  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Mas- 
*  Med'  ford,  a  flourishing  village    sachusctts,  on  the  Mystic  River. 
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14,  So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Kevere ; 

And  so  through  the  nk  ht  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, — 

A  cry  of  defiance,1  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door. 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 

^  Longfellow.1 

in.  ht^\ 

90.  THE  BATTLE  OF  ETKTAW? 

HARK !  'tis  the  voice  of  the  mountain, 
And  it  speaks  to  our  heart  in  its  pride, 
As  it  tells  of  the  bearing  of  heroes 

Who  compassed  its  summits  and  died ! 
How  they  gathered  to  strife  as  the  eagles, 

When  the  foeman  had  clambered  the  height ! 
How,  with  scent  keen  and  eager  as  beagles,4 
They  hunted  him  down  for  the  fight ! 

2.  Hark !  through  the  gorge 6  of  the  valley, 
'Tis  the  bugle  that  tells  of  the  foe ; 
Our  own  quickly  sounds  for  the  rally, 

And  we  snatch  down  the  rifle  and  go. 
As  the  hunter  who  hears  of  the  panther, 
Each  arms  him  and  leaps  to  his  steed, 


1  De  fl'  ance,  willingness  to  fight ; 
a  challenge  ;  a  summons  to  combat. 

2  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low, an  American  poet,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1807.  He 
ranks  very  high  among  modern 
poets  His  works  have  passed  through 
repeated  editions  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe. 

8  Eutaw  Springs,  a  small  stream 


flowing  into  the  Santee  River,  in 
South  Carolina,  about  sixty  miles 
N.  W.  from  Charleston,  near  which 
the  battle  here  described  was  fought, 
Sept.  8, 1781. 

4  Bea'  gle,  a  small  hound,  or  hunt- 
ing dog,  formerly  used  in  hunting 
hares. 

5  Gorge,  a  narrow  passage  or 
entrance. 
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Rides  forth  through  the  desolate  antre,1 
With  his  knife  and  his  rifle  at  need. 

3.  From  a  thousand  deep  gorges  they  gather, 

From  the  cot  lowly  perched  by  the  rill, 
The  cabin  half  hid  in  the  heather, 

'Neath  the  crag  where  the  eagle  keeps  still ; 
Each  lonely  at  first  in  his  roaming, 

Till  the  vale  to  the  sight  opens  fair, 
And  he  sees  the  low  cot  through  the  gloaming,2 

When  his  bugle  gives  tongue  to  the  air. 

Thus  a  thousand  brave  hunters  assemble 

For  the  hunt  of  the  insolent  foe, 
And  soon  shall  his  myrmidons 3  tremble 

'Neath  the  shock  of  the  thunderbolt's  blow. 
Down  the  lone  heights  now  wind  they  together, 

As  the  mountain-brooks  flow  to  the  vale, 
And,  now,  as  they  group  on  the  heather, 

The  keen  scout  delivers  his  tale : 

5.  "  The  British — the  tories  are  on  us, 

And  now  is  the  moment  to  prove 
To  the  women  whose  virtues  have  won  us, 

That  our  virtues  are  worthy  their  love ! 
They  have  swept  the  vast  valleys  below  us, 

With  fire,  to  the  hills  from  the  sea ; 
And  here  would  they  seek  to  o'erthrow  us 

In  a  realm  which  our  eagle  makes  free !" 

6.  No  war-council  suffered  to  trifle 

With  the  hours  devote  to  the  deed ; 
Swift  followed  the  grasp  of  the  rifle, 

Swift  followed  the  bound  to  the  steed ; 
And  soon,  to  the  eyes  of  our  yeomen, 

All  panting  with  rage  at  the  sight, 
Gleamed  the  long  wavy  tents  of  the  foeman, 

As  he  lay  in  his  camp  on  the  height. 

1  Antre  (an'  ter),  a  cavern  ;  a  pas-  3  Myrmidon  (mer'  mi  don),  a  sol- 
~e  dier  of  a  rough  character  ;  a  ruffian 


sage. 

8  Gloam'  ing,  twilight ;  dusk. 


under  some  daring  leader. 
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7.  Grim  dashed  they  away  as  they  bounded, 

The  hunters  to  hem  in  the  prey, 
And  with  Deckard's  long  rifles  surrounded, 

Then  the  British  rose  fast  to  the  fray ; 
And  never,  with  arms  of  more  vigor, 

Did  their  bayonets  press  through  the  strife, 
Where,  with  every  swift  pull  of  the  trigger, 

The  sharp-shooters  dashed  out  a  life  ! 

8.  'Twas  the  meeting  of  eagles  and  lions ; 

'Twas  the  rushing  of  tempests  and  waves, — 
Insolent  triumph  'gainst  patriot  defiance, 

Born  freemen  'gainst  sycophant 1  slaves ; 
Scotch  Ferguson  sounding  his  whistle, 

As  from  danger  to  danger  he  flies, 
Feels  the  moral  that  lies  in  Scotch  thistle, 

With  its  "  touch  me  who  dare !"  and  he  dies ! 

9.  An  hour,  and  the  battle  is  over  ; 

The  eagles  are  rending  the  prey ; 
The  serpents  seek  flight  into  cover, 

But  the  terror  still  stands  in  the  way : 
More  dreadful  the  doom  that  on  treason 

Avenges  the  wrongs  of  the  state ; 
And  the  oak  tree  for  many  a  season 

Bears  fruit  for  the  vultures  of  fate !      W.  G.  Simms.8 


SECTION  XXV. 
i. 

91.  WHITTLING. 

THE  Yankee  boy,  before  he's  sent  to  school, 
Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  magic  tool, 
The  pocket-knife.    To  that  his  wistful  eye 
Turns,  while  he  hears  his  mother's  lullaby ; 


1  Syc'  o  phant,  a  base  hanger-on  ; 
a  mean  flatterer. 

2  William  Gilmore  Simms,  an 
American  author,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  April  17, 1806.  He 


has  written  much,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  His  writings  are  character- 
ized by  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
thoroughness. 
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His  hoarded 1  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it, 

Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 

And  in  the  education  of  the  lad 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had. 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  Avhittler  brings 

A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

2.  Projectiles,2  music,  and  the  sculptor's 3  art, 
His  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart, 
His  elder  pop-gun  with  its  hickory  rod, 
Its  sharp  explosion  and  rebounding  wad, 
His  corn-stalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 
That  murmurs  from  his  pumpkin-stalk  trombone, 
Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.    To  these  succeed 
His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed, 
His  wind-mill,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  win, 
His  water-wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin ; 
Or,  if  his  father  lives  upon  the  shore, 
You'll  see  his  ship,  "  beam  ends  upon  the  floor/' 
Full  rigged,  with  raking  masts,  and  timbers  stanch,4 
And  waiting,  near  the  wash-tub,  for  a  launch.5 

S.  Thus,  by  his  genius 6  and  his  jack-knife  driven, 
Ere  long  he'll  solve  you  any  problem  given  j 
Make  any  jim-crack,  musical  or  mute, 
A  plow,  a  couch,  an  organ,  or  a  flute ; 
Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock, 
Cut  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating-dock, 
Or  lead  forth  Beauty  from  a  marble  block ; — 
Make  any  thing,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore, 
From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four ; — 
Make  it,  said  I  ? — ay !  when  he  undertakes  it, 
He'll  make  the  thing  and  the  machine  that  makes  it. 


1  Hoard'  ed,  collected  and  laid  up ; 
stored  secretly. 

2  Pro  ject'  ile,  a  body  or  thing 
thrown  out,  or  impelled  forward,  by 
force,  especially  through  the  air. 

3  Sculp'  tor,  one  whose  business 
it  is  to  carve  images  or  figures. 

4  Stanch  (stanch),  strong  and 
tight ;  firm  ;  sound. 


5  Launch  (lanch),  to  cause  to  move 
or  slide  from  the  land  into  the  water-, 
to  send  forth. 

6  Genius  (jenr  yus),  the  peculiar 
form  of  mind  with  which  each  per- 
son is  favored  by  nature  ;  the  high 
and  peculiar  gifts  of  nature  which 
force  the  mind  to  certain  favorite 
kinds  of  labor. 
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4.  And  when  the  thing  is  made, — whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea ; 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide, 
Or,  upon  land  to  roll,  revolve,  or  slide ; 
Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring, 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring, 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,1  wood  or  brass, 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass ; 
For,  when  his  hand's  upon  it,  you  may  know 
That  there's  go  in  it,  and  he'll  make  it  go.  Pierpont. 

II. 

92.  SAINT  JONATHAN. 

THERE'S  many  an  excellent  Saint, — 
St.  George,  with  his  dragon  and  lance ; 
St.  Patrick,  so  jolly  and  quaint ; 

St.  Vitus,  the  saint  of  the  dance ; 
St.  Denis,  the  saint  of  the  Gaul ; 2 

St.  Andrew,  the  saint  of  the  Scot ; 
But  Jonathan,  youngest  of  all, 
Is  the  mightiest  saint  of  the  lot ! 

2.  He  wears  a  most  serious  face, 

Well  worthy  a  martyr's  possessing 
But  it  isn't  all  owing  to  grace, 

But  partly  to  thinking  and  guessing 
In  sooth,  our  American  Saint, 

Has  rather  a  secular 3  bias,4 
And  I  never  have  heard  a  complaint 

Of  his  being  excessively  pious ! 

S.  He's  fond  of  f mancial  improvement, 

And  is  always  extremely  inclined 
To  be  starting  some  practical  movement 

For  mending  the  morals  and  mind. 
Do  you  ask  me  what  wonderful  labors 

1  So  n5'  roiis,  high-sounding ;  giv-  present  world,  or  to  things  not  spir- 
ing a  clear  or  loud  sound.  itual  or  holy  ;  worldly. 

2  Gaul  (gal),  a  Frenchman.  4  Bl/  as,  a  leaning  of  the  mind  : 
8  Sec'  u  lar,  pertaining  to  this  inclination. 
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St.  Jonathan  ever  has  done 
To  rank  with  his  Calendar  neighbors  ? — 
Just  listen,  a  moment,  to  one : 

4.  One  day  when  a  flash  in  the  air 

Split  his  meeting-house  fairly  asunder, 
Quoth  Jonathan,  "Now, — I  declare, — 

They're  dreadfully  careless  with  thunder 
So  he  fastened  a  rod  to  the  steeple ; 

And  now,  when  the  lightning  comes  round, 
He  keeps  it  from  building  and  people, 

By  running  it  into  the  ground  ! 

5.  Keflecting,  with  pleasant  emotion, 

On  the  capital  job  he  had  done, 
Quoth  Jonathan,  "  I  have  a  notion 

Improvements  have  barely  begun ; 
If  nothing's  created  in  vain, — 

As  ministers  often  inform  us, — 
The  lightning  that's  wasted,  'tis  plain, 

Is  really  something  enormous  I" 

6.  "While  ciphering  over  the  thing, 

At  length  he  discovered  a  plan 
To  catch  the  Electrical  King, 

And  make  him  the  servant  of  man  ! 
And  now,  in  an  orderly  way, 

He  flies  on  the  fleetest  of  pinion?, 
And  carries  the  news  of  the  day 

All  over  his  master's  dominions ! 

7.  One  morning,  while  taking  a  stroll, 

He  heard  a  lugubrious  cry — 
Like  the  shriek  of  a  suffering  soul — 

In  a  hospital  standing  near  by ; 
Anon,  such  a  terrible  groan 

Saluted  St.  Jonathan's  ear, 
That  his  bosom  -  which  wasn't  of  stone — 

Was  melted  with  pity  to  hear. 

8.  That  night  he  invented  a  charm 

So  potent  that  folks  who  employ  it, 
In  losing  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
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Don't  suffer,  but  rather  enjoy  it ! 
A  miracle,  you  must  allow, 

As  good  as  the  best  of  his  brothers', — 
And  blessed  St.  Jonathan  now 

Is  patron  of  cripples  and  mothers ! 

9.  There's  many  an  excellent  Saint, — 

St.  George,  with  his  dragon  and  lance ; 
St.  Patrick,  so  jolly  and  quaint ; 

St.  Vitus,  the  saint  of  the  dance ; 
St.  Denis,  the  saint  of  the  Gaul ; 

St.  Andrew,  the  saint  of  the  Scot ; 
But  Jonathan,  youngest  of  all, 

Is  the  mightiest  saint  of  the  lot !  J.  G.  Saxe. 


'E  have  put  a  dumb-waiter  in  our  house.  A  dumb-waiter 


V  V  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country,  on  account  of  its 
convenience.  If  you  have  company,  every  thing  can  be  sent  up 
from  the  kitchen  without  any  trouble ;  and  if  the  baby  gets  to 
be  unbearable,  on  account  of  his  teeth,  you  can  dismiss  the  com- 
plainant by  stuffing  him  in  one  of  the  shelves,  and  letting  him 
down  upon  the  help. 

2.  To  provide  for  contingencies,1  we  had  all  our  floors  deaf- 
ened. In  consequence,  you  can  not  hear  any  thing  that  is  going 
on  in  the  story  below ;  and  when  you  are  in  an  upper  room 
of  the  house,  there  might  be  a  political  ratification-meeting  in 
the  cellar,  and  you  would  not  know  it.  Therefore,  if  any  one 
should  break  into  the  basement,  it  would  not  disturb  us ;  but 
to  please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  I  put  stout  iron  bars  in  all  the 
lower  windows. 

S.  Besides,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  had  bought  a  rattle  when  she 
was  in  Philadelphia;  such  a  rattle  as  watchmen  carry  there. 
This  is  to  alarm  our  neighbor,  who,  upon  the  signal,  is  to  come 
to  the  rescue  with  his  revolver.  He  is  a  rash  man,  prone  to  pull 
trigger  first,  and  make  inquiries  afterward. 

4.  One  evening,  Mrs.  S.  had  retired,  and  I  was  busy  writing, 


III. 

OS.  THE  DUMB-WAITER. 


CSn  tin'  gen  cy,  an  event  which,  may  occur  ;  chance. 
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less  opportunities  neglected.  With  throbbing  veins  and  burning 
skin,  eyes  wild  and  heavy,  thoughts  hurried  and  disordered,  he 
felt  as  though  the  light  were  a  reproach,  and  shrunk  involun- 
tarily from  the  day,  as  if  he  were  some  foul  and  hideous  thing. 
"  Shivering  ?  "  said  the  captain.  "  You  are  cold." — "  Bather." — 
"  It  does  strike  cold,  coming  out  of  those  hot  rooms.  Wrap  that 
cloak  about  you.    So,  so ;  now  we're  off." 

3.  They  rattled  through  the  quiet  streets,  made  their  call  at 
the  captain's  lodgings,  cleared  the  town,  and  emerged  upon  the 
open  road,  without  hindrance  or  molestation.  Fields,  trees,  gar- 
dens, hedges,  everything  looked  very  beautiful;  the  young  man 
scarcely  seemed  to  have  noticed  them  before,  though  he  had 
passed  the  same  objects  a  thousand  times.  There  was  a  peace 
and  serenity  upon  them  all  strangely  at  variance  with  the  bewil- 
derment and  confusion  of  his  own  half-sobered  thoughts,  and 
yet  impressive  and  welcome.  He  had  no  fsar  upon  his  mind ; 
but  as  he  looked  about  him  he  had  less  anger,  and  though  all 
old  delusions,  relative  to  his  worthless  late  companion,  were  now 
cleared  away,  he  rather  wished  he  had  never  known  him,  than 
thought  of  its  having  come  to  this. 

4~  The  past  night,  the  day  before,  and  many  other  days  and 
nights  besides,  all  mingled  themselves  up  in  one  unintelligible 
and  senseless  whirl ;  he  could  not  separate  the  transactions  of 
one  time  from  those  of  another.  Last  night  seemed  a  week  ago, 
and  months  ago  were  as  last  night.  Now  the  noise  of  the  wheels 
resolved  itself  into  some  wild  tune,  in  which  he  could  recognize 
scraps  of  airs  he  knew,  and  now  there  was  nothing  in  his  ears 
but  a  stunning  and  bewildering  sound  like  rushing  water. 

5.  But  his  companion  rallied  him  on  being  so  silent,  and  they 
talked  and  laughed  boisterously.  When  they  stopped  he  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  act  of  smoking,  but  on 
reflection  he  remembered  when  and  where  he  had  taken  the 
cigar'.  They  stopped  at  the  avenue  gate  and  alighted,  leaving 
the  carriage  to  the  care  of  the  servant,  who  was  a  smart  fellow, 
and  nearly  as  well  accustomed  to  such  proceedings  as  his  master. 

6.  Sir  Mulberry  and  his  friend  were  already  there,  and  all  four 
walked  in  profound  silence  up  the  aisle  of  stately  elm  trees, 
which,  meeting  far  above  their  heads,  formed  a  long  green  per- 
spective of  gothic  arches,  terminating  like  some  old  ruin  in  the 
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open  sky.  After  a  pause,  and  a  brief  conference  between  the 
seconds,  they  at  length  turned  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  track 
across  a  little  meadow,  passed  Ham  House,  and  came  into  some 
fields  beyond.    In  one  of  these  they  stopped. 

7.  The  ground  was  measured,  some  usual  forms  gone  through, 
the  two  principals  were  placed  front  to  front  at  the  distance 
agreed  upon,  and  Sir  Mulberry  turned  his  face  toward  his  young 
adversary  for  the  first  time.  He  was  very  pale — his  eyes  were 
blood-shot,  his  dress  disordered,  and  his  hair  disheVeled — all, 
most  probably,  the  consequences  of  the  previous  day  and  night. 
For  the  face,  it  expressed  nothing  but  violent  and  evil  passions. 
He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  gazed  at  his  oppo'nent  stead- 
fastly for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  taking  the  weapon  which 
was  tendered  to  him,  bent  his  eyes  upon  that,  and  looked  up  no 
more  until  the  word  was  given,  when  he  instantly  fired. 

8.  The  two  shots  were  fired  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
instant.  At  that  instant  the  young  lord  turned  his  head  sharply 
round,  fixed  upon  his  adversary  a  ghastly  stare,  and,  without  a 
groan  or  stagger,  fell  down  dead. 

9.  "  He's  gone,"  cried  Westwood,  who,  with  the  other  second, 
had  run  up  to  the  body,  and  fallen  on  one  knee  beside  it.  "  His 
blood  on  his  own  head,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.  "  He  brought  this 
upon  himself,  and  forced  it  upon  me." 

10.  "  Captain  Adams,"  cried  Westwood,  hastily,  "  I  call  you  to 
witness  that  this  was  fairly  done.  Hawk,  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  We  must  leave  this  place  immediately,  push  for  Brighton, 
and  cross  to  France  with  all  speed.  This  has  been  a  bad  busi- 
ness, and  may  be  worse  if  we  delay  a  moment.  Adams,  consult 
your  own  safety,  and  don't  remain  here ;  the  living  before  the 
dead — good-bye."  With  these  words,  he  seized  Sir  Mulberry  by 
the  arm,  and  hurried  him  away. 

11.  Captain  Adams,  only  pausing  to  convince  himself  beyond 
all  question  of  the  fatal  result,  sped  off  in  the  same  direction,  to 
concert  measures  with  his  servant  for  removing  the  body,  and 
securing  his  own  safety  likewise. — So  died  Lord  Frederick  Veri- 
sopht,  by  the  hand  which  he  had  loaded  with  gifts  and  clasped 
a  thousand  times ;  by  the  act  of  him  but  for  whom,  and  others 
like  him,  he  might  have  lived  a  happy  man,  and  died  with  chil- 
dren's faces  round  his  bed. 
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IV. 

94.    THE  PIED  PIPER. 

PART  FIRST. 

HAMELIN  Town's  in  Brunswick, 
By  famous  Hanover  city ; 
The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 
"Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side ; 
A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied ; 

But,  when  begins  my  ditty, 
Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 
To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 
From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

2.  Eats! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats, 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

3.  At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  flocking : 
"'Tis  clear,"  cried  they,  "our  Mayor's  a  noddy;1 

And  as  for  our  Corporation — shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 
For  dolts 2  that  can't  or  won't  determine 
What's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin ! 
You  hope,  because  you're  old  and  obese,3 
To  find  in  the  furry  civic 4  robe  ease  ? 
Rouse  up,  sirs !    Give  your  brains  a  racking 
To  find  the  remedy  we're  lacking, 
Or,  sure  as  fate,  we'll  send  you  packing !" 

1  Nod'  dy,  a  simpleton  ;  a  fool.  3  O  bese',  very  fat ;  fleshy. 

2  Dolt,  a  heavy,  stupid  fellow ;  a  4  CIvr  ic,  relating  to,  or  derived 
blockhead.  from,  a  city  or  citizen. 
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At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

J/..  An  hour  they  sate  in  council — 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence : 
"  For  a  gilder 1  I'd  my  ermine  gown  sell ; 

I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  ! 
It's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain — 
I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again, 
I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain ; — 
Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  !" 

5.  Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 
At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 

"  Bless  us,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "  what's  that  ?" 

(With  the  Corporation  as  he  sat, 

Looking  little,  though  wondrous  fat ; 

Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 

Than  a  too  long-opened  oyster, 

Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  mutinous  * 

For  a  plate  of  turtle,  green  and  glutinous)3 — 

"  Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat  ? 

Any  thing  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 

Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat !" 

6.  "  Come  in  !" — the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger : 
And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure ! 

His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 
Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red ; 
And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 
With  sharp,  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin, 
And  light,  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin, 
No  tuft  on  cheek,  nor  beard  on  chin, 
But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in — 
There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin  ! 
And  nobody  could  enough  admire 
The  tall  man  and  his  quaint 4  attire. 


1  Gild'  er,  a  Dutch,  coin  of  the 
value  of  about  thirty-eight  cents. 

9  Mu'ti  nous,  disposed  to  resist  the 
authority  of  rightful  laws  and  regu- 
lations, especially  in  an  army  or  navy, 


or  openly  resisting  such  authority. 

3  G-lu'  ti  nous,  having  the  quality 
of  glue ;  resembling  glue  ;  sticky. 

4  Quaint,  odd  and  of  old  fashion ; 
singular ;  unusual. 
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Quoth  one,  "  It's  as  my  great-grandsire, 

Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tone, 

Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted  tomb-stone  !" 

7.  He  advanced  to  the  council-table, 

And,  "  Please  your  honors,"  said  he,  "  I'm  able, 
By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 

All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 

That  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly,  or  run, 
After  me  so  as  you  never  saw  ! 
And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 
On  Creatures  that  do  people  harm, — 
The  mole,  and  toad,  and  newt,1  and  viper; 
And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper." 

8.  (And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 
To  match  with  the  coat  of  the  selfsame  check ; 

And  at  the  scarf's  end  hung  a  pipe ; 
And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying 
As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 
Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 
Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled). 

9.  "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  poor  piper  as  I  am, 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham,2 

Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats ; 

I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 3 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats ; 

And,  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders — 

If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats, 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  gilders  ?" 

"  One  ! — fifty  thousand !" — was  the  exclamation 

Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  corporation. 

10.  Into  the  street  the  piper  stepped, 
Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 
In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while  ; 


1  Newt  (nut),  a  small  lizard.  3  Ni  zam',  a  ruler  or  sovereign 

2  Cham  (kam),  the  sovereign  prince  ;  the  title  of  the  native  sov- 
prince  of  Tartary.  ereigns  of  Hyderahad,  in  India. 
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Then,  like  a  musical  adept,1 

To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled, 

Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled ; 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 

You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 

And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 

And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 

And.  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 

11.  Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 


]  A  dept',  one  fully  skilled  or  well  versed  in  any  art. 
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Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands, wives, — 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing, 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished — 
Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar,1 
Swam  across,  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  the  manuscript  he  cherished), 
To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary, 
Which  was : 

12.  "  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 

I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 
And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 
Into  a  cider-press's  gripe — 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub  boards, 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboards, 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil  flasks,  . 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  '  0  rats,  rejoice  ! 
The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery ! 9 
So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nunchion, 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon  V 
And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-puncheon, 
All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  pun  shone 
Glorious,  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 
Just  as  meth ought  it  said,  '  Come,  bore  me  !' — 
I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me." 

1  Julius  Caesar,  a  Roman  warrior,       2  Dry'  saltier  y,  the  articles  kept 

statesman,  and  man  of  letters,  who  by,  or  the  business  of,  a  drysaltery — 

was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  a  dealer  in  salted  or  dried  meats, 

men  of  any  age.  pickles,  sauces,  &c. 
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V. 

95.  THE.  PIED  PIPER. 

PART  SECOND, 

YOU  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple ; 
"  Go,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "  and  get  long  poles ! 
Poke  out  the  nests,  and  block  up  the  holes ! 
Consult  wifh  carpenters  and  builders, 
And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  the  rats !" — when  suddenly,  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place, 
With  a  "  First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand  gilders  V 
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2.  A  thousand  gilders  !    The  Mayor  looked  blue ; 
So  did  the  Corporation  too : 
For  council  dinners  make  rare  havoc 
With  Claret,1  Moselle,1  Vin-de-Grave,1  Hock;1 
And  half  the  money  would  replenish 
Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  with  Bhen'ish.1 
To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 
With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

S.  "  Besides,"  quoth  the  Mayor,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
"  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink ; 
We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 
And  what's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I  think. 
So,  friend,  we're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 
From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  to  drink, 
And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke ; 
But,  as  for  the  gilders,  what  we  spoke 
Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 
Besides,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty  ;2  - 
A  thousand  gilders  !    Come,  take  fifty !" 

4.  The  Piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried, 
"  No  trifling !  I  can't  wait !  beside, 
I've  promised  to  visit,  by  dinner-time, 
Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 

Of  the  Head  Cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in, 
For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen, 
Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor — 
With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver, 
With  you,  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver ! 3 ' 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion." 

5.  "  How?"  cried  the  Mayor,  "  d'ye  think  I'll  brook 
Being  worse  treated  than  a  cook  ? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 4 

With  idle  pipe,  and  vesture  piebald  ? 5 

1  Wines  of  different  names.  4  Rib'  aid,  a  low,  vulgar,  brutal, 

8  Thrift'  y,  frugal ;  sparing.  ftral-mouthed  fellow. 

3  Sti'  ver,  a  Dutch  coin  of  the  5  Pie'  bald,  of  various  colors ;  di 

value  of  two  cents.  versified  in  color. 
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You  threaten  us,  fellow  ?    Do  your  worst, 
Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst  P 

6.  Once  more  he  stepped  into  the  street ; 
And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth,  straight  cane ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 

Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured1  air), 

There  was  a  rustling,  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 

Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling ; 

Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 

Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering  ; 

And  like  fowls  in  the  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scattering, 

Out  came  the  children  running. 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks,  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes,  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

7.  The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 
As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood, 
Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by — 
And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 
That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 
But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 
And  the  wretched  Council's  bosoms  beat, 
As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 
To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 
Eight  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters ! 

8.  However,  he  turned  from  south  to  west, 
And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 
And  after  him  the  children  pressed ; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 
"  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top ! 
He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 
And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop !" 

1  En  rapt'  ured,  delighted  beyond  measure. 
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When,  lo  !  as  they  reached  the  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal J  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed  ; 

And  the  Piper  advanced,  and  the  children  followed ; 

And  when  all  were  in,  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain  side  shut  fast. 

9.  Did  I  say  all  ?    No :  one  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 
His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say : 

"  It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left ! 

I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me ; 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

Joining  the  town,  and  just  at  hand, 

Where  waters  gushed,  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

And  every  thing  was  strange  and  new ; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  were  borne  with  eagles'  wings ; 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

The  music  stopped,  and  I  stood  still, 

And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

Left  alone  against  my  will, 

To  go  now  limping  as  before, 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more !" 

10.  Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin ! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's 2  pate 
A  text  which  says,  that  Heaven's  Gate 
Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  ! — 
The  Mayor  sent  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 


1  Port'  al,  a  small  door  or  gate  ;  2  Burgher  (b&rg'er),  an  inhabitant 
hence,  sometimes,  any  passage-way.     of  an  incorporated  town  or  village. 
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To  fiffer  the  Piper  by  word  of  mouth, 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him, 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content, 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went, 
And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 

11.  But  when  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavor, 
And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever, 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year, 
These  words  did  not  as  well  appear : 
"  And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

On  the  Twenty-second  of  July, 
Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  ;" — 
And,  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat, 
They  called  it  the  Pied  Piper's  Street — 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor. 

12.  Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn ; 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column, 
And  on  the  Great  Church  window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away ; — 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 

13.  And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 

That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe 
Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress, 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterranean  prison 
Into  which  they  were  trapanned,1 
Long  time  ago,  in  a  mighty  band, 


1  Tra  panned',  trapped ;  insnared. 
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Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 
But  how  or  why,  they  don't  understand. 

Ill*  So,  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  wipers, 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially  pipers : 

And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free  from  rats  or  from  mice, 

If  we've  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep  our  promise. 

Robert  Browning. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

'■■  i. 

96.  SIR  LUCIUS  AND'  BOB  ACRES. 

[The  instructor  is  here  reminded  of  the  importance  of  referring  daily  to 
the  more  important  principles  of  elocution,  illustrated  by  each  lesson 
While  the  four  lessons  of  this  section  call  into  play,  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
nearly  all  the  elements  of  Expression,  they  will  especially  test  the  students 
powers  of  Personation.  In  the  first,  the  reader  must  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  express  the  pitiful  cowardice  of  Acres,  a  principal  in  a  duel, 
and  the  cool  demeanor  of  Sir  Lucius,  his  second ;  in  the  second,  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  dandy  lord  is  held  by  Hotspur  ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
hasty,  impulsive,  unscrupulous  character  of  Cassius,  and  the  honest,  noble, 
uncompromising,  yet  tender  and  generous,  disposition  of  Brutus.  In  the 
last,  the  most  admirable  accompanying  description,  as  well  as  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  notes,  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  student  to  personate 
successfully  Regulus  in  his  supposed  speech.] 

ACRES.    By  my  valor,  then,  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yards  is  a 
.  good  distance.    Odds  levels  and  aims  ! — I  say  it  is  a  good 
distance. 

Sir  Lucius.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces  ?  Upon 
my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave  those  things  to  me.— ' 
Stay,  now, — I'll  show  you.  [Measures  paces  along  the  floor.] 
There,  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  distance, — a  pretty  gentle- 
man's distance. 

Acr.  Zounds !  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a  sentry-box  !  I  tell 
you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  further  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take 
my  aim. 

Sir  L.  Faith !  then  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at  him  best  of 
all  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 
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Acr.  No,  Sir  Lucius ;  but  I  should  think  forty  or  eight-and- 
thirty  yards — 

Sir  L.  Pooh !  pooh !  nonsense !  Three  or  four  feet  between 
the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acr.  Odds  bullets,  no! — by  my  valor!  there  is  no  merit  in 
killing  him  so  near !  Do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring  him 
down  at  a  long  shot ; — a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me ! 

Sir  L.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  settle  that. 
But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any 
little  will  or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you  ? 

Acr.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius, — but  I  don't 
understand — 

Sir  L.  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being  shot  at  without 
a  little  risk ;  and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a  quie'tus 1 
with  it, — I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering  you  about 
family  matters. 

Acr.  A  quietus ! 

Sir  L.  For  instance,  now, — if  that  should  be  the  case, — would 
you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ? — or  would  it  be  the 
same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ? — I'm  told  there  is  very 
snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acr.  Pickled! — Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey! — Odds  tremors! 
Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so  ! 

Sir  L.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged  in  an 
affair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

Acr.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  L.  Ah !  that's  a  pity ! — there's  nothing  like  being  used 
to  a  thing.  Pray,  now,  how  would  you  receive  the  gentle- 
man's shot? 

Acr.  Odds  files ! — I've  practiced  that, — there,  Sir  Lucius, — 
there.  [Puts  hi?nself  in  an  attitude.']  A  side  front,  hey  ?  I'll 
make  myself  small  enough ;  I'll  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  Now, — you're  quite  out, — for  if  you  stand  so  when  I 
take  my  aim — {Leveling  the  pistol  at  him.] 

Acr.  Zounds !    Sir  Lucius, — are  you  sure  it  is  not  cocked? 

Sir  L.  Never  fear. 

Acr.  But— but — you  don't  know, — it  may  go  off  of  its  own 
head ! 


Qui  e'  tus,  rest ;  repose  ;  death. 
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Sir  L.  Pooh !  be  easy.  "Well,  now,  if  I  hit  you  in  the  body, 
my  bullet  has  a  double  chance;  for,  if  it  misses  a  vital1 
part  of  your  right  side,  't  will  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed 
on  the  left. 

Acr.  A  vital  part ! 

Sir  L.  But  there,  fix  yourself  so,  [placing  him~\ — let  him  see 
the  broadside  of  your  full  front;  there,  now,  a  ball  or  two 
may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any  harm 
at  all. 

Acr.  Can  go  through  me, — a  ball  or  two  clean  through  me ! 

Sir  L.  Ay,  may  they ;  and  it  is  much  the  genteelest  attitude 
into  the  bargain. 

Acr.  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius!  I'd  just  as  lief  be  shot  in  an 
awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one;  so,  by  my  valor!  I  will 
stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  [Looking  at  his  watch.]  Sure  they  don't  mean  to  dis- 
appoint us.    Ha !  no,  I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acr.  Hey ! — what ! — coming ! — 

Sir  L.  Ay.    Who  are  those  yonder,  getting  over  the  stile  ? 
Acr.  There  are  two  of  them,  indeed !    Well, — let  them  come, 
— hey,  Sir  Lucius !  we — we — we — we — won't  run ! 
Sir  L.  Run ! 

Acr.  No, — I  say, — we  won't  run,  by  my  valor ! 
Sir  L.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Acr.  Nothing — nothing — my  dear  friend, — my  dear  Sir  Lu- 
cius !  but  I — I — I  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I  did. 
Sir  L.  0,  fy !    Consider  your  honor. 

Acr.  Ay — true — my  honor.   Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a  word 
or  two  every  now  and  then  about  my  honor. 
Sir  L.  Well,  here  they're  coming. 

Acr.  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  wa'n't  with  you,  I  should  almost  think 
I  was  afraid !  If  my  valor  should  leave  me ! — Valor  will  come 
and  go. 

Sir  L.  Then  pray  keep  it  fast  while  you  have  it. 

Acr.  Sir  Lucius,  I  doubt  it  is  going!— yes, — my  valor  is  cer- 
tainly going ! — it  is  sneaking  off !  I  feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it 
were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

Sir  L.  Your  honor !  your  honor !    Here  they  are. 

1  Vi'  tal,  highly  important ;  necessary  to  life. 
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Acr.  0  mercy ! — now — that  I  was  safe  at  Clod  Hall !  or  could 
be  shot  before  I  was  aware !  [Sir  Lucius  takes  Acres  ly  the 
arm,  and  leads  Mm  reluctantly  off.]  Sheridan.1 

II. 

97.  HOTSPUR  TO  KIJVG  HENRY  IV. 

MY  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ; 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sztford, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped, 
Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home ; 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,2  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; — 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff : — and  still  he  smiled  and  talked ; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

£  With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  questioned  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay,3 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 

Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what ; 

He  should,  or  he  should  not ; — for  he  made  me  mad, 


1  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  a 

British  dramatist  and  politician, — 
son  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  actor, 
elocutionist,  and  lexicographer, — 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  Sept.,  1751,  and 
died  in  London,  July  7,  1816.  As  a 
comic  dramatist,  and  as  an  orator,  he 
has  had  but  few  equals.  His  writings 


and  speeches  were  very  carefully 
elaborated,  and  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages often  re-written  several  times. 

2  Foun'  cet-box,  a  small  box  with 
openings  on  the  top,  to  hold  perfume 
for  smelling. 

3  Pop'  in  jay,  a  gay,  trifling  young 
man ;  a  fop. 
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To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  (God  save  the  mark !) 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmacity,1  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 

That  villanous  saltpeter  should  be  digged 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I  answered  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 

And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  this  report 

Come  current  for  an  accusation, 

Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty.  Shakspeare.2 


III. 

98.  QUARREL  OF  BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS. 

CASSIUS.  That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this: 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius 3  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters  (praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  were  slighted  off. 
Brutus.  You  wronged  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a  case. 
Cas.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offense  should  bear  its  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassiiis,4  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  undeservers. 


1  Parx  ma  cit'  y,  used  for  sperma- 
ceti, a  fatty  matter  taken  from  the 
head  of  a  spermaceti  whale. 

2  William  Shakspeare,  an  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  poets,  and  the  greatest  of  dram- 
atists, was  born  in  Stratford-upon- 


Avon,  Warwickshire,  in  April,  1564, 
and  died  there,  April  23,  1616. 

3  Lucius  (lu'  shi  us). 

4  Longinus  Oaius  Cassius,  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  Cae- 
sar, a  brave  and  skillful  general, 
died  by  his  own  hands  in  42  B.  C. 
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Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus 1  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods !  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption, 
And  chas'tisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

Cas.  Chas'tisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides2  of  March 'remember! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ? — What !  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers, — shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Eoman ! 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me ! 

I'll  not  endure  it.    You  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to !  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not.  k 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more:  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health :  tempt  me  no  further ! 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 3 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.  Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  Ay,  more !  Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break : 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 


1  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  one  of 
the  leading  conspirators  against  Cae- 
sar, and  the  noblest  of  them  all,  was 
bom  in  the  autumn  of  85  B.  C,  and 
died  by  his  own  hands,  42  B.  C. 


2  Ides,  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October,  and  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  other  months. 

3  Choler  (koT  er),  the  bile ;  irrita- 
tion of  the  passions  ;  anger. 
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And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ? 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth, — yea,  for  my  laughter, — 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Has  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.    For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrSng  me  every  way ;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What !  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  drrst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love. 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassiiis,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Winch  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,1  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, — 
Which  you  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Cassiiis  ? 

1  Drachma  (drakr  ma),  a  silver  coin  among  the  Greek3,  of  the  average 
value  of  about  18  cents. 
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Should  I  have  answered  Cams  Cassius  so  ? — 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods !  with  all  your  thunderbolts — 
Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not, 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.    Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart. 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practice  them  on  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus.1 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,2  and  young  Octavius,3  come ! 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius ; 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world, — 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    Oh,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  my  eyes  ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart, 
Dearer  than  Plutus' 4  mine,  richer  than  gold ; 
If  that  thou  be  'st  a  Eoman,  take  it  forth : 
I,  that  denied  the  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Csesar ;  for  I  know, 


1  O  lym'pus,  here  refers  to  a  lofty 
group  of  mountains  in  Greece.  Mount 
Olympus  was  called  the  residence  of 
Jupiter. 

2  Mark  Antony,  the  Eoman  tri- 
umvir [one  of  the  three  men  who 
jointly  held  the  sovereign  power  in 
Rome],  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  of  history,  was  born  86 
B.  C,  and  died  by  his  own  hands, 


30  B.  C.  It  was  his  soldiership  and 
sword  that  defeated  Cassius  and 
drove  Brutus  to  suicide. 

3  Oaius  Oc  ta'  vi  us,  the  adopted 
son  of  Julius  Ceesar,  second  emperor 
of  Rome,  first  of  the  emperors  styled 
Augustus,  was  born  Sept  23, 63  B.  C, 
and  died  Aug.  29,  A.  D.  14. 

4  P1U.'  tus,  the  ancient  god  of 
wealth 
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When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  (Jassius. 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger ; 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope  : 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
0  Cassius  !  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give  me  your  hand. 

*Bru.  And  my  heart  too. — 

Cas.  0  Brutus! 

Bru,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cas.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

Shakspeare. 

IV. 

99.  SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  BEG  UL  US. 

THE  beams  of  the  rising  sun  had  gilded  the  lofty  domes  of 
Carthage,1  and  given,  with  its  rich  and  mellow  light,  a 
tinge  of  beauty  even  to  the  frowning  ramparts2  of  the  outer 
harbor.  Sheltered  by  the  verdant  shores,  a  hundred  triremes 3 
were  riding  proudly  at  their  anchors,  their  brazen  beaks  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  their  streamers  dancing  in  the  morning  breeze, 
while  many  a  shattered  plank  and  timber  gave  evidence  of 
desperate  conflict  with  the  fleets  of  Kome. 


1  Carthage  (kar'  ting),  the  ancient 
capital  of  a  country  of  the  same  name 
in  Northern  Africa,  and  the  most 
famous  ancient  commercial  city. 

2  Ram'part,  aa  elevation  or  mound 


of  earth  round  a  place,  upon  which 
the  parapet  or  wall  is  raised. 

3  Trl'  reme,  an  ancient  galley  or 
vessel  with  three  benches  or  ranks 
of  oars  on  a  side. 
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2.  No  murmur  of  business  or  of  revelry  arose  from  the  city. 
The  artisan  had  forsaken  his  shop,  the  judge  his  tribunal,  the 
priest  the  sanctuary,1  and  even  the  stern  stoic 2  had  come  forth 
from  his  retirement  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  that,  anxious  and 
agitated,  were  rushing  toward  the  senate-house,  startled  by  the 
report  that  Eegulus 3  had  returned  to  Carthage. 

3.  Onward,  still  onward,  trampling  each  other  under  foot, 
they  rushed,  furious  with  anger,  and  eager  for  revenge.  Fathers 
were  there,  whose  sons  were  groaning  in  fetters;  maidens, 
whose  lovers,  weak  and  wounded,  were  dying  in  the  dungeons 
of  Rome,  and  gray-haired  men  and  matrons,  whom  the  Roman 
sword  had  left  childless. 

v  ^.  But  when  the  stern  features  of  Regulus  were  seen,  and  his 
colossal 4  form  towering  above  the  ambassadors  who  had  returned 
with  him  from  Rome ;  when  the  news  passed  from  lip  to  lip 
that  the  dreaded  warrior,  so  far  from  advising  the  Roman  senate 
to  consent  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  had  urged  them  to  pur- 
sue, with  exterminating  vengeance,  Carthage  and  Carthaginians, 
— the  multitude  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  forest  beneath  a  tem- 
pest, and  the  rage  and  hate  of  that  tumultuous  throng  vented 
itself  in  groans,  and  curses,  and  yells  of  vengeance. 

5.  But  calm,  cold,  and  immovable  as  the  marble  walls  around 
him,  stood  the  Roman ;  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  over  that 
frenzied  crowd,  with  gesture  as  proudly  commanding  as  though 
he  still  stood  at  the  head  of  the  gleaming  cohorts5  of  Rome. 
The  tumult  ceased;  the  curse,  half  muttered,  died  upon  the 
lip ;  and  so  intense  was  the  silence,  that  the  clanking  of  the 


1  Sancf  u  a  ry,  a  sacred  place  ;  a 
church ;  the  most  retired  and  holy 
part  of  a  temple. 

2  Sto'  ic,  one  of  an  ancient  sect 
who  believed  that  men  should  be 
free  from  passion,  unmoved  by  joy 
or  grief,  and  submit,  without  com- 
plaining, to  tbe  necessity  by  which  all 
things  are  governed. 

3  Reg^  u  lus,  a  Roman  general, 
and  twice  a  consul,  who,  after  gain- 
ing many  victories  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  their  general  Xanthip- 


pus,  a  Spartan.  After  five  years' 
captivity,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  with 
an  embassy  to  solicit  peace,  or  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  on  condition 
that  he  would  return  if  unsuccessful. 
By  his  persuasion,  however,  the  Ro- 
man senate  refused  to  make  peace, 
and  he  returned  to  Carthage,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  a  most 
cruel  death,  about  250  B.  C. 

4  Co  los'sal,  gigantic ;  of  great  size. 

5  Cc'  hort,  a  body  of  about  five 
or  six  hundred  soldiers ;  any  band 
or  body  of  warriors. 
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brazen  manacles1  upon  the  wrists  of  the  captive  fell  sharp  and 
full  upon  every  ear  in  that  vast  assembly,  as  he  thus  addressed 
them : — 

6.  "  Ye  doubtless  thought — for  ye  judge  of  Eoman  virtue  by 
your  own — that  I  would  break  my  plighted2  oath,  rather  than, 
returning,  brook3  your  vengeance.  I  might  give  reasons  for 
this,  in  Punic4  comprehension,  most  foolish  act  of  mine.  I 
might  speak  of  those  eternal  principles  which  make  death  for 
one's  country  a  pleasure,  not  a  pain.  But,  by  great  Jupiter!5 
methinks  I  should  debase  myself  to  talk  of  such  high  things  to 
you ;  to  you,  expert  in  womanly  inventions ;  to  you,  well-skilled 
to  drive  a  treacherous  trade  with  simple  Africans  for  ivory 
and  gold ! 

.  7.  "  If  the  bright  blood  that  fills  my  veins,  transmitted  free 
from  godlike  ancestry,  were  like  that  slimy  ooze  which  stagnates 
in  your  arteries,  I  had  remained  at  home,  and  broke  my  plighted 
oath  to  save  my  life.  I  am  a  Eoman  citizen  ;  therefore  have  I 
returned,  that  ye  might  work  your  will  upon  this  mass  of  flesh 
and  bones,  that  I  esteem  no  higher  than  the  rags  that  cover  them. 

8.  "  Here,  in  your  capital,  do  I  defy  you.  Have  I  not  conquered 
your  armies,  fired  your  towns,  and  dragged  your  generals  at  my 
chariot  wheels,  since  first  my  youthful  arms  could  wield  a  spear? 
And  do  you  think  to  see  me  crouch  and  cower  before  a  tamed 
and  shattered  senate  ?  The  tearing  of  flesh  and  rending  of 
sinews  is  but  pastime  compared  with  the  mental  agony  that 
heaves  my  frame. 

9.  "The  moon  has  scarce  yet  waned  since  the  proudest  of 
Eome's  proud  matrons,  the  mother  upon  whose  breast  I  slept, 
and  whose  fair  brow  so  oft  had  bent  over  me  before  the  noise  of 
battle  had  stirred  my  blood,  or  the  fierce  toil  of  war  nerved  my 
sinews,  did,  with  fondest  memory  of  bygone  hours,  entreat  me  to 
remain.  I  have  seen  her,  who,  when  my  country  called  me  to 
the  field,  did  buckle  on  my  harness  with  trembling  hands,  while 
the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  down  the  hard  corselet  scales, — I 
have  seen  her  tear  her  gray  locks  and  beat  her  aged  breast,  as 

1  Man'  a  cle,  shackle  ;  handcuff".  4  Pu'  nic,  like  the  Carthaginians ; 

!  Plight'  ed,  given  as  security  for  deceitful ;  faithless. ' 

the  performance  of  some  act ;  pledged.  5  Ju'  pi  ter,  or  Jove,  the  greatest 

3  Brook  (bruk),  bear ;  endure.  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods. 
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on  her  knees  she  begged  me  not  to  return  to  Carthage ;  and  all 
the  assembled  senate  of  Eome,  grave  and  reverend  men,  proffered 
the  same  request.  The  puny  torments  which  ye  have  in  store 
to  welcome  me  withal,  shall  be,  to  what  I  have  endured,  even  as 
the  murmur  of  a  summer's  brook  to  the  fierce  roar  of  angry 
surges  on  a  rocky  beach. 

10.  "  Last  night,  as  I  lay  fettered  in  my  dungeon,  I  heard  a 
strange,  ominous  sound :  it  seemed  like  the  distant  march  of 
some  vast  army,  their  harness  clanging  as  they  marched,  When 
suddenly  there  stood  by  me  Xanthippus,  the  Spartan  general, 
by  whose  aid  you  conquered  me,  and,  with  a  voice  low  as  when 
the  solemn  wind  moans  through  the  leafless  forest,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed me : — 

11.  " '  Eoman,  I  come  to  bid  thee  curse,  with  thy  dying  breath, 
this  fated  city :  know  that  in  an  evil  moment,  the  Carthaginian 
generals,  furious  with  rage  that  I  had  conquered  thee,  their  con- 
queror, did  basely  murder  me.  And  then  they  thought  to  stain 
my  brightest  honor.  But,  for  this  foul  deed,  the  wrath  of  Jove 
shall  rest  upon  them  here  and  hereafter/  And  then  he  vanished. 

12.  And  now,  go  bring  your  sharpest  torments.  The  woes  I 
see  impending  over  this  guilty  realm  shall  be  enough  to  sweeten 
death,  though  every  nerve  and  artery  were  a  shooting  pang. 
I  die!  but  my  death  shall  prove  a  proud  triumph;  and,  for 
every  drop  of  blood  ye  from  my  veins  do  draw,  your  own  shall 
flow  in  rivers. 

13.  '"  Woe  to  thee,  Carthage !  Woe  to  the  proud  city  of  the 
waters !  I  see  thy  nobles  wailing  at  the  feet  of  Eoman  senators ! 
thy  citizens  in  terror !  thy  ships  in  flames !  I  hear  the  victo- 
rious shouts  of  Eome !  I  see  her  eagles  glittering  on  thy  ram- 
parts. Proud  city,  thou  art  doomed  !  The  curse  of  God  is  oh 
thee, — a  clinging,  wasting  curse.  It  shall  not  leave  thy  gates 
till  hungry  flames  shall  lick  the  fretted 1  gold  from  off  thy  proud 
palaces,  and  every  brook  runs  crimson  to  the  sea."  Kellogg.2 


1  Fret'ted,  made  rough  on  the  sur-  2  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  a  clergy- 
face  ;  ornamented  with  raised  work,    man  of  Boston. 
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SECTION  XXVII. 
i. 

100.  THE  TWO  ROADS. 

IT  was  New- Year's  night;  and  Yon  Arden,  having  fallen 
into  an  unquiet  slumber,  dreamed  that  he  was  an  aged  man 
standing  at  a  window.  He  raised- his  mournful  eyes  toward  the 
deep  blue  sky,  where  the  stars  were  floating,  like  white  lilies 
on  the  surface  of  a  clear,  calm  lake.  Then  he  cast  them  on  the 
earth,  where  few  more  helpless  beings  than  himself  now  moved 
toward  their  certain  goal 1 — the  tomb. 

2.  Already,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  had  passed  sixty  of  the 
stages  which  lead  to  it,  and  he  had  brought  from  his  journey 
nothing  but  errors  and  remorse.  His  health  was  destroyed, 
his  mind  vacant,  his  heart  sorrowful,  and  his  old  age  devoid  of 
comfort. 

3.  The  days  of  his  youth  rose  up  in  a  vision  before  him,  and 
he  recalled  the  solemn  moment  when  his  father  had  placed  him 
at  the  entrance  of  two  roads — one  leading  into  a  peaceful,  sunny 
land,  covered  with  a  fertile  harvest,  and  resounding  with  soft, 
sweet  songs ;  the  other  leading  the  wanderer  into  a  deep,  dark 
cave,  whence  there  was  no  issue,  where  poison  flowed  instead  of 
water,  and  where  serpents  hissed  and  crawled. 

4-  He  looked  toward  the  sky,  and  cried  out  in  his  agony, 
"  0  days  of  my  youth,  return !  0  my  father,  place  me  once 
more  at  the  entrance  to  life,  that  I  may  choose  the  better  way!" 
But  the  days  of  his  youth  and  his  father  had  both  passed  k)vaj. 

5.  He  saw  wandering  lights  floating  away  over  dark  marshes, 
and  then  disappear:  these  were  the  days  of  his  Avasted  life. 
He  saw  a  star  fall  from  heaven,  and  vanish  in  darkness :  this 
was  an  emblem  of  himself ;  and  the  sharp  arrows  of  unavailing 
remorse  struck  home  to  his  heart.  Then  he  remembered  his 
early  companions,  who  entered  on  life  with  him,  but  who,  hav- 
ing trod  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  labor,  were  now  honored 
and  happy  on  this  New- Year's  night. 

6.  The  clock  in  the  high  church-tower  struck,  and  the  sound, 
falling  on  his  ear,  recalled  his  parents'  early  love  for  him,  their 

1  Goal,  the  point  set  to  bound  a  race  ;  the  final  purpose  or  end. 
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erring  son ;  the  lessons  they  had  taught  him ;  the  prayers  they 
had  offered  up  on  his  behalf.  Overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
grief,  he  dared  no  longer  look  toward  that  heaven  wdiere  his 
father  dwelt ;  his  darkened  eyes  dropped  tears,  and  with  one 
despairing  effort  he  cried  aloud,  "  Ccme  back,  my  early  days ! 
come  back !" 

7.  And  his  youth  did  return ;  for  all  this  was  but  a  dream 
which  visited  his  slumbers  on  New- Year's  night.  He  was  still 
young ;  his  faults  alone  were  real.  He  thanked  God  fervently 
that  time  was  still  his  own ;  that  h3  had  not  yet  entered  the  deep, 
dark  cavern,  but  that  he  was  free  to  tread  the  road  leading  to 
the  peaceful  land,  where  sunny  harvests  wave. 

8.  Ye  who  still  linger  on  the  threshold  of  life,  doubting 
which  path  to  choose,  remember  that,  when  years  have  passed, 
and  your  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountain,  you  will  cry  bit- 
terly, but  cry  in  vain  :  "  0  youth,  return !  Oh  give  me  back 
my  early  days !"  Richteb.1 

II. 

101.  THE  SCULPT  OB  BOY. 

CHISEL  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor  boy, 
With  his  marble  block  before  him ; 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy 
As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him. 
He  carved  that  dream  on  the  yielding  stone 

With  many  a  sharp  incision ; 
In  Heaven's  own  light  the  sculptor  shone, — 
He  had  caught  that  angel  vision. 

2.  Sculptors  of  life  are  tv'e,  as  we  stand 

With  our  lives  uncarved  before  us, 
Waiting  the  hour,  when,  at  God's  command, 

Our  life-dream  passes  o'er  us. 
Let  us  carve  it,  then,  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision ; — 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, — 

Our  lives,  that  angel  vision. 

1  J.  P.  F.  Richter,  commonly  March  21,  1763,  and  died,  Nov.  14, 
known  by  his  literary  name  of  Jean  1825.  His  collective  works  embrace 
Paul,  a  German  author,  was  born,    seventy  voluires. 
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III. 

102.  TEMPTATIONS  OF  THE  YOUNG. 


T  is  true  that  every  age  and  employment  has  its  snares ;  but 


JL  the  feet  of  the  young  are  most  easily  entrapped.  Issuing 
forth,  as  you  do,  in  the  morning  of  life,  into  the  wide  field  of 
existence,  where  the  flowers  are  all  open,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
you  pluck  some  that  are  poisonous.  Tasting  every  golden  fruit 
that  hangs  over  the  garden  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you 
should  find  some  of  the  most  tempting  hollow  and  moldy. 

2.  But  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  your  age,  my  young 
friends,  is  impetuosity 1  and  presumptuousness.*  You  arc  with- 
out caution,  because  without  experience.  You  are  precipitate, 
because  you  have  enjoyed  so  long  the  protection  of  others  that 
you  have  yet  to  learn  to  protect  yourselves.  You  grasp  at  every 
pleasure  because  it  is  new,  and  every  society  charms  with  a 
freshness  which  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  gradually  wearing 
away.  Young  as  you  are  upon  the  stage,  there  seems  to  be 
little  for  you  to  know  of  yourselves ;  therefore  you  are  contented 
to  know  little,  and  the  world  will  not  let  you  know  more  till  it 
has  disappointed  you  oftener. 

3.  Entering,  then,  into  life,  you  will  find  every  rank  and 
occupation  environed 3  with  its  peculiar  temptations ;  and,  with- 
out some  other  and  higher  principle  than  that  which  influences 
a  merely  ivorldly  man,  you  are  not  a  moment  secure.  You  are 
poor,  and  you  think  pleasure  and  fashion  and  ambition  will  dis- 
dain to  spread  their  snares  for  so  ignoble  a  prey. 

4.  It  is  true,  they  may.  But  take  care  that  dishonesty  does 
not  dazzle  you  with  an  exhibition  of  sudden  gains.  Take  care 
that  want  does  not  disturb  your  imagination  by  temptations  to 
fraud.  Distress  may  drive  you  to  indolence  and  despair,  and 
these  united  may  drown  you  in  intemperance.  Even  robbery 
and  murder  have  sometimes  stalked  in  at  the  breach  which 
poverty  or  calamity  has  left  unguarded. 

5.  You  are  rich,  and  you  think  that  pride  and  a  just  sense 

1  Im  peV  u  Ss'  i  ty,  the  condition  ity  of  being  rashly  confident ;  undue 

or  quality  of  being  hasty,  or  lacking  boldness  or  forwardness, 

in  due  deliberation  ;  violence.  3  En  vir  roned,    encircled ;  sur- 

8  Pre  sumpt'  u  ous  ness,  the  qual-  rounded. 
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of  reputation1  will  preserve  you  from  the  vices  of  the  vulgar. 
It  is  true,  they  may ;  and  you  may  be  ruined  in  the  progress  of 
luxury,  and  lost  to  society,  and,  at  last,  to  God,  while  sleeping 
in  the  lap  of  the  most  nattering  and  ener'vating 2  abundance. 

6.  The  last  resource  against  temptation  is  prayer.  Escaping, 
then,  from  your  tempter,  fly  to  God.  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
devotion.  It  shall  be  a  wall  of  fire  around  you,  and  your  glory 
in  the  midst  of  you.  To  this  practice  the  uncorrupted  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  impel  you,  and  invitations  are  as  numerous 
as  they  are  merciful  to  encourage  you. 

7.  When  danger  has  threatened  your  life,  you  have  called 
upon  God.  When  disease  has  wasted  your  health,  and  you  have 
felt  the  tomb  opening  under  your  feet,  you  have  called  upon  God. 
When  you  have  apprehended  heavy  misfortunes,  or  engaged  in 
hazardous  enterprises,  you  have,  perhaps,  resorted  to  God  to  ask 
his  blessing.  But  what  are  all  these  dangers  to  the  danger 
which  your  virtue  may  be  called  to  encounter  on  your  first 
entrance  into  life  ? 

8.  In  habitual  prayer  you  will  find  a  safeguard.  You  will 
find  every  good  resolution  fortified  by  it,  and  every  seduction 
losing  its  power,  when  seen  in  the  new  light  which  a  shprt  com- 
munion with  Heaven  affords.  In  prayer  you  will  find  that  a 
state  of  mind  is  generated  which  will  shed  a  holy  influence  over 
the  whole  character ;  and  those  temptations  to  which  you  were 
just  yielding  will  vanish,  with  all  their  allurements,  when  the 
day-star  of  devotion  rises  in  your  hearts.  Buckminster.3 

IV. 

103.  TEE  B  UILDEBS. 

ALL  are  architects 4  of  Fate, 
Working  in  these  walls  of  Time  ; 

1  Rgp^  u  ta'  tion,  the  character  and  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  9, 
given  to  a  person,  thing,  or  action  ;  1812.  Few  men,  whose  professional 
favorable  regard ;  good  name.  career  was  so  brief,  have  succeeded 

2  E  ner'  vat  ing,  depriving  of  so  remarkably  in  pulpit  oratory,  in 
nerve,  force,  strength,  or  courage.  literature,  and  in  leaving  so  perma- 

3  Joseph    S.    Buckminster,    an  nent  and  endeared  a  memory. 
American  clergyman,  was  born  in  4  Ar'  chi  tect,  a  person  skilled  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  26,  1784,  the  art  of  building  ;  a  maker. 
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Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

2.  Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

S.  For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
■   Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Jt~  Truly  shape  and  fashion  these ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 
Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

5.  In  the  elder  clays  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

6.  Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house,  where  gods  may  dwell, 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

7.  Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

8.  Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

9.  Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

H.  W.  Longfellow 
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SECTION  XXVIII. 
i. 

10  4.  THE  CHILD  OF  EARTH. 

FAINTEE  her  slow  step  falls  from  day  to  day ; 
Death's  hand  is  heavy  on  her  darkening  brow ; 
Yet  doth  she  fondly  cling  to  life,  and  say, 

.  "  I  am  content  to  die, — but,  oh,  not  now ! — 
Not  while  the  blossoms  of  the  joyous  spring 

Make  the  warm  air  such  luxury  to  breathe ; 
Not  while  the  birds  such  lays  of  gladness  sing ; 

Not  while  bright  flowers  around  my  footsteps  wreathe: 
Spare  me,  great  God !  lift  up  my  drooping  brow ; 
I  am  content  to  die, — but,  oh,  not  now  \" 

2.  The  spring  hath  ripened  into  summer  time ; 

The  season's  viewless  boundary  is  past ; 
The  glorious  sun  hath  reached  his  burning  prime ; 

Oh !  must  this  glimpse  of  beauty  be  the  last  ? — 
"  Let  me  not  perish  while  o'er  land  and  sea, 

With  silent  steps,  the  Lord  of  light  moves  on ; 
Not  while  the  murmur  of  the  mountain  bee 

Greets  my  dull  ear  with  music  in  its  tone  ! 
Pale  sickness  dims  my  eye  and  clouds  my  brow ; 
I  am  content  to  die, — but,  oh,  not  now  !" 

8.  Summer  is  gone  ;  and  autumn's  soberer  hues 

Tint  the  ripe  fruits,  and  gild  the  waving  corn ; 
The  huntsman  swift  the  flying  game  pursues, 

Shouts  the  halloo !  and  winds  the  eager  horn. — 
"  Spare  me  awhile,  to  wander  forth,  and  gaze 

On  the  broad  meadows,  and  the  quiet  stream ; 
.  To  watch  in  silence  while  the  evening  rays 

Slant  through  the  fading  trees  with  ruddy  gleam ! 
Cooler  the  breezes  play  around  my  brow ; 
I  am  content  to  die, — but,  oh,  not  now !" 

4-  The  bleak  wind  whistles ;  snow-showers,  far  and  near, 
Drift  without  echo  to  the  whitening  ground. 
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Autumn  hath  passed  away ;  and,  cold  and  drear, 
Winter  stalks  on  with  frozen  mantle  bound; 

Yet  still  that  prayer  ascends. — "  Oh  !  laughingly 
My  little  brothers  round  the  warm  hearth  crowd ; 

Our  home-fire  blazes  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 
And  the  roof  rings  with  voices  light  and  loud : 

Spare  me  awhile !  raise  up  my  drooping  brow ! 

I  am  content  to  die, — but,  oh,  not  now  ! " 

5.  The  spring  has  come  again — the  joyful  spring! 

Again  the  banks  with  clustering  flowers  are  spread; 
The  wild  bird  dips  upon  its  wanton  wing; — 
The  child  of  earth  is  numbered  with  the  dead ! 
"  Thee  never  more  the  sunshine  shall  awake, 
Beaming  all  redly  through  the  lattice-pane  ; 
The  steps  of  friends  thy  slumber  may  not  break, 

Nor  fond  familiar  voice  arouse  again ! 
Death's  silent  shadow  veils  thy  darkened  brow: 
Why  didst  thou  linger  ? — thou  art  happier  now ! " 

Mrs.  Norton.1 

II. 

105.   DEATH  THE  GATE  OF  LIFE. 

I HAVE  seen  one  die :  she  was  beautiful ;  and  beautiful  were 
the  ministries  of  life  that  were  given  her  to  fulfill.  Angelic 
loveliness  enrobed  her;  and  a  grace,  as  if  it  were  caught  from 
heaven,  breathed  in  every  tone,  hallowed  every  affection,  shone 
in  every  action, — invested  as  a  halo  her  whole  existence,  and 
made  it  a  light  and  a  blessing,  a  charm  and  a  vision  of  gladness, 
to  all  around  her ;  but  she  died ! 

2.  Friendship,  and  love,  and  parental  fondness,  and  infant 
weakness,  stretched  out  their  hand  to  save  her;  but  they  could 
not  save  her ;  and  she  died !  What !  did  all  that  loveliness  die  ? 
Cs  there  no  land  of  the  blessed  and  the  lovely  ones,  for  such  to 
live  in  ?  Forbid  it  reason,  religion,  bereaved  affection,  and  un- 
dying love  !  forbid  the  thought ! 

1  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Nor-  which  is  of  a  high  order,  is  marked 

ton,   an  English   poetess,  grand-  ty  strong  passion,  a  masculine  force 

daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri-  of  diction,  and,  at  times,  remarkable 

dan,  was  born  in  1808.    Her  poetry,  tenderness. 
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8.  I  have  seen  one  die — in  the  maturity  of  every  power,  in  the 
earthly  perfection  of  every  faculty ;  when  many  temptations  had 
been  overcome,  and  many  hard  lessons  had  been  learned ;  when 
many  experiments  had  made  virtue  easy,  and  had  given  a  facility 
to  action,  and  a  success  to  endeavor ;  when  wisdom  had  been 
wrung  from  many  mistakes,  and  a  skill  had  been  laboriously 
acquired  in  the  use  of  many  powers ;  and  the  being  I  looked 
upon  had  just  compassed  that  most  useful,  most  practical  of  all 
knowledge, — how  to  live  and  to  act  well  and  wisely;  yet  I  have 
seen  such  a  one  die ! 

k  Was  all  this  treasure  gained,  only  to  be  lost?  Were  all 
these  faculties  trained,  only  to  be  thrown  into  utter  disuse  ? 
Was  this  instrument, — the  intelligent  soul,  the  noblest  in  the 
universe, — was  it  so  laboriously  fashioned,  and  by  the  most 
varied  and  expensive  apparatus,  that,  on  the  very  moment  of 
being  finished,  it  should  be  cast  away  forever  ? 

5.  No :  the  dead,  as  we  call  them,  do  not  so  die.  They  carry 
their  thoughts  to  another  and  a  nobler  existence.  They  teach 
us,  and  especially  by  all  the  strange  and  seemingly  unto 'ward1 
circumstances  of  their  departure  from  this  life,  that  they  and 
we  shall  live  forever.  They  open  the  future  world,  then,  to 
our  faith. 

6.  0  death! — dark  hour  to  hopeless  unbelief!  hour  to  which 
in  that  creed  of  despair,  no  hour  shall  succeed !  being's  last 
hour!  to  whose  appalling2  darkness,  even  the  shadows  of  an 
avenging  retribution 3  were  brightness  and  relief :  death !  what 
art  thou  to  the  Christian's  assurance  ?  Great  hour !  answer  to 
life's  prayer, — great  hour  that  shall  break  asunder  the  bond  of 
life's  mystery ! 

7.  Hour  of  release  from  life's  burden, — hour  of  reunion  with 
the  loved  and  lost, — what  mighty  hopes  hasten  to  their  fulfill- 
ment in  thee !  What  longings,  what  aspirations,  breathed  in 
the  still  night,  beneath  the  silent  stars, — what  dread  emotions 
of  curiosity, — what  deep  meditations  of  joy, — what  hallowed  im- 
possibilities shadowing  forth  realities  to  the  soul,  all  verge4  to 

1  Untoward  1  (un  Wr  ard),  c  ittcon  o  *  RetA  ri  bu'  tioh,  repayment  ;  re- 
venient ;  troublesome ; '-awkward."      turn  suitabre  to  the  merits  or  de£ 

2  Appalling  (ap  pal'  ing),  causing    serts  of. 

dismay  or  fear  ;  terrifying.  *  Verge,  border  upon  ;  approach. 
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their  consummation  in  thee  !  0  death !  the  Christian's  death ! 
What  art  thou,  but  a  gate  of  life,  a  portal  of  heaven,  the  thresh- 
old of  eternity !  Dewey.1 

III. 

106.  OVER  THE  RIVER. 

OVER  the  river  they,  beckon  to  me, — 
Loved  ones  who've  crossed  to  the  further  side ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  rushing  tide. 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes,  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight,  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there ; 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see ; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 
My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me  I 

2.  Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another, — the  household  pet ; 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale,— 

Darling  Minnie  !  I  see  her  yet. 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark : 
We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be ; 
Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

3.  For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 
And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail, — 

1  Orville  Dewey,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  enjoys  a  high  reputation.    His  writ- 

ican  clergyman  and  writer,  was  born  ings  are  philosophical  and  practical, 

in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  March  28, 1794.  exhibiting  a  style  both  artistic  and 

As  a  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer,  he  scholarly. 
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And  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  heart ; 

They  cross  the  stream,  and  are  gone  for  aye ; 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
We  only  know  that  their  bark  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

4.  And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar; 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand ; 
I  shall  pass  from  sight,  with  the  boatman  pale, 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land ; 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  Angel  of  Death  shall  carry  me.  Miss  Priest 


SECTION  XXIX. 
1. 

107.  THE  KINDLY  WINTER. 

THE  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  ground; 
In  coat  of  mail  the  pools  are  bound ; 
The  hungry  rooks  in  squadrons  fly, 
And  winds  are  slumbering  in  the  sky. 

2.  Drowsily  the  snow-flakes  fall ; 
The  robin  on  the  garden-wall 
Looks  wistful  at  our  window-pane, 
The  customary  crumb  to  gain. 

S.  On  barn  and  thatch  and  leafless  tree 
The  frost  has  hung  embroidery, 
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Fringe  of  ice,  and  pendants  fine 
Of  filigree 1  and  crystalline.2 

Jf.  Pile  up  the  fire  !  the  winter  wind 
Although  it  nip,  is  not  unkind  ; 
And  winter  days,  though  dark,  can  bring 
As  many  pleasures  as  the  spring. 

5.  If  not  the  floweret  budding  fair, 
And  mild  effulgence 3  of  the  air, 
They  give  the  glow  of  indoor  mirth, 
And  social  comfort  round  the  hearth. 

6.  The  winter  is  a  friend  of  mine; 
His  step  is  light,  his  eyeballs  shine ; 
His  cheek  is  ruddy  as  the  morn ; 
He  carols  like  the  lark  in  corn.  . 

7.  His  tread  is  brisk  upon  the  snows, 
His  pulses  gallop  as  he  goes ; 

He  hath  a  smile  upon  his  lips, 

With  songs  and  welcome,  jests  and  quips.4 

8.  'Tis  he  that  feeds  the  April  buds ; 

'Tis  he  that  clothes  the  summer  woods ; 
'Tis  he  makes  plump  the  autumn  grain, 
And  loads  with  wealth  the  creaking  wain. 

9.  Pile  up  the  fire !  and  ere  he  go, 

Our  blessings  on  his  head  shall  flow, — 
The  hale  old  winter,  bleak5  and  sear,6 
The  friend  and  father  of  the  year !  Mackat. 


1  Fir  i  gree,  granular  net- work,  or 
net-work  containing  beads ;  hence,  or- 
namental work,  executed  in  fine  gold 
or  silver  wire,  plaited  and  formed 
into  delicate  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  fruits,  plants,  &c. 

2  Crys'  tal  line,  consisting  of  or 
resembling  crystal ;  pure  ;  clear. 

3  Ef  fur  gence,  a  flood  of  light ; 
great  luster  or  brightness  ;  splendor. 

4  Quip  (kwip),  a  smart,  sarcastic 


i 

turn  ;  a  severe  reply ;  a  jeer. 

5  Bleak,  cold  and  sweeping ;  cheer- 
less. 

6  Sear,  dry  ;  withered. 

T  Charles  Mac  kay',  a  British 
poet  and  journalist,  was  born  in 
Perth,  in  1812.  He  is  an  author  of 
considerable  fame.  Many  of  his  songs 
have  attained  great  popularity,  and 
the  music  to  which  they  are  set  is,  in 
some  cases,  of  his  own  composition. 
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II. 

108.  INSTRUCTION  IN  WINTER. 

IN  the  warm  portion  of  our  year,  when  the  sun  reigns,  and 
the  fields  are  carpeted  with  herbs  and  flowers,  and  the 
forests  are  loaded  with  riches  and  magnificence,  nature  seems 
to  insist  on  instructing  us  herself,  and  in  her  own  easy,  insen- 
sible1 way.  In  the  mild  and  whispering  air  there  is  an  invitation 
to  go  abroad  which  few  can  resist ;  and  when  abroad,  we  are  in 
a  school  where  all  may  learn  without  trouble  or  tasking,  and 
where  we  may  be  sure  to  learn  if  we  will  simply  open  our  hearts. 

2.  But  stern  winter  comes,  and  drives  us  back  into  our  towns 
and  houses,  and  there  we  must  sit  down,  and  learn  and  teach  with 
serious  application  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  prompting  of  duty. 
As  we  are  bidden  to  this  exertion,  so  are  we  better  able  to  make 
it  than  in  the  preceding  season.  The  body,  which  was  before 
unnerved,  is  now  braced  up  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity ;  and 
f;he  mind,  which  was  before  dissipated  by  the  fair  variety  of 
external  attractions,  collects  and  concentrates  its  powers,  as 
those  attractions  fade  and  disappear. 

S.  The  natural  limits  of  day  and  night,  also,  conspire  to  the 
same  end,  and  are  in  unison 2  with  the  other  intimations  of  the 
season.  In  summer,  the  days,  glad  to  linger  on  the  beautiful 
earth,  almost  exclude  the  quiet  and  contem'plative  nights, 
which  are  only  long  enough  for  sleep.  But  in  the  winter,  the 
latter  gain  the  ascendency.  Slowly  and  royally  they  sweep 
back  with  their  broad  shadows,  and  hushing  the  earth  with  the 
double  spell  of  darkness  and  coldness,  issue  their  silent  man- 
dates,3 and — while  the  still  snow  falls,  and  the  waters  are 
congealed — call  to  reflection,  to  study,  to  mental  labor  and 
acquisition. 

4.  The  long  winter  nights  !  Dark,  cold,  and  stern  as  they 
seem,  they  are  the  friends  of  wisdom,  the  patrons 4  of  literature,5 
the  nurses  of  vigorous,  patient,  inquisitive,  and  untiring  intel- 

1  In  sen'  si  ble,  not  perceivable.  4  Pa'  tron,  one  who,  or  that  which, 

2  Unison  (u'  ni  sun),  agreement ;  countenances,  supports,  or  protects.-  : 
union.  5  Lit'"  er  a  ture,  learning ;  the  col- 

3  Man'  date,  an  official  command;  lective  body  of  letters  or  books,  or 
an  authoritative  order.  an  acquaintance  with  them. 
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lect.  To  some,  indeed,  they  come  particularly  associated,  when 
not  with  gloom,  with  various  gay  scenes  of  amusement,  with 
lighted  halls,  lively  music,  and  many  friends.  To  others,  the 
dearest  scene  which  they  present  is  the  cheerful  fireside, 
instructive  books,  studious  and  industrious  children,  and  those 
friends,  whether  many  or  few,  whom  the  heart  and  experience 
acknowledge  to  be  such. 

5.  Society  has  claims  ;  social  intercourse  is  profitable  as  well 
as  pleasant ;  amusements  are  naturally  sought  for  by  the  young ; 
and  such  as  are  innocent  they  may  well  partake  of.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  whether,  when  amusements  run  into  excess,  they  do 
not  leave  their  innocence  behind  them  in  the  career ;  whether 
light  social  intercourse,  when  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time, 
has  any  thing  valuable  to  pay  in  return  for  that  time ;  and 
whether  the  claims  of  society  can  in  any  way  be  better  satisfied 
than  by  the  intelligence,  the  sobriety,  and  the  peaceableness  of 
its  members. 

6.  Such  qualities  and  habits  must  be  acquired  at  home; 
and  not  by  idleness  even  there,  but  by  study.  The  winter 
evenings  seem  to  be  given  to  us,  not  exclusively,  but  chiefly,  for 
instruction.  They  invite  us  to  instruct  ourselves,  to  instruct 
others,  and  to  do  our  part  in  furnishing  all  proper  means  of 
instruction.  Altered  from  Greenwood.1 

III. 

109.  SNOW-BOUND-EVENING. 

UNW ARMED  by  any  sunset  light, 
The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, — 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 
As  zigzag,  wavering  to  and  fro, 
Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  snow : 
And  ere  the  early  bed-time  came 
The  white  drift  filled  the  window-frame, 
And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 
Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts. 


1  Francis  W.  P.  Greenwood, 
D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  5, 


1797,  and  died  in  that  city,  Aug  2, 
1843.  He  had  a  strong  and  culti- 
vated taste  for  the  natural  sciences. 
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&  We  piled,  with  care,  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back, — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  backstick; 
The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart, 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush  ;  then,  hovering  near, 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam, 
Until  the  old  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom ; 
While  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became, 
And  through  the  bare-boughed  lilac-tree 
Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free 

S.  Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat ; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 

J+.  The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head ; 
The  cat's  dark  shadow  on  the  wall 
A  couchant 1  tiger's  seemed  to  fall ; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons'  straddled  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 


1  Couch'  ant,  squatting ;  lying  down  with  the  head  raised. 
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5.  What  matter  how  the  night  behaved  ? 
What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raved  ? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 
We  sped  the  time  with  stories  old, 
Wrought  puzzles  out,  and  riddles  told, 

Or  stammered  from  our  school-book  lore 1 
"  The  Chief  of  Gambia's  golden  shore." 

6.  Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books, 

Was  rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brooks, — 
The  ancient  teachers,  never  dumb, 
Of  Nature's  unhoused  lyceum. 
In  moons  and  tides  and  weather  wise, 
He  read  the  clouds  as  prophecies, 
And  foul  or  fair  could  well  divine, 
By  many  an  occult 2  hint  and  sign, 
Holding  the  cunning-warded  keys 
To  all  the  woodcraft  mysteries ; 
Himself  to  Nature's  heart  so  near 
That  all  her  voices  in  his  ear 
Of  beast  or  bird  had  meanings  clear. 

7.  A  simple,  guileless,  childlike  man, 
Content  to  live  where  life  began, — 
Strong  only  on  his  native  grounds, 
The  little  world  of  sights  and  sounds 
Whose  girdle  was  the  parish  bounds, 
Whereof  his  fondly  partial  pride 
The  common  features  magnified, — 
He  told  how  teal 3  and  loon 4  he  shot, 
And  how  the  eagle's  eggs  he  got, 
The  feats  on  pond  and  river  done, 
The  prodigies  of  rod  and  gun ; — 
Till,  warming  with  the  tales  he  told, 
Forgotten  was  the  outside  cold ; 


1  Lore,  that  which  is  learned ; 
knowledge  gained  from  reading  or 
study ;  learning. 

%  Oc'  cult,  hidden  from  the  eye  or 
understanding ;  secret. 


3  Teal,  a  web-footed  water-fowl, 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  duck, 
but  smaller. 

4  Loon,  a  web-footed  swimming 
and  diving  bird. 
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The  bitter  wind  unheeded  blew, 

From  ripening  corn  the  pigeons  flew, 

The  partridge  drummed  i'  the  wood,  the  mink 

Went  fishing  down  the  river-brink. 

8.  In  fields  with  bean  and  clover  gay 
The  woodchuck,  like  a  hermit  gray, 

Peered  from  the  doorway  of  his  cell ; 
The  muskrat  plied  the  mason's  trade, 
And  tier  by  tier  his  mud- walls  laid : 
And  from  the  shagbark  overhead, 

The  grizzled  squirrel  dropped  his  shell. 

9.  At  last  the  great  logs,  crumbling  low, 
Sent  out  a  dull  and  duller  glow ; — 
The  bull's-eye  watch  that  hung  in  view, 
Ticking  its  weary  circuit  through, 
Pointed  with  mutely  warning  sign 

Its  black  hand  to  the  hour  of  nine. 
That  sign  the  pleasant  circle  broke : 
My  uncle  ceased  his  pipe  to  smoke, 
Knocked  from  its  bowl  the  refuse  gray, 
And  laid  it  tenderly  away, 
Then  roused  himself  to  safely  cover 
The  dull  red  brands  with  ashes  over. 

10.  And  while,  with  care,  our  mother  laid 
The  work  aside,  her  steps  she  stayed 
One  moment,  seeking  to  express 
Her  grateful  sense  of  happiness 

For  food  and  shelter,  warmth  and  health, 
And  love's  contentment  more  than  wealth, 
With  simple  wishes  (not  the  weak, 
Vain  prayers  which  no  fulfillment  seek, 
But  such  as  warm  the  generous  heart, 
O'er-prompt  to  do  with  heaven  its  part), 
That  none  might  lack,  that  bitter  night, 
For  bread  and  clothing,  warmth  and  light. 

11.  Within  our  beds  awhile  we  heard 

The  wind  that  round  the  gables  roared, 
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With  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock, 
Which  made  our  very  bedsteads  rock. 
We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  toss, 
The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost ; 
And  on  us,  through  the  unplastered  wall, 
Felt  the  light  sifted  snow-flakes  fall. 

12.  But  sleep  stole  on,  as  sleep  will  do, 
When  hearts  are  light,  and  life  is  new ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  murmurs  grew, 
Till  in  the  summer-land  of  dreams 
They  softened  to  the  sound  of  streams, 
Low  stir  of  leaves,  and  dip  of  oars, 
And  lapsing  waves  on  quiet  shores. 

Altered  from  J.  G.  Whittier. 


SECTION  XXX. 
i. 


110.  THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

UNDEK  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

2.  His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long ; 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, — 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can  ; 
He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

3.  Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows 1  blow  ; 

1  Bellows  (b&r  lus),  an  instrument,  as  blowing  fires,  ventilating  mines, 
utensil,  or  machine  for  forcing  air  filling  the  pipes  of  an  organ  with 
through  a  tube,  for  different  purposes,    wind,  &c. 
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You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  hell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

Jf..  And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  naming  forge,2 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 

5.  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

6.  It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise  ! 3 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

7.  Toiling, — rej  oicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

8.  Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil 4  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought !  Longfellow. 


1  Sledge,  a  large,  heavy  hammer. 

2  Forge,  a  furnace  where  iron  is 
heated  and  wrought. 

3  PaV  a  dlse,  a  place  of  great  hap- 


piness ;  a  region  of  delight ;  heaven. 

4  An'  vil,  an  iron  block,  usually 
with  a  steel  face,  upon  which  metals 
are  hammered  and  shaped. 
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II. 

111.  THE  SOJVG  OF  THE  FORGE. 

CLAXG,  clang !  the  massive 1  anvils  ring ; 
Clang,  clang !  a  hundred  hammers  swing- 
Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a  tropic  sky, 
The  mighty  blows  still  multiply — 

Clang,  clang! 
Say,  brothers  of  the  dusky  brow, 
"What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now  ? 

2.  Clang,  clang!    We  forge  the  colter 2  now,— 
The  colter  of  the  kindly  plow : 
Benignant  Father,  bless  our  toil ! 

May  its  broad  furrow  still  unbind 
To  genial  rains,  to  sun  and  wind, 
The  most  productive  soil ! 

3.  Clang,  clang !    Our  colter's  course  shall  be 
On  many  a  sweet  and  sheltered  lea, 

By  many  a  streamlet's  silver  tide, 
Amid  the  song  of  morning  birds, 
Amid  the  low  of  sauntering  herds, 
Amid  soft  breezes  which  do  stray 
Through  woodbine  hedges  and  sweet  may,3 

Along  the  green  hill's  side. 

L  When  regal 4  Autumn's  bounteous  hand 
With  wide-spread  glory  clothes  the  land, — 
When  to  the  valleys,  from  the  brow 
Of  each  resplendent  slope,  is  rolled 
A  ruddy  sea  of  living  gold, — 
We  bless, — we  bless  the  plow. 

5.  Clang,  clang !    Again,  my  mates,  what  glows 
Beneath  the  hammer's  potent  blows  ? 


1  Massive  (mas'  iv),  formed  or 
consisting  of  a  great  mass  or  quan- 
tity collected ;  heavy. 

2  Colt'  er,  the  fore  iron  of  a  plow, 
with  a  sharp  edge  to  cut  the  sod. 


8  May,  the  flowers  of  the  haw- 
thorn ; — so  called  because  they  bloom 
in  the  last  of  May. 

4  Re'  gal,  pertaining  to  a  king  , 
kingly ;  royal. 
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Clink,  clank !    We  forge  the  giant  chain 
Which  bears  the  gallant  vessel's  strain 
'Mid  stormy  winds  and  adverse1  tides ; 
Secured  by  this,  the  good  ship  braves 
The  rocky  roadstead,"  and  the  waves 
Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 

6.  Anxious  no  more,  the  merchant  sees 
The  mist  drive  dark  before  the  breeze, 
The  storm-cloud  on  the  hill ; 

Calmly  he  rests,  though  far  away 
In  boisterous  climes  his  vessel  lay, — 
Eeliant  on  our  skill. 

7.  Say,  on  what  sands  these  links  shall  sleep, 
Fathoms  beneath  the  solemn  deep  ?■. — 
By  Africs  pestilential 3  shore, — 

By  many  an  iceberg,4  lone  and  hoar ; 
By  many  a  palmy  Western  isle, 
Basking  in  Spring's  perpetual  smile  ; 

By  stormy  Labrador. 

8.  Say,  shall  they  feel  the  vessel  reel, 
When  to  the  battery's  deadly  peal 
The  crashing  broadside  makes  reply  ? 

Or  else,  as  at  the  glorious  Nile,5 
Hold  grappling  ships,  that  strive  the  while 
For  death  or  victory  ? 

9.  Hurrah  ! — cling,  clang ! — once  more,  what  glows, 

Dark  brothers  of  the  forge,  beneath 
The  iron  tempest  of  your  blows, 
The  furnace's  red  breath  ? — 


1  Adverse  (ad' vers),  acting  against 
or  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  opposing 
desire. 

2  Road'  stead,  a  place  where  ships 
may  ride  at  anchor,  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore. 

3  FeV  ti  len'  tial  (-len'  shal),  pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce  the 
pest,  the  plague,  or  other  diseases 
that  are  easily  spread  ;  poisonous. 


*  Ice'  berg,  a  hill  or  mountain  of 
ice,  or  a  very  great  body  of  ice  float- 
ing on  the  ocean. 

5  Nile  River,  near  one  of  the 
mouths  of  which  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  was  fought,  Aug.  1,  1798.  In 
this  battle,  the  English  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Nelson,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Brueys. 
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Clang,  clang !    A  burning  torrent,  clear 
And  brilliant,  of  bright  sparks,  is  poured 

Around  and  up  in  the  dusky  air, 
As  our  hammers  forge  the  sword. 

10.  The  sword ! — a  name  of  dread ;  yet  when 

Upon  the  freeman's  thigh  'tis  bound — 
"While  for  his  altar  and  his  hearth, 
While-  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

The  war-drums  roll,  the  trumpets  sounds 
How  sacred  is  it  then  ! 

11.  Whenever,  for  the  truth  and  right, 
It  flashes  in  the  van  of  fight — 
Whether  in  some  wild  mountain-pass, 
As  that  where  fell  Leonidas ; 1 

Or  on  some  sterile 2  plain,  and  stern, 
A  Marston3  or  a  Bannockburn  ; 4 
Or  'mid  fierce  crags  and  bursting  rills, 
The  Switzer's  Alps,  gray  Tyrol's  hills ; 
Or,  as,  #fi  en  sunk  the  Armada's5  pride5 
It  gleams  above  the  stormy  tide ; — 
Still,  still,  whene'er  the  battle-word 
Is  Liberty  !  when  men  do  stand 
For  justice  and  their  native  land, — 
Then  Heaven  bless  the  sword  ! 

III. 

112.  TUBAL  CALK. 

OLD  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might, 
In  the  days  when  the  earth  was  young ; 
By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bright, 
The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung ; 


1  lie  on'  i  das,  king  of  Sparta, 
noted  for  his  defense  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  against  Xerxes,  489  B.C. 

s  SteV  lie,  Darren  ;  unfruitful. 

3  Marston  Moor,  a  plain  near 
York,  England,  where  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  royalists,  in  1644. 


4  Ban'  nock  burn,  a  town  of  Scot- 
land,  famous  for  the  great  victory 
gained  here,  June  24,  1314,  by  the 
Scots,  under  Bruce,  over  the  English, 
commanded  by  Edward  II. 

^  Ar  ma'  da,  a  fleet  of  armed  ships ; 
here,  the  Spanish  fleet  intended  to 
act  against  England,  in  1588. 
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And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 
Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  showers, 

As  he  fashioned  the  s?^ord  and  spear. 
And  he  sung, — "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork! 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  sword! 
Hurrah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well  I 

For  he  shall  be  king  and  lord." 

2.  To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 
And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade, 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire ; 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong. 

Till  they  shouted  loud  in  glee, 
And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearls  and  gold, 

And  spoils  of  forest  free. 
And  they  sung, — "  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 
...  -  Who  hath  given  us  strength  anew ! 
Hurrah  for  the  smith  !  hurrah  for  the  fire! 

And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true ! " 

S.  But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun; 
And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done. 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind ; 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  sheds 

In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
And  he  said, — "Alas,  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan, 
The  spear  and  the  sword,  for  men  whose  joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man ! " 

4.  And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe  ; 
And  his  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore, 

And  his  furnace  smoldered  low ; 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face, 
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And  a  bright,  courageous  eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work, 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high  ; 
And  he  sang, — "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork !" 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air — 
<(  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made," — 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 

5.  And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past, 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands, 
Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall. 

And  plowed  the  willing  lands ; 
And  sang,—"  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain  ! 

Our  stanch  good  friend  is  he ; 
And,  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow, 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 
But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord, 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow, 

We  will  not  forget  the  swoed."      Charles  Mackay. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

h 

113.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FAME. 

OH,  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 1 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name, 
While  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm, 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm ; 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 

The  young  from  slothful 2  couch  will  start, 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part ! 

2.  Oh,  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name, 

1  Fame,  public  report ;  renown  ;  2  Sloth'  fal,  not  inclined  to  labor ; 
the  condition  of  being  celebrated.        indolent ;  lazy  ;  idle. 
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When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead, 

All  ages  past  a  blank  would  be  ; 
Sunk  in  Oblivion's 1  murky  bed, — 

A  desert  bare, — a  shipless  sea ! 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen, 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

S.  Oh,  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name, 
When  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 

To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed, 

That  point  to  immortality !  Baillie* 

II. 

114.  COURAGE. 

COURAGE  !— Nothing  can  withstand 
Long  a  wronged,  undaunted s  land, 
If  the  hearts  within  her  be 
True  unto  themselves  and  thee, 
Thou  freed  giant,  Liberty ! 
Oh,  no  mountain-nymph  art  thou 
When  the  helm  is  on  thy  brow, 
And  the  sz^ord  is  in  thy  hand, 
Fighting  for  thy  own  good  land. 

Courage  ! — Nothing  e'er  withstood 
Freemen  fighting  for  their  good ; 
Armed  with  all  their  fathers'  fame, 
They  will  win  and  wear  a  name, 
That  shall  go  to  endless  glory, 
Like  the  gods  of  old  Greek  story, 
Raised  to  Heaven  and  heavenly  worth, 
For  the  good  they  gave  to  earth. 


1  Ob  liv'  i  on,  cessation  of  remem- 
brance ;  forgetfulness. 

2  J oanna  Baillie,  a  British  dra- 
matic poetess,  was  born  in  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  Oct.  27,  1761,  and 
died  at  Hampstead,  near  London, 


Feb.  23,  1851.  Her  complete  poeti- 
cal works,  in  one  large  volume, 
appeared  in  1850. 

3  Undaunted  (un  dant'  ed),  not  dis- 
couraged or  mastered  by  fear  ;  fear- 
less ;  brave. 
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8.  Courage  ! — There  is  none  so  poor, — 
None  of  all  who  wrong  endure, — 
None  so  humble,  none  so  weak, 
But  may  flush  his  father's  cheek, 
And  his  maiden's,  dear  and  true, 
With  the  deeds  that  he  may  do. 
Be  his  days  as  dark  as  night, 
He  may  make  himself  a  light. 
What  though  sunken  be  his  sun, — 
There  are  stars  when  day  is  done  ! 

4«  Courage  ! — Who  will  be  a  slave, 
That  hath  strength  to  dig  a  grave, 
And  therein  his  fetters  hide, 
And  lay  a  tyrant  by  his  side  ? 
Courage  ! — Hope,  howe'er  he  fly 
Por  a  time,  can  never  die ! 
Courage,  therefore,  brother  men ! 
Courage ! — To  the  fight  again !       B.  W.  Procter. 

III. 

115.  THE  BRAVE  AT  HOME. 

THE  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash, 
With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, — 
Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 
And  fame  shall  never  know  the  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 
As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory. 

2.  The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword, 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, — 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle, 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  a  field  of  battle ! 
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8.  The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Keceived  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor ! 

T.  B.  Read. 

IV. 

116.  I  GIVE  MY  SOLDIER-BOY  A  BLADE. 

I GIVE  my  soldier-boy  a  blade ; 
In  fair  Damascus  fashioned  well : 
Who  first  the  glittering  falchion  swayed, 

Who  first  beneath  its  fury  fell, 
I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to  know 

That  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade, 
To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 
I  gave  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

2.  Cool,  calm,  and  clear,  the  lucid 1  flood 

In  which  its  tempering  work  was  done; 
As  calm,  as  clear,  as  cool  of  mood, 

Be  thou  whene'er  it  sees  the  sun  ; 
For  country's  claim,  at  honor's  call, 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid, 
At  mercy's  voice  to  bid  it  fall, 

I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

3.  The  eye  which  marked  its  peerless  edge, 

The  hand  that  weighed  its  balanced  poise, 
Anvil  and  pincers,  forge  and  wedge, 

Are  gone  with  all  their  flaming  noise — 
And  still  the  gleaming  sword  remains ; 

So,  when  in  dust  I  low  am  laid, 
Eemember,  by  these  heartfelt  strains, 

I  gave  my  soldier-boy  a  blade.  Maginn.2 

1  Lu'  cid,  shining  ;  bright ;  clear,  near  London,  Aug.  21,  1842.  His 

8  William   Maginn,    a    British  numerous  and  valuable  papers  for 

author,  was  born  in  Cork,  Nov.  11,  magazines  were  generally  marked 

1794,  and  died  in  Walton-on-Thames,  by  wit  and  scholarship. 
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V. 

117.  CATO'S  SPEECH  OVER  HIS  DEAD  SON. 

THANKS  to  the  gods !  my  boy  has  done  his  duty. — 
Welcome,  my  son  !    Here  set  him  down,  my  friends, 
Full  in  my  sight ;  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earned  by  virtue  ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ? — what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country! 

2.  Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brow,  my  friends? 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's 1  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war — 
Porcius,2  behold  thy  brother !  and  remember, 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  it ! 
When  Rome  demands  ! — but  Rome  is  now  no  more ! 
The  Roman  empire's  fallen ! — (Oh,  cursed  ambition  !) — 
Fallen  into  Caesar's  hands !    Our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. — ■ 

3.  Porcius,  come  hither  to  me  ! — Ah !  my  son, 
Despairing  of  success, 

Let  me  advise  thee  to  withdraw,  betimes, 

To  our  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 

Where  the  great  Censor  toiled  with  his  own  hands, 

And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  blessed 

In  humble  virtues  and  a  rural  life. 

There  live  retired  :  content  thyself  to  be 

Obscurely  good. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station  ! 

Jf..  Farewell,  my  friends !    If  there  be  any  of  you 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency, 


1  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Censor,  was  born  95 
B.  C.  From  his  youth,  he  was  cele- 
brated for  his  bravery,  virtue,  and 
decision  of  character.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  republican  party  by  Caesar, 
having  provided  for  the  safety  of  his 


friends  at  Utica,  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  aged  49. 

2  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  spared  by  Caesar, 
but  finally  died,  the  last  of  his 
race,  nobly  fighting  for  the  liberty 
of  Rome. 
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Know,  there  are  ships  prepared  by  my  command — 
Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds — 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wished-for  port. 
The  conqueror  draws  near — once  more,  farewell! 

5.  If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more ! 
There,  the  brave  youth  with  love  of  virtue  fired, 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expired, 
Shall  know  he  conquered  ! — The  firm  patriot  there, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Though  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crossed, 
Shall  find  the  generous  labor  was  not  lost.  Addison.* 


SECTION  XXXII. 
i. 

118.  LIGHT. 

THERE  are  many  who  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a 
very  tame  and  feeble  instrument,  because  it  is  noiseless. 
An  earthquake,  for  example,  is  to  them  a  much  more  vigorous 
and  effective  agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  through 
the  solid  foundations  of  nature !  It  rocks  a  whole  continent. 
The  noblest  works  of  man,  cities,  monuments,  and  temples,  are 
in  a  moment  leveled  to  the  ground,  or  swallowed  down  the 
opening  gulfs  of  fire. 

2.  Little  do  they  think  that  the  light  of  every  morning,  the 
soft  and  silent  light,  is  an  agent  many  times  more  powerful. 
But  let  the  light  of  the  morning  cease  and  return  no  more ;  let 
the  hour  of  morning  come,  and  bring  with  it  no  dawn ;  the 
outcries  of  a  horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and  make,  as  it 
were,  the  darkness  audible. 

3.  The  beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  sun.  The 
vegetable  growths  turn  pale  and  die.    A  chill  creeps  on,  and 

1  Joseph  Addison,  one  of  the  most  was  born  May  1,  1672,  and  died 
distinguished  of  English  authors,    June  17,  1719. 
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frosty  winds  begin  to  howl  across  the  freezing  earth.  Colder, 
jet  colder,  is  the  night.  At  length  the  vital  blood  of  all 
creatures  stops  congealed. 

£  Down  goes  the  frost  to  the  earth's  center.  The  heart  of 
the  sea  is  frozen,  nay,  the  earthquakes  are  themselves  frozen  in, 
under  their  fiery  caverns.  The  very .  globe  itself,  too,  and  all 
the  fellow-planets  that  have  lost  their  sun,  are  become  mere 
balls  of  ice,  swinging  silent  in  the  darkness. 

5.  Such  is  the  light  which  revisits  us  in  the  silence  of  the 
morning.  It  makes  no  shock  or  scar.  It  would  not  wake  an 
infant  in  the  cradle.  And  yet  it  perpetually  new-creates  the 
world,  rescuing  it  each  morning  as  a  prey  from  night  and  chaos. 

BtJSHNELL.1 

II. 

119.  A  DAY  OF  -  SUNSHINE. 

O GIFT  of  God!    0  perfect  day: 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play ; 
Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me, 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be  ! 

2.  Through  every  fiber  of  my  brain, 

Through  every  nerve,  through  every  vein, 
I  feel  the  electric  thrill,  the  touch 
Of  life,  that  seems  almost  too  much. 

8.  I  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Playing  celestial  symphonies  ; 2 
I  see  the  branches  downward  bent, 
Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument. 

4,  And  over  me  unrolls  on  high 
The  splendid  scenery  of  the  sky, 
Where  through  a  sapphire 3  sea  the  sun 

r  |    Sails  like  a  golden  galleon,4 — 

1  Horace  Bushnell,  an  eloquent  an  instrumental  composition  for  a 
American  clergyman  and  writer,  was  band  of  music. 

born  in  New  Preston,  Litchfield  Co.,  3  Sapphire  (saf'ir),  a  precious  stone, 

Conn.,  in  1802.  usually  blue. 

2  Sym'  pho  ny,  a  harmony  or  4  Gal'  le  on,  a  large  ship,  with 
agreement  of  sounds,  pleasant  to  the  three  or  four  decks,  formerly  used, 
ear,  either  vocal  or  instrumental ;  by  the  Spaniards. 
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6.  Toward  yonder  cloud-land  in  the  west, 
Toward  yonder  Island  of  the  Blest, 
Whose  steep  sierra 1  far  uplifts 
Its  scraggy  summits  white  with  drifts. 

6.  Blow,  winds  !  and  waft  through  all  the  rooms 
The  snow-flakes  of  the  cherry-blooms ! 
Blow,  winds !  and  bend  within  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peach  ! 

7.  0  Life  and  Love !    0  happy  throng 

Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  s5ng! 

0  heart  of  man  !  canst  thou  not  be 

Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ?  Longfellow. 

Ill, 

120.  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

npHE  atmosphere  rises  above  us,  with  its  cathedral2  dome 
JL  arching  toward  the  heavens,  to  which  it  is  the  most  fami- 
liar synonym 3  and  symbol.  It  floats  around  us  like  that  grand 
object  which  the  apostle  John  saw  in  his  vision, — "  a  sea  of  glass 
like  unto  crystal."  So  massive  is  it,  that,  when  it  begins  to  stir, 
it  tosses  about  great  ships  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  cities  and 
forests  to  destruction  before  it. 

2.  And  yet  it  is  so  mobile,4  that  we  live  years  in  it  before  we 
can  be  persuaded  that  it  exists  at  all ;  and  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  never  realize  the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an 
ocean  of  air.  Its  weight  is  so  enormous  that  iron  shivers  before 
it  like  glass ;  yet  a  soap-bubble  sails  through  it  with  impunity, 
and  the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its  wing. 

S.  It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses.  We  touch  it  not ; 
but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south  wind  brings  back  color  to 
the  pale  face  of  the  invalid;4  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the 
fevered  brow,  and  make  the  blood  mantle  in  our  cheeks ;  even 


1  Sierra  (se  er'  ra),  a  saw-like  ridge 
of  mountains  and  craggy  rocks. 

2  Oa  the'dral,  the  principal  church 
in  the  district  of  a  hishop,  so  called 
because  in  it  he  has  his  official  chair... 

3  Syt/  o  nym,  one  of  two  or  more 


words  having  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,,  meaning. 

4  Mo'bxle,  capable  of  being  moved, 
aroused,  or  excited. 
.  ±In'  va  Hd,  a  person  who  is  weak, 
sickly,  or  disabled. 
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its  northern  blasts  brace  into  new  vigor  the  hardy  children  of 
our  rugged  clime. 

4-  The  eye  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence  of  sun- 
rise, the  full  brightness  of  midday,  the  chusfcned  radiance  of  the 
"  gloaming,"  and  the  "  clouds  that  cradle  near  the  setting  sun." 
But  for  it  the  rainbow  would  want  its  "  triumphal  arch,"  and 
the  winds  would  not  send  their  fleecy  messengers  on  errands 
round  the  heavens.  The  cold  weather  would  not  shed  its  snow- 
feathers  on  the  earth,  nor  drops  of  dew  gather  on  the  flowers. 
The  kindly  rain  would  never  fall,  nor  hailstorm  nor  fog  diver- 
sify1 the  face  of  the  sky.  Our  naked  globe  would  turn  its 
tanned  and  unshadowed  foreJi&ad  to  the  sun,  and  one  dreary, 
monotonous  blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzle  and  burn  up  all 
things. 

5.  Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would  in  a 
moment  set,  and,  without  warning,  plunge  the  earth  in  dark- 
ness. But  the  air  keeps  in  her  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rays,  and 
lets  them  slip  slowly  through  her  fingers ;  so  that  the  shadows 
gather  by  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have  time  to  bow  their 
heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find  a  place  of  rest,  and  nestle 
to  repose. 

6.  In  the  morning,  the  gairish 2  sun  would  at  once  burst  from 
the  bosom  of  night,  and  blaze  above  the  horizon ;  but  the  air 
watches  for  his  coming,  and  sends  at  first  one  little  ray  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  then  another,  and  by  and  by  a  hand- 
ful ;  and  so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night,  and  slowly 
lets  the  night  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  earth,  till  her  eye- 
lids open,  and,  like  man,  she  "  goeth  forth  again  to  her  labor 
till  the  evening." 

IV. 

121.  THE  WINDS. 
1. 

TE  winds,  ye  unseen  currents  of  the  air, 
Softly  ye  played  a  few  brief  hours  ago ; 
Ye  bore  the  murmuring  bee  ;  ye  tossed  the  hair 
O'er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow ; 


1  Di  ver'  si  fy,  give  variety  to. 


8  Gairish  C garfish),  gaudy ;  bright. 
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Ye  rolled  the  round  white  clouds  through  depths  of  blue ; 
Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew ; 
Before  you  the  catalpa 1  blossoms  flew, — 

Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow. 

2. 

How  are  ye  changed  !    Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound ; 

Ye  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might ; 
The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 

The  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight 
The  clouds  before  you  shoot  like  eagles  past ; 
The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast ; 
Ye  lift  the  roofs  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast, 

Skyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight. 

S. 

The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain 

To  escape  your  wrath  ;  ye  seize  and  dash  them  dead. 

Against  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain ; 
The  harvest  field  becomes  a  river's  bed ; 

And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hills  around ; 

Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drowned, 

And  wailing  voices,  mid  the  tempest's  sound, 
Rise,  as  the  rushing  waters  swell  and  spread. 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
A  wilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray ; 

Ye  fling  its  floods  around  you,  as  a  bird 

Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See !  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings ; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs, 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

W.  C.  Bryant. 


1  Oa  taT  pa,  a  large  tree  of  North 
America,  abundant  on  the  banks  of 


the  Mississippi,  having  large  leaves, 
and  white,  showy  flowers. 
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SECTION  XXXIII. 

.-  i. 

122.  THE  POET'S  SONG. 

THE  rain  had  fallen ;  the  Poet  arose, — 
He  passed  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street ; 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun, 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat, 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild  swan  pause  in  her  cloud, 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

2.  The  swallow  stopped  as  he  hunted  the  bee ; 

The  snake  slipped  under  a  spray ; 
,;    The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak, 
And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey ; 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  "  I  have  sung  many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When,  the  years  have  died  away."  Tennyson. 

II. 

123.  TO-DAY  AMD  TO-MORROW. 

HIGH  hopes  that  burned  like  stars  sublime 
Go  down  the  heavens  of  Freedom ; 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 

We  bitterliest  need  'em. 
But  never  sit  we  clown  and  say 

There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow : 
We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day, — 
  The  Promised  Land  to-morrow. 

2.  Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now,— 
There  are  no  flowers  blooming ; 
Yet  life  beats  in  the  frozen  bough, 
And  Freedom's  Spring  is  coming ! 
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And  Freedom's  tide  comes  up  alway, 
Though  we  may  strand 1  in  sorrow ; 

And  our  good  bark,  aground  to-day, 
Shall  float  again  to-morrow ! 

3.  Through  all  the  long,  dark  night  of  years, 

The  people's  cry  ascendeth, 
And  earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears : 

But  our  meek  sufferance 2  endeth  1 
The  few  shall  not  forever  sway, 

The  many  wail  in  sorrow ! 
The  powers  of  hell  are  strong  to-day, 

But  Christ  shall  reign  to-morrow ! 

Jt~  Though  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past,  our  eyes 
"    ;    With  smiling  Futures  glisten  ! 
For  lo !  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies : 

Lean  out  your  souls,  and  listen  ! 
The  world  rolls  Freedom's  radiant  way, 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow : 
Keep  heart !  who  bear  the  cross  to-day 
Shall  wear  the  crown  to-morrow ! 

5.  0  Youth,  flame-earnest,  still  aspire 

With  energies  immortal !  , 
To  many  a  heaven  of  desire 

Our  yearning  opes  a  portal ! 
And  though  age  wearies  by  the  way, 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow, 
We'll  sow  the  golden  grain  to-day,— 

The  harvest  comes  to-morrow ' 

6.  Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 

Be  like  a  sheafhen  saber,3 
Keady  to  flash  out  at  God's  call, 
0  chivalry4  of  labor! 


1  Strand,  drift  or  be  driven  on 
shore ;  run  aground ;  as,  a  ship 
strands  at  high  water. 

2  Suffer  ance,  the  state  of  suffer- 
ing ;  pain  endured  ;  misery. 


3  Sa'  ber,  a  sword  with  a  broad 
and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back, 
and  a  little  curved  toward  the  point  ; 
a  cavalry  sword. 

Chivalry  (slnV  al  ri). 
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Triumph  and  Toil  are  twins ;  and  aye 

Joy  seems  the  cloud  of  sorrow ; 
And  'tis  the  martyrdom  to-day, 

Brings  victory  to-morrow  !  Massey.1 

III. 

124.  THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 

E  sleep,  and  wake,  and  sleep,  but  all  things  move ; 
The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  Sun ; 
The  dark  Earth  follows,  wheeled  in  her  ellipse : 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

2.  Ah,  though  the  times  when  some  new  thought  can  bud 
Are  but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they  flower, 
Yet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march, 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year. 

S.  When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heaps, 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  golden  year. 

4.  Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles  ?  wrens  be  wrens  ? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 

But  he  not  less  the  eagle.    Happy  days 
Roll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

5.  Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the  Press ; 
Fly  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross ; 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward, 
With  silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices,  clear  of  toll, 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 

1  Gerald  Massey,  an  English  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His  poeti, 
poet,  was  born  near  Tring,  Hertford-  cal  works  have  been  republished  in 
shire,  in  May,  1828.   He  now  resides    this  country. 
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6.  But  we  grow  old.    Ah !  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  ? 

Tennyson. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 
i. 

125.  UJYDJSB  THE  HOLLY-BOUGH. 

TE  who  have  scorned  each  other, 
Or  injured  friend  or  brother, 
In  this  fast  fading  year ; 
Ye  who,  by  word  or  deed, 
Have  made  a  kind  heart  bleed, 

Come,  gather  h^re ! 
Let  sinned  against  and  sinning, 
Forget  their  sti     s  beginning, 

And  join  in  friendship  now; — 
Be  links  no  longer  broken,— 
Be  sweet  forgiveness  spoken 
Under  the  Holly-bough. 

&  Ye  who  have  loved  each  other, 
Sister,  and  friend,  and  brother, 

In  this  fast  fading  year : 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  child, 
Young  man,  and  maiden  mild, 

Come,  gather  here ; 
And  let  your  hearts  grow  fonder, 
As  memory  shall  ponder 

Each  past  unbroken  vow. 
Old  loves  and  younger  wooing 
Are  sweet  in  the  renewing, 

Under  the  Holly-bough. 

S.  Ye  who  have  nourished  sadness, 
Estranged  from  hope  and  gladness, 
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In  this  fast  fading  year ; 
Ye  with  o'erburdened  mind. 
Made  aliens  from  your  kind, 

Come,  gather  here. 
Let  not  the  useless  sorrow 
Pursue  you  night  and  morrow : 

If  e'er  you  hoped,  hope  now,— 
Take  heart ; — uncloud  your  faces, 
And  join  in  our  embraces 

Under  the  Holly-bough.  Charles  Mackay. 

II. 

126.  CHRISTMAS  IN  GERMANY. 

THEEE  is  a  Christmas  custom,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
which  pleased  and  interested  me.  The  children  made  lit- 
tle presents  to  their  parents,  and  to  each  other ;  and  the  parents, 
to  the  children. 

2.  For  three  or  four  months  before  Christmas  the  girls  are  all 
busy,  and  the  boys  save  up  their  pocket-money  to  make  or  pur- 
chase these  presents.  What  the  present  is^to  be  is  cautiously 
kept  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of  contrivances  to  conceal 
it, — such  as  working  when  they  are  out  on  visits,  and  the  others 
are  not  with  them ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day-light, 
and  the  like. 

3.  Then,  on  the  evening  before  Christmas  Day,  one  of  the 
parlors  is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  parents 
must  not  go.  A  great  yew-bough  is  fastened  on  the  table  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  wall,  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are 
fastened  in  the  bough,  but  so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are 
nearly  burnt  out,  and  colored  paper  hangs  and  nutters  from 
the  twigs. 

Under  this  bough  the  children  lay  out  in  great  order  the 
presents  they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  concealing  in  their 
pockets  what  they  intend  for  each  other.  Then  the  parents  are 
introduced,  and  each  presents  his  little  gift,  and  then  they  bring 
out  the  rest,  one  by  one,  from  their  pockets,  and  present  them 
with  kisses  and  embraces. 
5.  Where  I  witnessed  this  scene  there  were  eight  or  nine  chil- 
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dren,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept  aloud  for 
joy  and  tenderness;  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the 
father,  and  he  clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him. 

6.  I  was  very  much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and 
its  appendages  on  the  wall,  and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling, 
made  a  pretty  picture ;  and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little 
ones,  when  at  last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  to  take  fire 
and  snap !— oh,  it  was  a  delight  for  them ! 

7.  On  the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlor,  the  parents  lay  out  on 
the  table  the  presents  for  the  children :  a  scene  of  more  sober 
joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old  custom,  the  mother 
says  privately  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and  the  father  to  his 
sons,  that  which  has  been  observed  most  praiseworthy,  and  that 
which  was  most  faulty  in  their  conduct. 

8.  Formerly,  and  still  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
throughout  North  Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the 
parents  to  some  one  fellow,  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe, 
a  mask,  and  enormous  flax  wig,  personates  Servant  Rupert.  On 
Christmas  night  he  goes  round  to  every  house,  and  says  that 
Jesus  Christ,  his  master,  sent  him  thither :  the  parents  and  elder 
children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  reverence,  while  the 
little  ones  are  most  terribly  frightened. 

9.  He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and,  according  to  the 
character  which  he  hears  from  the  parents,  he  gives  them  the 
intended  presents,  as  if  they  came  out  of  heaven  from  Jesus 
Christ.  Or,  if  they  should  have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the 
parents  a  rod,  and  in  the  name  of  his  master  recommends  them 
to  use  it  frequently.  About  seven  or  eight  years  old,  the  chil- 
dren are  let  into  the  secret,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
faithfully  they  keep  it.  Coleridge.1 

1  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  an  well  as  his  unsurpassed  Table  Talk, 

English  poet  and  philosopher,  was  have  since  been  published,  proving 

born  at  Ottery,  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  a  perpetual  delight ;  and,  like  Na- 

Oct.  21, 1772,  and  died  at  Highgate,  ture,  furnishing  subjects  of  admira- 

London,  July  25, 1834.  His  numerous  tion  and  imitation  for  the  refined 

productions  in  prose  and  verse,  as  and  observing. 
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127.  END  OF  TEE  PLAY. 

THE  play  is  done — the  curtain  drops, 
Slow  falling  to  the  prompter's 1  bell ; 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome 2  word  and  task ; 

And  when  he's  laughed  and  said  his  say, 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 
A  face  that's  any  thing  but  gay. 

2.  One  word  ere  yet  the  evening  ends — 

Let's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme  ; 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends, 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas  time : 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts, 

That  fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play ; 
Good-night ! — with  honest,  gentle  hearts 

A  kindly  greeting  go  alway  ! 

8.  Good-night ! — I 'd  say  the  griefs,  the  joys, 

Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page, 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 

Are  but  repeated  in  our  age. 
I'd  say  your  woes  were  not  less  keen, 

Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men — 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 

At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 

4.  I'd  say  we  suffer  and  we  strive 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys — 
With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five, 
As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys.3 
And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth, 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 


1  PrSmpt'  er,  one  who  assists 
speakers,  or  actors  in  a  play,  when 
at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the  first  words 
of  a  sentence,  or  words  forgotten. 

'  Irksome  (&rk'  sum),  wearisome  ; 


tedious ;  tiresome ;  giving  uneasiness. 

3  Corr  du  roy',  a  thick  cotton  stuff, 
corded  or  ribbed  on  the  surface,  once 
very  generally  made  into  trowsers 
for  boys. 
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Pray  Heaven  that  early  love  and  truth 
May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

5.  And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 

I'd  say  how  fate  may  change  and  shift : 
The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool, 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift. 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall, 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown, 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 

The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

6.  Who  knows  the  inscrutable 1  design  ? 

Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  gave ! 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  ? 
We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so, 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all, 
That  sends  the  respite a  or  the  blow, 

That's  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

7.  This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit — 

Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state  ? 
His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit, 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 
Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 

To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  ? 3 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we'll  kneel, 

Confessing  Heaven  that  rules  it  thus. 

8.  So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance, 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed— 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance, 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
Amen ! — whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow, 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent, 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 


1  Inscrutable  (in  skrS'  ta  ble),  that       2  Res'  pite,  a  putting  off  of  that 
Which  can  not  be  found  out  by  hu-    which  was  appointed  ;  delay  ;  rest, 
taan  reason  •  unsearchable.  8  St.  Luke  XVI.,  19-31. 
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9.  Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 
And  bow  before  the  awful  will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize — 

Go,  lose,  or  conquer  as  you  can  ; 
But  if  you  fall,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

10.  A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young ! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays) : 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days  : 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then : 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men ! 

11.  My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth ; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still- 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will.  Thackeray.1 


1  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray, an  English  novelist,  essayist, 
and  humorist,  was  horn  in  Calcutta 
in  1811,  and  died  in  London  .  Dec. 
24,  1863.  He  was  very  happy  and 
successful  as  a  lecturer.  His  writ- 
ings have  obtained,  for  the  most  part, 
a  very  wide  popularity  in  Europe 


and  America.  The  "  Cornhill  Mag- 
azine," under  his  editorial  charge, 
soon  reached  a  circulation  of  about 
100,000  copies.  Probably  the  death 
of  no  author,  during  the  present 
century,  has  called  forth  more  gen- 
eral and  real  expressions  of  regret 
from  all  classes  of  the  community. 
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